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THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 
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OncE, to the Angel of Birds far up in the rippling air, 

From low on the sun-loved earth the Angel of Flowers 
breathed a prayer: 

“Four plumes from the blue-bird’s wing—and I’ll make 
me something rare!”’ 


re 
& 


Four plum s from the blue-bird’s wing. as fast to the South 
he flew! 
The Angel of Flowers caught them up as they fell in the 
autumn dew, 
And shaped with a twirl of her fingers thisspire of feathery 
blue. 
New YorK CITY. 
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ON THE SUMMIT. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 





Come let us climb the star-encircled hills, 
Wrapt in the purple shadows of the night, 
And mount tie ladder leading to the white, 
Calm face of her whose smile the valley fills; 
There lie the sources of the silver rills 
That streak the slopes with a melodious light, 
And there the world awaits the morning bright 
And drinks the nectar that the sky distills. 
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There, like the prophet upon Nebo’s crest, 
Oureyes shall glimpse the promised land afar, 
Out of the darkness gradually drawn; 
There, at the gate dividing East from West, 
Shall we behold the last departing star, 
And be the first to welcome in the Dawn. 
New York City. 


“A FACE LIKE MY FACE SHALL RECEIVE 
THEE!” 


BY MARIA BOWEN CHAPIN. 











A MOUNTAIN lake, whose ever-moving wave 
Reflects uncertainly the peaks of stone, 
Like restless hearts which strive, in vain, to grave 
Within their depths some glimpse of hights unknown. 


And all around the silence of a prayer! 

Those tall, white stems like holy tapers shine. 
Tne pine trees’ incense sanctifies the air, 

And Nature’s children worship at her shrine. 


The place with tender adoration thrills, 
Yet, floating here, I feel myself apart; 

No love divine, no worship, grows and stills 
The aching weariness of brain and heart. 


My soul would kneel, but back to doubt is hurled; 
I fail the calm of worship to attain: 

This silent grandeur seems to fill the world, 
Yet cannot dwarf the majesty of pain. 
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Soon I drift, until with quick surprise 
I grow aware a sudden shadow falls, 
And startled, lift my weary, saddened eyes 
As when some presence wakens and appalls. 


Above me looms on high a rugged cliff, 
Whose stately brow no foot of man has trod; 
Majestic, grand, sublime, it stands as if 


for ’Twere some vast altar to the Unknown God. 
ure Some ancient words come slowly to my mind— 
rg O; “The Shadow of a Mighty Rock,” and lo! 


“Thou art a Rock to hide me in!” I find 
A God to worship whom I may not know. 


Within this shadow restless doubt has died; 
But eyes that read no name the altar scan, 
Till sudden springs to being from its side, 
cut against the sky, the Face of Man! 


O grand, still Face! O solemn, deep-set eyes 
That see the mystery of life laid bare! 
Osilent lips that speak in mystic wise: 
whom ye worship I alone declare!” 


My aoul has wakened in Thy Holy Place, 
seen Thy likeness and is satisfied. 
Mrock of God! Thou tender, human Face! 
Ou'Love’s high altar Pain lies glorified. 
Conn. 














A WORD TO COLORED PEOPLE. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 








If THE INDEPENDENT will allow me to say a word to 
its many colored readers I would urge them to remain 
cool and passive during the present vehement discussion 
of the ‘‘ Negro Question,” or the ‘‘ Coming Race War.” 
Such of them as know anything of the newspaper 
world will r@dily understand that the discussion is not 
nearly so vehement as it appears, and is mainly due to 
the necessity laid upon reporters and space-writers to 
manufacture some excitement during the empty “silly 
season” of the summer. 

It will die out with the quickened life and reviving 
business interests of the fall. But in the mean time 
every imprudent, exaggerated word publicly spoken by 
the educated culored people inflicts a lasting injury on 
their cause. 

The reason for this is that they represent the possibili- 
ties of their race. When they, in possession of their 
newly received education and chances in life, are intem- 
perate, unjust and abusive, the enemies of that race 
point to them as the surest proof that it is incapable of 
reaching the higher levels of civilization. 

I do not deny that they have much injustice to bear 
just now—injustice which is almost as wicked and cruel 
as slavery itself. But after all it is not the treatment 
which a man receives that affects him in the long run, 
it is the temper with which he bears it. 

The Negroes in Atlanta, for example, were not low- 
ered in public opinion when the whites burned the post- 
master in effigy because he had appointed one of their 
number to office. On the contrary, the sympathy of all 
sensible Northerners was with them. But, as soon as 
they proposed to retaliate by insulting an innocent white 
woman, they sank in public opinion and lost that sym- 
pathy. 

I know, too, of several communities in Alabama in 
which the colored people hold an honorable, respected 
place, where they are industrious and thrifty, living in 
peace with their old masters, who in many cases have 
largely contributed to give them an education. But the 
moral effect of these rational, well-conducted lives is 
thwarted by the silly ravings of one Negro editor in the 
same state who calls on the whites to ‘‘ leave the South 
land” and threatens a “‘ race-war in which they shall be 
wiped out of existence.” 

There is a certain rancor and intemperance in the re- 
cent utterances of the journals published by colored peo- 
ple which will do to their race more permanent harm 
than all the injustice of the whites. 

Patience, patience, friends! You will not prove to 
the world that you deserve its best chances by showing 
that you can be vindictive and virulent. Remember, 
that the advance made by the colored man since the 
War in education, in wealth, and in political and even 
social position has been tremendous, and that for that 
advance he is indebted to the justice of the race which 
he now denounces as his enemy. It is true it was only 
justice, and itcame late. But it does prove a kindly 
feeling which is too strong to be dispelled by political 
shriekers, either white or black. 

Of course we all know that this indignation and ran- 
cor on the part of the colored people is but natural. 
The prejudice against them is a crushing weight which 
in their despair they feel they must conquer or die. 
An educated, honorable gentleman, a refined, sensitive 
woman, find themselves shut out from those things 
which are as necessary to education and refinement as 
food is to the body; they find, too, that they are denied 
the chance even of earning their own living, because 
their skins are dark. They know that this ‘caste of 
race” is not ‘‘ an impassable gulf” (as some white dema- 
gogs state) simply because it does not exist at all outside 
of republican America. In Europe our white cousins 
work and eat and pray side by side with their black and 
yellow brethren without a thought of difference in so- 
cial position. It is no wonder that the colored man here 
should fight against this prejudice. 

But fighting is uot the way to conquer it. It only 
deepens it. The Negro or'mulatto who is thorough in 
his work, whatever that may be, quiet, self-respecting 
and (like most of his race) gentle and courteous, will do 
more to overcome that prejudice than can a thousand 
vehement editors. 

The most serious obstacle which lies in the way of the 








colored people is the want of union and sympathy among 
themselves, They seem to be almost destitute of any 
race feeiing or esprit de corps. The educated mulattoes 
usually disown with disgust and contempt the blacks, 
Their hope and ambition too often are to be mistaken 
for whites. 

‘*Race?” said a quadroon to me lately. ‘I have no 
race! I am descended from a people without 4 language, 
without a literature, without a history and without a 
hope. I have no race!” 

I heard the other day of one of the same people, an 
old Negress in Boston who showed a different temper. 
‘Don’t lo k down on your people,” she said to her chil- 
dren, ‘‘ because you have education. God gave you edu- 
cation to lift them up. Don’t spend your lives tryin’ to 
be mistaken for white folks. It’s your business to be 
black.” 

There lies the gist of the whole matter. No race has 
ever succeeded by ignoring itself and aping another. As 
long asthe Russian and German copied the Frenchman 
in his literature and manners they were mawkish fail- 
ures. It was only when they were content to be what 
God made them and to do the best they could with 
themselves that they took their place among nations, 

There can be no nobler work fora man than that of 
lifting up his own despised race. 

If God has se it you into the world a Negro, make it 
your business to be black. So bear yourself that the 
next generation of men shall not mistake you fora white 
man, but wish that they too were Negroes, 

POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 


WHO IS FREE? IS IT THE MILLIONAIRE? 








BY PROF, WILLIAM G, SUMNER, 





THE uncivilized man is not free, because he is bound 
by the hardships of his condition, by tradition and cus- 
tom, by superstition, and by ignorance. He can only 
escape from the limitations thus fastened upon him by 
education, and organized labor, systematically applied 
to overcome the difficulties of his situation. If, however, 
he undertakes this course, he must submit to the con- 
straint of orderly and persistent exertion. He must till 
the land, or he must shut himself up in a factory for ten 
hours a day. These conditions are impossible for him. 
They are just the things which he cannot do. On the 
other hand, the civilized man, if he wants the liberty to 
roam about which the savage possesses, must live as the 
savage lives, by hunting and fishing, and his demands on 
life must be reduced to the range of those of the savage. 
Tf he chooses this line of policy and effort, however, he 
finds that he cannot earn a living, even such as the sav- 
age man gets, because he has not the necessary knowl- 
edge and skill for that mode of life. 

Hence it appears that the notion of liberty, as emanci- 
pation from irksome constraint, finds no realization at 
either end of the scale, but that men give upsome things 
to get others; that they sacrifice one liberty to get an- 
other: that they change their point of view, and their 
notions, and that liberty consists in a better adjustment 
of their notions to their situation at a given time. 
What we commonly boast of as progress consists in 
measuring the situation at one time by the notions of 
another. It would be just as impossible for operatives 
from a New England cotton mill to live on the plains as 
for Indians to work ten hours a day in a New England 
cotton mill. Whether the historical movement by which 
society has moved from the life of the Indians to that of 
the cotton operatives has been progress or degeneration, 
depends on whether it is viewed from the standpoint of 
the Indian or the white man. We must be convinced 
that liberty to do as one pleases is not a gift or boon of 
Nature; it is not a natural and original situation which 
we have lost, or which has been taken from us, Alithat 
notion vanishes into the realm of illusions. All our fe- 
rocious demands that our birthright shall be given back 
to us, and all our savage threats about those who have 
robbed us, go with it. 

It was an easy way to attain the objects of our desire 
to put them into the list of the “rights of man,” or to re- 
solve that ‘‘we are and of right ought to be,” as we 
would liketo be. That method has had great popularity 
for the last hundred years and is now extremely popu- © 
lar; but, if we-have any liberty, it is because our ances- 
tors have won it by toil and blood. It is not a boon, it is 
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a cenquest. lf we ever get any more, it will be because 
we make it or win it. The struggle for it, moreover, 
must be aimed, not against each other, but against Na- 
ture. When men quarrel with each other, they fall back 
under the dominion of Nature, as every war shows. It 
is only when they unite in co-operative effort against 
Nature that they win triumphs over her and ameliorate 
their condition on earth. 

It may be said then that liberty is to be found at the 
summit of civilization, and that those who have the re- 
sources of civilization at their command are the only 
ones who are free. The resources of civilization are 
capital. It follows then that the capitalists are free, or. 
to avoid ambiguities in the word capitalist, that the rich 
are free. Popular language, which speaks of the rich 
as independent, has long carried an affirmation upon 
this point. 

In reality the thirst for wealth is a thirst for this in- 
dependence of the ills of life, and the interdependence of 
wealth on civilization and civilization on wealth is the 
reason why the science of wealth is concerned with the 
prime conditions of human welfare, and why all denun- 
ciations of desire to increase or to win wealth are worse 
than childish. 

A native African, of the tribes who own cattle, may 
increase his herds to a greater and greater number. He 
has no other conception of wealth. In the absence of 
commerce wealth admits of no further differentiation 
for him. He soon comes to a Jimit beyond which he 
cannot watch over his property. If he hires semebody 
to take care of it for him he, in effect, shares it with 
them. Some of the socialists seem to havein mind some 
limited right of property, under which this would be the 
ideal and only mode in which property could be held. 
The native African cannot, of course, use more than so 
much of the useful things which his herds produce. He 
and his family can, at best, only eat, drink and wear so 
much. After that,if he wants to own more, it is mere 
vanity and vexation, and at last becomes such a burden 
that it defeats itself, and that,in trying to escape this 
burden, he really, if not avowedly, gives the property 
away to those who take care of it. In the mean time, 
altho his herds have emancipated him from the cares of 
his mode of life, that is, from hunger and thirst and 
cold, they are a very precarious property; they offer a 
very vulnerable point of attack for an enemy; they 
awaken cupility; they cost anxiety; and, if they are 
carried off by a stronger enemy, they leave their former 
possessor in deeper' misery and helplessness than if he 
had never had them. 

If any one regards that as a paradisaical state of things 
or as a rational limit of the form and mode of property 
which might be wisely allowed, he must, of course, con- 
demn trade and money and civil government, because 
these have led on to that development of society in 
which a man can bave,hold and enjoy indefinite wealth. 
When trade is introduced, it allows the owner of herds 
to part with the surplus of them for other things which 
he is glad to get. Trade, however, is limited until money 
is provided as a means for carrying it on, Security of 
property, established by a firm civil government, makes 
it possible to hold property in amount indefinitely be- 
yond what one can watch and defend by one’s own vigi- 
lance. 

Wealth,therefore,in a highly organized civilized society, 
gives an emancipation from the ills of earthly life which 
is enormous, when we take as a standard for it the con- 
dition of the poor, or the uncivilized. It completely 
banishes the anxiety for food and drink. It has put mil- 
lions of the human race in such a position that, altho 
they call themselves poor, nevertheless they never in 
their whole lives know what it is to feel fear lest they 
may not have food to eat, an anxiety which, on the other 
hand, is the consuming care of uncivilized life in gen- 
eral, and makes every other thought impossible. Wealth 
has created for all civilized men, even the poorest of 
them, an artificial environment of clothing, shelter, ar- 
tificial heat, pavements, sewers, means of locomotion, 
education and intelligence, a vast amount of which is 
common property, and is taken and assumed without 
thought, as if it belonged to the order of Nature. It all 
goes into the common stock, justly enough, because it 
is really in large part a product of the organization in 
which all bear parts which cannot be analyzed out and 
paid for by supply and demand. 

A man who is rich, therefore.in this society, can draw 
to himself and his family, elaborate, highly perfected, 
and efficient defense against the ills of life. The things 
which shorten life are work and care. Hecannot abolish 
these, but he can reduce their powerina very important 
measure. It is all enlargement, liberty, intelligent 
liberty in the highest and best sense, fit for the men who 
work and achieve, but do not wailordream, It issues 
in leisure, the most valuable of all goods in this connec- 
tion, being a means of quiet and undisturbed application 
of mental force to the planning of new efforts and new 
achievements. 

So much for this view of the matter. We may be 
ready to say: Liberty isa product of civilization, but it is 
only for the rich. There is, however, another view 


which remains to be taken in order to find out whether, 
among us, the popular notion cf liberty is realized by the 
millionaire or the tramp. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 









ART FOR MANKIND'S SAKE. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


In the Andover Review for August, Prof. George T. 
Ladd has an interesting article on the ‘“‘ Psychology of 
the Modern Novel,” in which he embodies some very 
pleasing and curious arguments against the over-light- 
ness and tiresomeness of the conversation and the men- 
tal analysis found in recent novels. So long as he re- 
mains in this shallow water, Professor Ladd is able to 
make very pretty ripple-rings to amuse himself aad his 
readers withal; but, like most men with a theory, he 
plunges inte depths far too profound for his length. He 
is confessedly a ‘‘ professional student of the human 
mind” and seems to think that therefore he is thoroughly 
equipped to be a professional critic. I have found 
that most of the critics who are passionately devoted to 
Tolstoi and Flaubert write as if moral and mental insan- 
ity were the most interesting and valuable of all stud- 
ies and as if the chief duty of the novelist were to make 
public unalysis of the most hideous forms of vice. 
Doubtless the ‘‘ study of the human mind” is a noble oc- 
cupation, and in prosecuting it the asylums for the in- 
sane and the bagnios of the abandoned are not to be 
overlooked or shunned by the ‘professional student.” 
Professor Ladd in the pursuit of science may make, nay 
he must make, private studies the results of which 
would be highly interesting to all men of science; but 
some of his analyses could do nothing but harm if em- 
bodied in a popular novel. For instance, to a “ profes- 
sional student of the human mind” nothing could be a 
more legitimate subject of scientific investigation than 
that taint of morat obliquity which causes a married 
woman to fall in love with a man not her husband and 
commit with him the vilest sin known to human frailty. 

Like most professional specialists, Professor Ladd 
thinks his specialty nearly or quite the whole of life. 
He has learned the human mind so by heart, and has 
become so familiar with its qualities and its tendencies, 
that to him the sins it commits, no matter how dirty 
and hideous, are as interesting and valuable as its lofti- 
est moral achievements. If Professor Lidd is a scientist 
pure and simple this is all right; but he must be much 
more before he can be a well-equipped critic of fiction 
in literature; nor will it do for him to depend upon 
mere *‘ scientific” rules when he comes to measure the 
esthetical and ethical values of art. I wish just here 
to place in parallel columns two of Professor Ladd’s 
statements: 

“It will always be remem-| ‘‘Tolstoi’s ‘Anna Karé- 
bered, also, by the most thor-| nina’ seems to me one of the 
oughly chastened minds,|world’s great masterpieces 
that the mission of art is|of art—a work to be placed 
not to those already cul-|in the very highest rank of 
tured alone; its mission is as|its kind. J.ike every really 
well to the great multitude| great artistic product, its 
of men.”’ effect upon the intelligent 
and right-minded observer 
and critic is esthetically and 
ethically elevating and puri- 
fying.”’ 

I have said more than once that to me, as a student 
of the literary art (not asa “‘student of the human mind”), 
there appears no reason whatever for adjudging Tol- 
stoi,a great writer of fiction. By every comparison, his art 
is far below that of Dickens, that of George Sand, that of 
George Eliot, that of Victor Hugo, or that of Alphonse 
Daudet, not to mention Scott. Inno particular are his 
rough, interminable, slip-shod stories, literature as Mr. 
Howells, his ablest apologist, is forced to admit, nor is 
there anything in them strikingly original, nothing fas- 
cinating, save that half-nauseating allurement which 
always is found in the presence of uuholy love and in 
the dissection of moral tumors. Professor Ladd, in dis- 
cussing ‘‘Anna Karénina,” says: 





‘So perverse does the criticism which Mr. Maurice 
Thompson, and others, have, in the name of morality, be- 
stowed upon this book, appear to me, as a professional 
student of the human mind, that I find great difficulty 
even in comprehending the grounds on which it is alleged 
to rest.” 

Perhaps if Professor Ladd would strain his powers less 
in his professional study and make more and deeper re- 
search into the history of literature and into the effect 
which novel-writing and novel-reading have had and are 
now having on the development of modern civilization, 
he would get rid of this singular difficulty of compre 
hension. The reader will note that in the left-hand col- 
umn of the parallel above given Professor Ladd states a 
wholesome truth in asserting that art is not for the few, 
but for the many. In the right-hand column he limits 
the healthful effect of Tolstoi’s novel to its operation on 
the ‘‘intelligent and right-minded observer.” But it is 
the ‘‘ right-minded ” observer who has no need whatever 
for the ‘* warning and the noble moral lesson ” alleged to 
emanate from Anna Karénina’s fall out of a clean 
and innocent wifehood into the unspeakable filth of a 
groveling lechery, including her maudlin and hysterical- 
ly sentimental remorse after the act. 

It is a part of our common human knowledge that re- 
morse follows debauchery. If one felt just before com- 
mitting a great sin as one feels just after committing it, 
sin would be much scarcer the world over. No special 
study of the human mind is needed for us to know this. 
Every man and every woman of average experience 





lesson that 
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knows, as well as Tolstoi or Professor Ladd, that shame te nes 
and unutterable moral degradation inevitably follow the Jeena 
indulgence of unholy love. The only persons in\th. ay 
world-who do not know this are the young and unso. —. 
phisticated of both sexes; but even Professor Lada on& 
would scarcely recommend ‘‘ Anna Karénina ” face . 
for babes. Alphonse Daudet was careful to say that his yon 
story ‘‘ Sapho” was not to be read by his sons Until they LSet 
were twenty-one yearsold. Presumably he would pre. the 
fer that they were not read by his daughters at any age, _ 
Spade is a good name for aspade. Humbug is a good a 
name forall this argument meant to demonstrate that 
the handling of filth makes the fingers clean. wa ¥ 

A professional critic, or any other person of well. a 
seasoned mind, can read a dirty novel without injwy, sahil ' 
but, as Professor Ladd well says, the mission of art ig waned 
** to the great multitude,” and it is the great multitude a 
he might have added, that most needs the ethical lift of ve 
a high morality and the stimulus of a pure artistic stang. The 
ard. Especially is this true in the art of fiction, Th is tha 
graphic art long ago reserved its nude pictures for the se tl 
delectation of the few and scattered its decorous and ing 
pure productions among the many. We must admit oe 
that there is nothing absolutely immoral in being naked, ‘avel 
and yet the minute description of a naked person is left where 
to the clinical professors and Walt Whitman. On th i by 
other hand we agree that the crime of “ Anna Kar betwer 
nina ” stands as the mud-sill of all crimes, saturated with cher 
ineffable lewdness andinfamy. Is this the sort of thj 00s 01 
to be dissected in dreary scientific detail and distribute the eff 
in the form of a fiction amoung the people? If Tolstotis he ju 
a genius of the highest order—as Professor Ladd believe what : 
—then the more dangerous will be such a novel from his contai 
hands. the fa 

Let us now examine some significant facts in this ep. and th 
nection. Professor Ladd quotes Bulwer’s saying that realist 
‘in the portraiture of evil and criminal characters lig ide) 
the widest scope for an author profoundly versed in the avoid 
philosophy of the human heart.” There is a shrewd ethica 
saying of another writer: ‘‘Out of the fullness of th all the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” Will Professor Ladd point it is ac 
out one writer, of all that have habitually chosen uw. itcan 
holy love as the chief ingredient of their fiction, who has life Zc 
not himself or herself defied all moral or legal restraint wom 
in dealing with his or her own lust? Tolstoi in his ble sh 
“Confessions” proclaims and insists upon his ow nina” 
lecherous life; Rousseau, Byron, Shelley, George Eliot, best it 
George Sand—the list might be run to a great length the er 
all were notoriously prominent for setting at naught the beara 
holiest law of life and of society. ‘‘ We grow like what been. 
we contemplate” is not truer than ‘‘ we most contem- I ha’ 
plate what we are like.” Bulwer, whose career of monl come 
depravity was itself an object lesson for all “‘ studentsof posut 
the human mind,” might well feel that evil of the dut- the li 
est dye and crime of the beastliest sort offered the wiles ers ¥ 
scope for the art of fiction; but a purer and nobler mm preser 
would scarcely share his thought. Almauist, the moral 
famous Swedish author, whose writings strike at the novel- 
roots of all human safety, was even worse thar bis nina” 
theories, an outcast and a fugitive from justice, wilh adulte 
attempted murder, base forgery and almost every other bald-b 
crime set to his discredit. Villon, whose poetry reeks theate 
with an art that Professor Ladd might deem elevating boards 
and purifying, but which is, in fact, as vile morally 88 lift, ix 
Turkish bagnio, was a murderer, a burglar, a thief and order 
a companion of low men and abandoned womel. realist 
Baudelaire, whose ‘‘ Fleurs du Mal” (Flowers of evil), It is 
are pollution glorified,was a man whose nature was itself knowr 
a blossom of vice. As De Quincey’s opium and Poe's of art 
rum betray themselves in the creations of those unforia- humar 
nate artists, as Coleridge’s ‘‘ Kubla Kahn ” reflects the one, a: 
shattered splendor of a drugged and besotted genius, 8 me the 
does “‘ Anna Karénina” inform the profound student o the im 
life and literature, with unmistakable certainty, of Tol- satura 
stoi’s slavery to the unholy passion he so gloatingly only 
analyzes. He need not have troubled himself to write purest 
his ‘‘ Confessions” and make profit of his beastly record; fiction 
for his novels reflected his moral status, and they cames love— 
long way in advance of his public washing of his ow? to den 
dirty linen in the ‘‘ Confessions.” ous a 

I say that these are significant facts; they cast * broad. 
strong ray upon the correlation of literature and life me th 
which correlation is the chief concern of a lofty critt fascin; 
cism. It is a dry and narrow estheticism that takes he or | 
more account of adroitness and cleverness in art than it With a 
does of the effect of art in the evolution of civilization. feel + 
He is but a slip-shod critic who has not made note of imagir 
the fact that in Paris, where nine-tenths of the n0 1 hop. 
in the book-stalls are novels of unholy love, @ womal culty 
who walks the street alone, even at mid-day, is consid- would 
ered a legitimate object of every man’s brutality. Nor this 
is he less one-sided than a flounder if he makes out the I hay 
novels to be mere reflections of Parisian life. If life ® Public 
not influenced by fiction, then is fiction worthless—thé can ke 
shadow of ashadow. But we know that life is deeply Into li 
affected by the fiction it assimilates, and that thecorte Critic 
lation between French morals and French novels bas its ultims 
lesson—a lesson well worth the deepest pondering of the less if 
critic and of the ‘‘ student of the human mind.” the we 
would Professor Ladd say of a reformor who should of fut 
insist upon hanging pictures of nude men lastin, 
women in all the streets and other public pla the on 
for the avowed purpose of teaching the jm 

men and women cannot 
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te neglect clothing their nakedness? Yet this is not 


jess absurd than the theory that novels of lust and lech- 
ay will prevent debauchery and unholy passion. Ionce 
and saw a man deliver a temperance lecture based 
ona description of the lecturer’s own vile history. His 
face showed him to be a burnt-out bloat and he offered 
pimself as an exampleof the infamy of drink. I knew 
twenty other *unreformed” drunkards who daily walked 
the streets, each of them quite as forcible an object les- 
gonas the lecturer, and one did not have to pay to get 
the full benefit. If such a novel as ‘‘Anna Karénina” is 
valuable as a moral lesson much more valuable would 
be a visit to those steaming and teeming houses of in- 
famy in which women iike Anna Karénina outside of 
novels usually at last find their fitting homes. This pre- 
tense of teaching a moral lesson is the shield behind which 
every blasé rouc in literature may fling himself for pro- 
tection when he wishes to pour out the salacious humors 
of his beastly life in the form of a novel. 

The fundamental mistake of critics like Professor Ladd 
js that they fail to see that fiction reaches the human 
soul through the imagination and not through the rea- 
soning faculty. Poetry, the highest form of fiction, is 
the absolute voice of imagination. Some superbly en- 
dowed poets have made carrion crows of their geniuses, 
wherefore the worshipers of ‘‘art for art’s sake” will 
not brook any ethical consideration of the correlation 
between poetry ard the evolution of civilization. In 
other words the apologist for unbridled freedom in art 
sees only the effect of life upon art—he will not consider 
the effect of art upon life, or if he is forced to consider it 
he jumps behind the shield and eries out: ‘ But see 
what a profound moral lesson all this analysis of filth 
contains!” The bed-rock truth of this whole matter is 
the fact that fiction is not and cannot be mere history, 
and therefore the substantial and essential weakness of 
realism lies in its dogma of the holiness of whatever ex- 
ists, Professor Ladd shies off from this and tries to 
avoid it by outright concession of Zola’s sin against the 
ethical spirit of true art. To me Zola’s method appears 
all the less dangerous to the sound tissues of life because 
itis so brutally coarse and so obviously unconscionable; 
itcan deceive no one. As sheer history of the gutter- 
life Zola’s novels may be truth itself and as analysis of a 
woman’s fall from a pure wifehood down to unspeaka- 
bleshame and infamy Tolstoi’s story of ‘‘ Anna Karé- 
nina” may be quite scientifically correct; but this at 
best in either case is mere photography with no touch of 
the creator--the potétés—in it, to say nothing of its un- 
bearable stench of moral saleté. As a lawyer I have 
been of counsel in many causes sounding in adultery. 

I have noted that many men and not a few women 

come to these trials in court to witness the scenes of ex- 
posure and to hear the lechery-dripping testimony from 
the lips of the witnesses. As well might these on-look- 
ers with their greed for a sensation claim that their 
presence on such an occasion was due to the “ great 
moral lesson” the cause afforded, as for the average 
novel-reader to say that he (or she) reads ‘“‘ Anna Karé- 
nina” for the stupendous soul-lift in the story of her 
adultery. There is a never quite stale joke about the 
bald-headed men who occupy the orchestra seats in our 
theaters whenever a particularly filthy play is ‘‘on the 
boards.” Doubtless these men are there to get a moral 
lift, in the same sense that Zola studies brothel life in 
order to purify the moral atmosphere of France with his 
realistic novels! 

It is a function of criticism to discover and make 
known the ethical as well as the esthetical substance 
of art in its relations to the development of a higher 
human life. In the final sense ethics and esthetics are 
ohe,as in the law the man and his wife are one. Show 
me the civilization which does not recognize, not only 
the impropriety, but also the moral offense of a lechery- 
saturated art and I can show that civilization to be not 
oily un-Christian, but lacking in the sweetest and 
purest esthetic essences. Show me the people whose 
fiction has for its chief study the aspects of unholy 


love—as in the case of the French—and I will engage. 


to demonstrate that in the cities of that people a virtu- 
ous and self-respecting woman dare not walk the 
broadest and best-kept streets alone by sunlight. Show 
me the Man or the woman whose imagination is so 
fascinated with the study of illicit sexual intrigue that 
he or she deems it the chief end and aim of art (even 
With @ 80-called moral lesson flung in as salt), and I will 
feel the degrading experiences through which that 
Magination has waded to its final debauchery. 
hope that Professor Ladd can now have no diffi- 
culty in understanding me; { wish every American 
would think enough of my poor presentation of 
op subject to fill out for himself the outlines 
have 80 roughly sketched. Our country is a re- 
Public, and nothing but the virtue of our people 
can keep our almost ideal freedom from swiftly shading 
ate license as we grow older. If there is anything the 
von should value as the philosopher’s stone it is the 
timate effect of his utterances; for criticism is worth- 
if it is not far-reaching. What it should reach is 
Welfare of the people. In our country the only hope 

© national glory and honor, the only hope of a 
perpetuity of our unique constitutional freedom, 
“choad guaranty against communism, anarchy, nihil- 
mand every other ism deadly to sound and vigorous 





freedom, is the moral purity of |the populace. It is the 
highest and noblest function of criticism to contribute 
tothat moral purity. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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AMONG THE HAUNTS OF THE PIONEER NOV- 
ELIST. 








BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 





To quote from Fenimore Cooper regarding the face of 
the country and the surroundings of this city, at an 
earlier period than the date of his writing, may prove 
the rapid progress of both. His language reminds one 
of the dress of the time—the same probably which that 
morose and ungenial author himself wore—the bigh 
collar, the obtruding shirt-ruffie, the dangling fob-chain 
and seals, and the Hessian boots combining a stiff and 
stilted whole. 


““The numerous sources of the Susquehanna,” writes 
Cooper, ‘‘ meander through the valleys until their united 
streams form one of the proudest rivers in the United 
States, and to speak with deference to geographical defini- 
tions, it winds, not through hills and dales, but mountains 
and valleys. The mountains are generally arable to the 
tops, tho instances are not wanting where the sides are 
jutted with rocks. Farms with every indication of wealth 
are scattered profusely through the valleys. Roads diverge 
in every direction, from the graceful bottoms of the val- 
leys, to the rugged passes of the hills; edifices of learning 
meet the eye of the stranger every few miles, and places for 
the worship of God abound with that frequency which 
characterizes a moral and reflecting people, and with that 
variety of exterior, and canonical government which flows 
from unfettered liberty of conscience.” 


So much for Cooper, and so much for the evidence of 
that pioneer spirit which has created the forces of our 
new world, and not only laid the ax at the root of the 
primitive forest tree, exterminated the dusky twin of 
the soil, ‘‘ brother to the insensible rock,” the children 
of Nature, but everywhere has made the wilderness to 
blossom with the temples of Traffic in the latter days. 

Searcely a century ago a post-road ran along this 
region, and a ferry-boat here and there floated travelers 
across the rivers Susquehanna and the Chenango. All 
this is changed—the ferry-boats have crossed the 
river Styx, and the post-road is a legend of the past. But 
the other day I entered this city, which some proud soul 
has named the “ Parlor City,” upon a net-work of iron 
rails, whose crossings and divergences denoted a rail- 
road center, the outlet for the restless multitude who go 
up and down the earth for profit and pleasure, and the 
vehicle of much merchandise. The clatter of engines, 
the smoke of factory chimneys floated in the air, the 
voice and the breath of the spirit of Gain. 

Before the Revolution, when only the forests for 
speculation, and the rivers for a highway could tempt 
the speculator, William Bingham obtained grants of 
land from the British Crown, and all the land titles of 
the present city of Binghamton are based upon the 
validity of his patent. But Bimghamton was only in- 
corporated by an act of legislature so late as 1837. Not 
aware of the infancy of the city, as I drove through the 
streets, I peered in vain about me for those land-marks, 
the tickets of antiquity and of history, which the innu- 
merable generations of men leave behind them. Mac- 
donald describing an old town speaks of the shadowy 
front of itsold houses, ‘‘ nota few of them wore, indeed, 
something Jike a human expression, the look of having 
both known and suffered.” 

What I noted were memorials of Queen Anne along 
the handsome streets, houses of that dark and intricate 
pattern, suitable for the abode of ghosts, or the saving 
up of family skeletons; but they looked as new and 
trig as if their scaffolding had just been removed. The 
turf about them, however, was a reminder of English 
origin. I have never seen anything more perfect; no 
manorial or baronial hall or castle could boast of 
finer. The shops and public buildings of brick were as 
bright as if they had but recently left the Celtic hod. 
Indeed, I felt an air of remonstrance about them, a 
petition for forgiveness toward the builders whose fran- 
tic energy it was impossible for brick and mortar to re- 
sist. The cottages of wood dotting the hillsides, or hid- 
ing in the valleys, looked just fledged from Mother Earth, 
and the furrows still about the walls. I discovered no 
farm-houses or mansions gray with the dignity of age 
and long possession, and I saw no signs of poverty, no 
indication of that misery which stamps human beings 
and their habitations in our great cities. All things are 
fresh here. The gardens along what Cooper calls the 
graceful bottoms, with no débris of rubbish, the col- 
lections which time alone brings, loeked young and 
tender. After remaining heresome daysI have come 
to the conclusion that the gray hairs in Bingbamton are 
what we brought with us from that metropolis where 
men are armed to the teeth for that toil and tumuit, 
which in the struggle rubs the hair off and the wrinkles 
in. If there are old people, I fancy they are inclosed in 
the Queen Anne houses, or kept in the fastnesses of the 
hills. I think so the more since, the other day, I went to 
the ‘‘Greatest Show on Earth,” which had set its tent 
afield in the suburbs, and I saw no old people in the 
dense mass, gathered from an area of twenty miles. 

Age was not represented, tho I did see one man in the 





crush who might pass for middle aged, as he carried a 
caneand did not laugh at the clown’s chestnuts. 

The atmosphere of Binghamton then is one of youth 
and activity; street after street is in the process of open- 
ing through spaces of field and farm and woods, and 
houses are being built to be inhabited by that class which 
copgregates wherever manufactories are set up. For 
that air of repose and meditation, one must go to the 
everlasting hills which ring the -horizon, or follow 
the windings of the rivers with their fringe of 
greenery. The only sedative which I perceived in the 
air was that of tobacco. I learn it is the chief industry. 
Cigars are made in every quarter, by men, women and 
children. But Durham and other foreign brands are 
sold to him who loveth pipes and who would fain be- 
lieve he is not indulging in the leaf which is native to 
the soil. 

OF society I can say nothing. Mrs. Grundy has no 
foothold on the hights where I am tarrying; perhaps, ac- 
cording to other imperative laws, the winds of gossip 
rise, for I heard a passing breath that our famous Cen- 
tennial Quadrille was graced by a lady resident, which 
led me tosurmise that there might be a sacred ‘‘ Four 
Hundred ” here with a native McAllister to engineer it, 

AsI write on the eve of departure, how can 1 find 
words to make a souvenir of this beautiful spot? Nature 
at her best, if she intends us to proclaim her powers, is 
apt to overreach herself—so satisfying to the eye and 
the mind, there is nothing left to the imagination. 
Anybody can come to Binghamton by the Erie road, 
which, by the way, pleasingly astonished me, for I 
found polite officials. The conductors really answered 
questions ; even the boys who brought round ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere” and ‘“ sandwidges” were affable and disposed 
to oblige, Through the long ride, over the fine scenery, 
[ suffered no rebuff, no inconvenience. Anybody, as I 
say, can travel hither, but not with the same reason as 
mi1e—an invitation to an estate which is a mountain. 
On the very top I at once found myself in a “ syndi- 
cate” of everything that was desirable. Tennyson’s 
‘‘small, sweet idyl” was wrong to persuade the maid to 
come down from the mountain hight, and to ask wheth- 
er ‘‘ pleasure lives in hight and cold, the splendor of the 
hills.” All aspects here are attractive. Within the 
amphitheater of billowy hills which skirt the horizon 
the view is almost as a bird’s-eye view, we are so far 
above the city, valleys and rivers. The lines and groups 
of dark trees in the distant meadows and private grounds, 
the fields of grain with their varied shades squared on 
the hillsides or along the river levels, combine in as har- 
monious a whole as if purposely designed by a single 
creator. Over the wide landscape those eternal travel- 
ers, the clouds, throw their swift shadows, darting up 
and down the hills, playing about the city, and falling 
across the rivers which mirror their lush borders. 

From the piazza a lawn stretches to the terraced brink 
of the mountain, wooded with oak, maple and birch; a 
road winds along cut in the slate bed, its plates on one 
side rich with nodding brush and vegetation; the birds 
nest there. ferns throw out their fronds, and the sacred 
springs filter through the green mosses. On the other 
side the precipice dips to the river’s level -with glimpses 
of its bends and its trees solemnly looking at themselves 
in the gray surface. Leaving this road, the highway of 
ordinary life begins, and by that highway I must take 
my departure ending a visit which has proved an ideal 
oue in more than one external sense,and must remain 
so. I forgive Cooper his bald and meager description. 
Ican do nobetter. From hour to hour, watching these 
views, a sense of despair afflicted me. I found it was 
impossible to ‘‘ render my thoughts”; and now as I gaze 
on the combination where man and Nature have happily 
united, I ask who canconvey an idea of it—the effect of 
the morning mist alone, say, which fills the valley, a 
milk-white ocean obliterating the world below, the 
hills around, saving our own dome of sunlight under the 
blue sky? As its fleecy, torn edges creep toward the 
upper air, or float toward the hills “shepherded by the 
stern, unwilling winds,” and the city rises from its band 
of hills, its spires and bridges gleaming in the sun, and I 
see the Chenango gliding down its valley to join the 
Susquehanna which divides the city, whose windings to 
the right and to the left reach farther than the eye can 
follow, its glussy surface motionless, or its ripples steal- 
ing softly along as if dreaming of its own beauty—all I 
can say is, that the gates of language refuse to open to 
me. 

SOUTH MOUNTAIN, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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THE ETHICS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO CREEDS 
AND FORMULARIES. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, M.A., LL.B. 





THE articles by Professor Briggs on ‘‘The Westminster 
Standards” in THE INDEPENDENT, have an interest which 
cannot fail to extend far beyond any or all of the vari- 
ous Presbyterian bodies. They are remarkable for their 
clear common sense and Christian charity; they recog- 
nize the existence of difficulties and of a demand for 
‘relief’; and that the demand for relief is not to be 
treated lightly, much less to be regarded as immoral 
or disloyal or heretical or schismatic, This is an im- 
mense concession; indeed, it concedes with a new em- 

phasis, that the time-honored Confessions must stand 
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simply on their own merits; that they have no claim to 
infallibility, that as they superseded formularies of 
great antiquity and wide acceptance, they may expect 
to be themselves superseded not only by conservative 
innovations, but even by a radical and revolutionary 
theology. It may, indeed, be safely affirmed that it is 
psychologically impossible that—to say nothing of the 
past—all the people now living who have signed or 
otherwise formally accepted the Presbyterian Standards, 
ean have accepted them in exactly the same sense, or 
with exactly the same feeling of obligation. Tt seems 
to be the opinion of Dr. Briggs that ‘‘the majority of 
Presbyterian ministers are at the present time low- 
churchmen,” and ‘‘do pot hesitate to depart from” those 
‘‘Six Chapters” of the Confession which treat of *‘ the 
Church and Sacraments.” Again he says: ‘‘It is with- 
out doubt that a large majority of the Church believe 
in the contra-confessional doctrines of the salvation of 
all infants and some of the heathen.” And surely these 
are ‘‘contra-confessional doctrines” in the extremest 
possible degree; that is to say, they are wholly incom- 
patible with the fundamental postulates of Calvinism. 
This, in another way, Dr. Briggs admits, for he says: 

“The revisions now asked for require more thorough 

changes than any that have been attempted hitherto. They 
enter into the very pith and marrow of the system 
The Calvinistic doctrine of the order of salvation is in- 
volved in these proposed changes, the great fondamental 
principles of the Reformation, the doctrive of the Bible and 
justification by faith, the whole question of the future 
life.”’ 
In other words, great numbers of the Presbyterian min- 
isters desire ‘‘ relief” because they have ceased to believe 
some of those articles in the Standards which are ‘‘essen- 
tial and necessary to the system.” Of these persons Dr, 
Briggs says: 

‘They cannot be officially tolerated under the Constitu- 

tion of the Presbyterian Church, but they may be unof- 
ficially tolerated so long as no one undertakes to play the 
part of heresy-hunter and bring them to trial.’’ 
They have, in literal, naked fact, broken their word; and 
there arises in their case a question of pure casuistry, 
viz., Were they, under the circumstances, bound to keep 
their word? And then arises the wider question, Is it 
morally permissible to exact solemn promises from in- 
telligent men which it is almost certain they will be un- 
able to keep, in the sense in which they were originally 
made and understood? Now these questions intimately 
concern not the Presbyterian Church only, but all 
Churches which exact subscription, or, what 1s equiva- 
lent to subscription, from their ministers or members, 
Of course they concern the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and, in fact, nearly all organized religious bodies. Thus, 
for instance, in England there are not a few Congrega- 
tional communities whose ministers are bound as tightly 
as any Pope could tie them, by the exact terms of a 
trust-deed, which expresses no Creed of Christendom, 
but the private opinion as to certain doctrines of a single 
individual, viz., the original donor of a plot of ground. 
In nearly all cases those ministers, when they do not 
believe the trust-deed, are ‘‘ unofficially tolerated”; be- 
cause nobody can be found foolish enough to prosecute 
them, at immense expense, for mere mischief. But the 
moral status of every one of them involves the 
question (in casuistry: ‘‘ Under the given circum- 
stances, is the present minister of Mount Zion Chapel 
justified in contradicting or omitting to affirm the doc- 
trines which the trust-deed, by which he holds certain 
property and receives certain emoluments, requires him 
to teach ? 

It is of course to be remembered that subscription to 
standards of doctrine binds nobody to believe the vari- 
ous glosses or interpretations which have accumulated 
around those standards, Thus Dr. Briggs affirms that 
‘*the Westminster system is more comprehensive, more 
catholic, more scriptural, more liberal and more pro- 
gressive, than the doctrines that now prevail in the 
Presbyterian Church.” To that extent no “relief” is 
needed, unless the Presbyterian Church courts have 
fixed, and have had authority to fix the interpretation of 
the Standards as narrowing the doctrine to what Dr. 
Briggs tells us is the present belief of ordinary Presbyte- 
rians. It would not to an outsider seem likely, apart 
from such excellent evidence to the contrary, that the 
Confession and Catechisms could possibly admit of 
much contraction. They differ very widely from the 
Formularies of the Anglican and American Episcopal 
Churches; as in many other respects so especially in 
this, they are far more homogeneous. They belong 
wholly to a particular age, and are the direct result of a 
special and well-marked evolution. There are no otber 
Standards having equal and collateral authority with 
them. The stern Calvinists who drew up the Confession 
never dreamed of compromise. On the other hand even 
the newest of the Anglican Formularies, those belong- 
ing directly to the Reformation period, are the very off- 
spring of compromise; while in addition there is in the 
Episcopal Church a Liturgy, the essential parts of which 
are older than the Council of Nicwa, with the use of 
which every member of the Church is perfectly familiar 
and which produces a religious feeling which is incalcu- 
lably stronger than the intellectual convictions ex- 
pressed (not without a good deal of ambiguity) in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Decisions by English ecclesiasti- 





cal Courts of Final Appeal have long ago ruled that an 
accused clergyman may shelter himself behind the ex- 
press language of any of the Formularies, however un- 
mistakably it may be contradicted by the express lan- 
guage of some other of them. The law interprets con- 
tradictions, inconsistencies or ambiguities as implying a 
deliberate intention on the part of the Church to leave 
the questions involved open questions. Thus the nature 
of inspiration, the punishment of those who die impeni- 
tent, the effect of baptism, the Nature of the Presence of 
the Body and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist, have all 
been adjudged open questions, and upon all of them the 
widest differences of opinion do in fact prevail. And 
this elasticity of the Formularies together with the rul- 
ings of the courts not only excuses an invaluable 
amount of legal security to an Anglican clergyman, but 
also relieves incalculably the moral strain even of such 
subscriptions or pledges as are still exacted from him, 
Inconsistencies that would otherwise have troubled his 
conscience become a welcome relief; he realizes not that 
he must attempt the impossible feat of believing two 
contradictory propositions, nor that he must choose one 
of them, but that he may let them both alune, and be- 
lieve and teach exactly as if they had never been writ- 
ten. 

This method of interpretation might conceivably be 
applied to some parts of the Presbyterian Standards, as, 
for example,to the first section of the third chapter of the 
Confession. For that section has seemed to very many 
serious students to be a combination of contradictory 
propositions; or an assertion that God has acted in a 
manner which is immediately afterward declared to be 
impossible. For so to act as to prevent somebody from 
determining which of a number of alternatives shall 
really come to pass, is precisely what is meant by doing 
violence to his wil}. But the history of Presbyterian 
doctrine would probably render such treatment of the 
Standards impossible, and, in truth, they are for the 
most part too homogeneous to admit of the happy elas- 
ticity which characterizes the Anglican Formularies. 
Sooner or later, however, wherever subscription is 
exacted, the eager intellect will dash against the cruel 
barriers, and the bewildered conscience will find itself 
confronted by some terrible dilemma of unavoidable 
sin. This has happened hundreds of times over even in 
the Anglican Church; Dr. Briggs tells us that it is hap- 
pening now to a large majority of Presbyterian minis- 
ters. 

The question, then, arises, in every one of these cases: 
** Am [ bound to keep my word; to keep the promise ex- 
pressed or implied in my Subscription to my Church 
Standards?” To very young or very inexperienced 
people it may seem that such a question admits of only 
one answer: ‘“‘ Keep your promise, even if you give up 
your ministry.” But the difficulty may be expressed in 
another way: ‘‘ What didI really promise?” Or again: 
‘* Having, by affirming what at the time I believed, and 
promising what at the time I felt sure that I could per- 
form, been placed in the ministry of Christ’s Church, I 
have incurred responsibilities in that ministry of which 
I cannot divest myself, and which are wholly independ- 
ent of what I believed and promised when I entered that 
ministry. If I resign my ministry I am sure that I shall 
be disobeying God; I shall be setting at nought what I 
believe now for the sake of what I did believe once but 
believe no longer. Anybody who has the power and in- 
clination may thrust me out by force, but I cannot with 
a clear conscience retire of my own accord.” If all 
propositions were as clear as mathematical definitions; 
if it were as easy to define a promise or a conscience as 
it is to define a triangle, life would be easy enough. It 
is the conflict of laws and duties that is so baffling 
Again and again we must act in some one out of many 
pozsible ways, and every one of them may be morally 
doubtful; while inaction, if it were practicable, would 
be more morally doubtful still, 

Let us take a concrete case. Suppose a Presbyterian 
minister believes in the salvation of all who die in infancy, 
and that that belief is as Dr. Briggs affirms, *‘ contra-con- 
fessional,” what is that Presbyterian ministerto do? Dr. 
Briggs says that ‘‘without doubt a large majority of the 
[Presbyterian] Church” are in precisely that case. If 
they are bound simply to continue believing and teach- 
ing the damnation >f some infants or go out of their 
ministry, it is evident that the Presbyterian Church 
would tumble to pieces to-morrow. It may, perhaps, 
be affirmed with equal confidence, that the Anglican 
and American Episcopal Churches would also tumble to 
pieces, if every clergyman were to be removed or resign, 
who believed that infants dying without baptism would 
nevertheless dwell forever with the Lord. To begin 
with the mere fact—and Dr. Briggs regards it as a no- 
torious and indisputable fact—that “‘a large majority 
of the [Presbyterian] Church ” no longer believe in the 
damnation of babies, is itself a repeal of those sections 

of the Standards which affirm their damnation. The 
Standards are, on their face, not infallible Scripture, nor 
even an infallible summary of Scripture; they are a 
statement of the doctrines believed by Presbyterians, 
and (for that reason) to be taught by their ministers, 
They can be altered constitutionally only in a certain 
way, but that does not alter the fact that when they 
cease to express the general belief they cease to serve 


come, in the course of time, to affirm what is 

dis -believed, they then, and in so far, defeat eae 
for which they were intended. Then, and go fae’ 
Presbyterian minister is bound, by the vy ig 
which are at the foundation of the Standards, t mn 
them aside; and enduring the annoyance of & formal 
inconsistency, to be guided by what he knows to be 
present--tho it differs from the past—belief of the 
Church to which he belongs. Suppose, for in 
Presbyterian minister informed his congregation that he 
must resign his ministry among them because he hag 
ceased to believe in the damnation of babies, 
would very likely tell him that they had al] Ceased 
believe that ghastly absurdity. Similarly he might be 
unable to find a single other congregation that Still re. 
tained, or would listen to, so odious a caricature of 
Gospel. In other words, he would find that by affirm. 
ing the Standards he would be denying what they wer 
meant to assert, viz., the general belief of the Presby. 
terian Church. Or, take the illustration of the Position 
of a minister, who had ceased to believe what he really 
did believe when he subscribed the Formularies of his 
Church. He is like a man who married a wife under g 
quite mistaken belief of his ancestry and fortune, 
Years after his marriage, when children have been bon, 
to him, and all kinds of obligations incurred, he discoy. 
ers that he is an illegitimate child and that he has no in. 
heritance. If years before he had known the facis gf 
his birth his wife would never have married him, But 
he did not know them, and he és married. He Cannot 
possibly undo the past, cease to be the father of his chi. 
drsn, and put his wife exactly where she was before iy 
married her. After all, to keep faith with obsolete api. 
cles of religion is not *‘ the whole duty of man,” 

And to come to the wider question: “Is it morally 
permissible to exact solemn promises from intelligent 
men whichit is almost certain that they will be unabe 
to keep?” We must surely see that histc ry furnishes the 
materials of which our answer must be constructed, 
Doubtless the Fathers of Niczea believed that their dg 
crees expressed the absolute truth; their anathemas were 
perfectly honest: the persecution of the Arians wa 
equally logical and abominable. But every succeeding 
Council made (more or less) nonsense of its predecessor, 
The Reformation on the Calvinistic and extreme Protest, 
ant side, repudiated all human formularies, and by 
anticipation affirmed its own possible absurdity, 1 
sign articles, therefore, in the sense that they are cer 
tainly true and sufficient, is to deny the fundamental 
principles upon which those very articles are con 
structed. They are really neither more nor less thana 
provisional arrangement for the general guidance of the 
ministers of the Church. They are a general statement 
of anaccepted, but not infallible or unchangeable sy 
tem of doctrine. Nobody believes every propstitio 
they contain, or would prefer their exact modeo 
stating even the truth. The Subscription means—and 
by the very nature of the Articles only can mean—that 
the subscriber accepts the Articles as generally true, but 
capable of amendments, and he by no means promisesthat 
he will believe them forever, or that he will not do his 
utmost to have them, wholly or in part, repealed orre 
formed. Any other kind of subscriptivn is an outrage 
either to the intellect, or to the conscience, or to both. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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AT BAYREUTH IN 1889. 
BY EDWARD IRENZUS STEVENSON. 








BAYREUTH, as many Wagner Festival and other visit 
ors have agreed, reminds one somewhat of the princes 
and princesses in sundry fairy tales who waken from al 
enchanted sleep only once in so many years or dozens of 
years, to move about and look around and see how the 
world is wagging its way. Nevertheless, it is quite Ur 
deniable that what was a characteristic but inconvenient 
trait of the city is materially altered, as numerous and 
entirely open-eyed residents declare. Bayreuth, to begia 
with, never was quite so sleepy as it looked. Behind ils 
long rows of gray buildings, in its wider streets, a Vey 
considerable manufacturing activity has been going ™ 
and steadily expanding. Tne current of trade and, more 
emphatically, the particular galvanism coming from the 
Festival every few years, has worked already a ma 
change. The large town is not only thoroughly shaken 
up and set going (this year the shaking and setting Wel 
particularly thorough) by the concourse of strangers by 
the thousand visiting the Festival, but its population 
permanently increasing, at least with artisans and trades 
people. Its winter life, too, is less like a college village 
in long vacation time, and it is believed that there # 
something like a future for the city, as well as its 
less possession of a quiet and not undignified 
past. 

The weather this year for the first fortnight of the 
Festival was uncommonly tricky. There would be five 
smart and, as an Arkansas resident would say, very 
‘* wet” showers, and as many sunshiny clearings 10 
three or four hours of a day. Finally, however, the 
damp and the rain got the best of the sun, and the m& 
jority of the mornings and afternoons remained as gt 
as the Residenz. When there was no performance at 
the suburban Wagner Theater to occupy much of 
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the antique chateaux, that are connected so 
’ . . . 
intimately with the married life of the Margravine of 
th, was a weather-risk; and photograph-hunting 
ip the shops, OF informal social entertainment had to be 
substituted, not at all unwelcomely. 

It seems to be pretty generally agreed that this extra 
Festival for 1889 represented a notable and enjoyable 
without special reference to the practical ele- 
ent of the same, the remarkable financial outcome of 
. four weeks. Nor does it relate to the great interest 
aioe to the joint visit to Bayreuth, for the last per- 
formances, of the Emperor and Empress of Germany, 
Prince Regent of Bavaria and an accompanying 
crowd of notables. The three works selected for this 
included ** Parsifal,” of course, and ‘‘The Master- 
singers of Nirnberg,” which were performed in 1888; 
to them being added ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” in deference 
to many requests. The casts have been fully reported 
and commented upon in the American journals, musical 
andother. They were largely identical with last year’s 
selection of singers. As leading sopranos and contraltos 
came Amalia Materna from Vienna, Theresa Malten from 
Dresden, Lilli Dressler of Muuich, Rosa Sucher of Ber- 
lin, and Gisela Standigl, also of the latter city. The ten- 
ors, baritones and basses included Vogl of Munich, Gu- 
depus of Dresden, as old favorites in their roles; Ernest 
van Dyk of Vienna, who stepped into deserved reputa- 
tion last year, Grining of Hanover, a very finished 
dramatic artist, who were heard only as Parsifal and 
vied with each other in capability; Blauwaert of Brus- 
xls, a splendidly equipped bass, Reichman of Vienna, 
Perron of Leipsig, Fuchs and Lievermann, both of Mu- 
nich, Friedrichs of Bremen, only as Beckmesser for which 
heis noted—all these, besides a couple of dozen of well- 
known, or more or less experienced, promising and ca- 
pable artists, selected from all corners and quarters of 
Northern Europe. I believe Italy is still unrepresented 
in their ranks, and indeed Belgium is the only country 
openly and meritoriously forcing its way into the Festi- 
valcorps. The orchestral directors this year again were 
Mott! and Levi, whose magnificent qualities, and not 
very significant points of unlikeness in methods and re- 
sults, are probably known to many of THE INDEPENDENT’S 
readers. Besides all this artistic battery, of the first 
prominence and importance in performing “‘ Parsifa),” 
“The Mastersingers ” and ‘‘ Tristan” as they should be 
given, are always the exceptional orchestral and choral 
forces, each member a picked man or woman, by sup- 
position and generally by proof; and the complex ma- 
chinery of managing every detail of the stage perform- 
ance, from the setting of the scenes to the graduation of 
a row of gas-burners illuminating some detail of one of 
the living pictures or painted landscapes and interiors. To 
so many important helpers and conscientious and valu- 
able aids in the successful effect of this or that perform- 

ance, it is not easy to give even half-justice in print. 
Nevertheless, intending visitors to the Bayreu:h Fes- 
tival (another does not occur until 1892, for which only 
“Tannhaiiser” and ‘‘ Parsifal” performances are pro- 
jected) will do well to remember that they must not ex- 
pect perfection in vocal or dramatic art, por the utmost 
of stage-realism even here. Nothing in this world is 
perfect. One is impressed by that fact in attending so 


near, but not complete, an approach to it. There are | 


vocal shortcomings as to some useful and even 
very prominent singers. Not always is the acting as 
careful or unconventional as one would expect from 
such or such an artist. There are errors of taste, and 
faults of execution in the scenery and occasionally little 
slips in the effects. But what does strike one is the 
general harmony and firm inter-relation of things, the 
balance of all elements, so that the general effect is 
smooth and satisfactory—and what the gentleman in 
Mr. Dickens’s novel, Mr. Wititterly (was it not he?), called 
the “balance of the unities” of the drama. The spirit 
pervading the whole performance and conduct of a 
Sene or an act or a work shines out and delights the 
tathetic sense in a way that does not come from “ real 
Water for a thunderstorm” or the mechanical resources 
ofa Christmas pantomime carried to extreme and titil- 
lating limits, Bayreuth does not mean Mr. Crummles’s 
“teal pump and splendid tubs”—to again refer to what 
sless the novelist’s fun-making than his just satire. 
Do not expect to be astonished out of all whooping, 
friends who come to Bayreuth, after having seen your 
Parisian and Viennese and Munich, or even some (not 
much) New York spectacularity on the stage. Expect 
wo be charmed, impressed and even a little awed at the 
Combined and closely interwoven effects of what you 
hear and see, 

Especially is this true of ‘Parsifal”—of course. It is 
Rot necessary to repeat here what so many notable pens 
have said and say of this extraordinary work of art and 
its allegorical presentment of some of the profoundest 

ents of the life of Christ and of Christian belief and 
* plan of salvation. Whether “Parsifal” impresses 
Certain types of mind more as art or a work of religion, 
tis hard to decide. The subject and its literary devel- 
Opment seem so consumniate as ethics and religion, and 

. musical and dramatic eetting of the text-book and 
Ntuations so perfectly insympathy with it, and equal to 
it, that the mind with difficulty considers both branches 
# once, They almost obliterate each other, in alterna- 


reverence can be anything but strengthened and glad- 
dened by hearing and seeing the drama. I cannot see 
how it can be, for an instant, displeased—far less 
shocked. Every true musician who possibly can see 
and hear it, should. But I sincerely hope that ‘‘Parsi- 
fal” will not pass into the repertory of any opera-house, 
European or American, nor ever be associated with any 
less special conditions of performance; nor become at 
all sullied with theatrism and tarnished by usage else- 
where than in this Wagner Theater, at Bayreuth, where 
the peculiar atmosphere of a sort of solemn function 
still abides about it. To give it elsewhere, especially at 
present in America, would be not profanation of any- 
thing—religion or art, for there is nothing of that na- 
ture in this amazingly beautiful and reverential work; 
but it would be, at present, like tearing out leaves from 
the New Testament or the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
scattering them in dusty and muddy highways, or ex- 
posing them to fade and soil in sunshine and rain, in 
some careless and frivoloas and over-hurried city. The 
whole conception and working-out of ‘‘ Parsifal” is on 
such a high plane that it may well still be kept, as it is, 
a thing apart, and so near a solution of the question of 
art or ethics that it is something for which the general 
world is not yet prepared and ripe. 

The performances of ‘ Tristan” and ‘‘The Master- 
singers” were ona par with “‘ Parsifal.” Oneobserves in 
them how much our Metropolitan Opera House has done 
and does in the right way and with the right material, 
as well as how much is still leff to be learned and done 
on the part of the Metropolitan’s generous, but not too 
closely scrutinizing or well-posted promoters. The 
Metropolitan has been a splendid musical development, 
and its management and sponsors and direction have 
earned the lasting gratitude of the New York and the 
American public; but it must progress very much fur- 
ther in the way of attention to relatively simple stage- 
mechanics and art before it can successfully compete 
with half-a-dozen German opera-houses, to say nothing 
of Bayreuth. A new staff of subordinates is pressingly 
needed, however, rather than machinery. Both in 
‘*The Mastersingers ” representation and in ‘‘Tristan,” it 
was a pleasure for a New Yorker to see how close was 
the Metropolitan’s approach to the Bayreuth model. 
Apropos of the last-named work, let me say that fine as 
Rosa Sucher is as Isolde, there are situations and climaxes 
in which Lehmann-Kalisch outrivalsher. If Vogl sings 
as artistically in New York during the most of his Ameri- 
can appearances he will do himself full justice, and de- 
fend ably the engagement of a tenor so advanced in 
life. Heis splendidly artistic as Tristan. But one must 
fear his voice will not be equal to the Metropolitan sea- 
son’s demands upon it. By the by,it was a pleasure to 
find that Mme. Materna, in “ Parsifal” sang with all her 
former volume of voice and perfect taste. She has 
never done herself justice in America owing to a variety 
of reasons. Itis to be hoped she may yet bave an op- 
portunity to appear before our public and attest herself 
still the great and impressive artist she is. 

These random notes lengthen a correspondent’s letter 
unduly. If time permitted, those belonging to an even- 
ing with Mme. Cosima Wagner at Villa Wahnfried, 
where everything suggests Wagner and his work and 
success, might be added; but there are only so many 
lines in THE INDEPENDENTS columns. Succeeding tothe 
Bayreuth Festival has been the general opening of 
nearly each great Hofopera of Germany and Austria. 
If one came so near to that mass of interesting extra- 
Bayreuth matter there would be no timely conclusion. 

MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
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THE CINCINNATI SCANDAL. 








BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC RECTOR, 





THE one thing most necessary to-day to secure a 
healthy and permanent growth of the Catholic religion 
is a fair and intelligent criticism of Church administra- 
tion in many dioceses. No so-called Catholic paper is 
free to publish any opinion or complaint, however well- 
founded, against the maladministration of Church af- 
fairs on the part of bishops. Catholic papers are justly 
styled organs. 

The Cincinnati ‘‘Scandal,” as Archbishop Elder has been 
pleased to designate an editorial in the diocesan paper 


editorial the publisher of the paper was required to make, 
show conclusively that the bishops of this country have 
resolved to shut out the light and air that are su neces- 
sary to the life and healthful growth of religion. On 
this account the editorial and its forced disavowal de- 
serve more than passing notice. 

The writer, evidently a priest, of the editorial which 
excited the Archbishop’s ire, shows how the letter and 
spirit of the decrees of the Baltimore Council governing 
the selection of priests for inamovable rectorates are 
grossly violated, to the great injury of the Church in 
the diocese of Cincinnati. The Archbishop, in the disa- 
vowal of the editorial which he required of Owen Smith, 
the publisher of The Catholic Telegraph, and which Mr. 
Smith says, ‘‘ his Grace so kindly dictated,” shows how 
episcopal acts are held above and secured from all crit- 
icism, and in a startling way exhibits the policy and 





88 one reflects. I cannut see how quite intelligent 


criticising his administration, and the disavowal of the 


ing critics, even when truthful and just and well-inten- 
tioned. 
The criticism, for so the editorial in the Telegraph 
may be called, of the administration in Cincinnati, 
vividly depicted a state of affairs maintained in oppo- 
sition to the spirit of law, which priests and people have 
long and bitterly complained of and anxiously sought 
reliefjfrom; the disavowal disclosed, as THE INDEPENDENT 
termed it, ‘‘ the undisguised dictatorial tyranny” which 
has frustrated every effort to remove a scandal or re- 
dress a wrong in the Church, as well as the relent- 
less cruelty with which every one who has had the cour- 
age to raise his voice in favor of reform has been perse- 
cuted. Noone who respects Archbishop Elder can read 
without regret his reply to Owen Smith’s plea of sick- 
ness: ‘* A bodily ailment need not hinder any well-dis- 
posed person from making honorable amends”; and his 
threat: ‘‘In case you should not think proper to com- 
ply with this requirement it will become my duty to 
take other measures to abate this scandal,” signifying 
that episcopal fulmination in the shape of an interdict 
would destroy the Telegraph, despite the fact that Pub- 
lisher Smith pleaded it was ‘‘ the only means of support 
of himself and family.” Does not this seem heartless ? 
The deep iniquity of this mode of suppressing all just 
criticism and of doing to death every one who raises 
his voice against wrong is not lessened when it is re- 
membered that Archbishop Elder is reputed the most 
pious, zealous, just and kindly prelate in the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in this country. Indeed, his Grace 
is careful to say that it is not the man Elder, nor the 
Christian who speaks and exhibits himself in the dis- 
avowal, but the bishop who speaks; that it is not he 
but the Council of Baltimore that prohibits and pun- 
ishes the criticism of ecclesiastical authority in this 
country. The Archbisnop’s act, therefore, is not the sin 
of an individual, but the sin of the well-settled policy 
and determination of the episcopate of this country to 
prevent criticism and punish critics, The Archbishop 
informs Mr. Smith: 


“T am not arguing a case as a litigant; I am giving 
judgment asa Bishop. Whether the things said in these 
articles are true or false, the publishing of them is an act 
which the Council of Baltimore prohibits as disturbing 
the peace, hostile to ecclesiastical authority and productive 
of scandal.” 

The bishops in this country have only one master 
that they fear—Public Opinion. They know that prac- 
tically they are amenable to no other authority, hence 
their effort to destroy all that goes to make up public 
opinion. In their efforts to prevent the public from 
knowing anything about their administrations truth is 
more feared than falsehood. But cannot a bishop be 
compelled to answer for his conduct at Rome? Yes and 
No! If arraigned for a specific act of flagrant injus- 
tice at Rome when the act injures some individual, 
Yes. But when his general policy and the tenor of his 
administration work injury to parishes and to the dio- 
cese at large, No! Who istoarraign him? ‘ What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business!” Itis next 
to impossible to arraign at Rome a bishop whose gen- 
eral policy may be working incalculable mischief to the 
diocese. Isthis not true? What could be considered 
more disastrous to the interests of a diocese than to 
have a crazy bishop in charge of it! In the United 
States it was next to impossible to have certain bishops 
who had become insane relieved of the administration 
of their dioceses. Bishops and Archbishops pleaded in 
favor of the retention of crazy bishops. Years were re- 
quired, heroic efforts were required, to have men that 
are now in asylums:removed from the administration 
of important dioceses. The same fellow-feeling, the 
same sickly sentimentality, the same episcopal ‘ free- 
masonry” still protects them of ‘ the first order.” 

The policy of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country as exhibited in the disavowal dictated by Arch- 
bishop Eider is: To secure silence, secrecy as to the 
mistakes and misdoings of bishops at every cost; to 
maintain episcopal authority, right or wrong, at all haz- 
ards; to prevent the publication of the truth when it re- 
flects on ecclesiastical authority. To this there is no ex- 
ception. Whether the things published are true or 
false, no matter, says the Archbishop, their publication 
is forbidden. No good motive, no remedy of evil, no 
protection of the suffering, no attainment of good, can 
justify any criticism of a bishop’s administration. The 
cure, says the Council, is worse than the disease. The 
critic is a greater criminal than the offender. When a 
certain frate complained publicly of the abuses that were 
making his order a scandal, a Superior whose delinquen- 
cies were the occasion and the cause of the scandals jus- 
tified himself, condemned and secured the exile of the 
imprudent frate, by declaring to his brethren: ‘ I never 

washed any of the dirty linen of the Order in public.” 
The inbred policy of the Church made the transgressor 
of all Jaw in the eyes of the Order an honorable man, a 
conscientious Christian who could be relied on not to 
give the poys away. Well, altho this Superior had con- 
tributed very largely to the Order’s stock of dirty linen 
he had taken pains never to allow any of the linen to be 
washed in private. Indeed, the accumulation was toe 
great to allow the linen to be washed in private; its very 
quantity made it impossible to escape publicity if the 





principles which guide bishops in coercing and punish- 


r linen was to be washed at all; and if it was not washed 
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there was no escape from a pestilence which would ex- 
pose the dirty linen to be burned in public. 

Fortunately for Catholics this policy and these vicious 
principles which turn so good and kind-hearted a prel- 
ate as Archbishop Elder into a monster when “ giving 
judgment as Bishop,” rest on no higher authority than 
the Baltimore Council. Those who know by what de- 
vices the decrees of the Third Plenary Council escaped 
reprobation at Rome know what respect some of them 
ure entitled to. Even his Grace of Cincinnati knows 
that they are not infallible; that they are disregarded 
by the bishops themselves in matters more commenda- 
ble to right reason and Catholic piety than the decree 
he cites in the Telegraph case. He knows that the very 
decree that sanctions ‘‘ his undisguised, dictatorial tyr- 
anny” in making Owen Smith disavow the sentiments 
and opinions of the editorial, ‘‘ whether true or false,” 
is enforced to punish one who pleads for obedience in 
letter and spirit to the Council’s decrees in the matter of 
inamovable rectorates; he moreover knows that the very 
decree cited to justify his discipline of Mr. Smith and 
his threat against the Telegraph is in this instance en- 
forced at the expense of good morals, and to the scandal 
of Catholics and non-Catholics. 

It is cheerfully admitted that the disseminator of 
scandal may be, and often is, a greater sinner than the 
author of the scandal. Thisis the case where the crime 
is of the past, is secret, is not likely to be repeated, 
where the criminal has reformed. The publishing of 
such acrime would subserve no good purpose, it would 
do evilin familiarizing people with crime and as wan- 
tonly destroy the repentant as if he were stoned to 
death. In this case, where the things published are 
true, the decree of the Baltimore Council could be justly 
entorced against the detractor. But, where the sin is 
continuous in its nature, goes on day after day working 
injury to religion, scandalizing souls, the publication of 
the abuse is meritorious if it puts an end to the abuse, 

The administration of even bishops is not excepted by 
the good morals which render the publishing of things 
true not only lawful but obligatory, when, 1. It will 
stop the wrong-doing or eliminate an abuse. 2. When 
it will correct or reclaim the culprit. 3. When it will 
save an intended victim or others from injury. 4. When 
it will secure reparation of an injury committed. Each 
and all of these conditions warranted the editorial in the 
Telegraph, a disavowal of which the Archbishop re- 
quired. 

In his communications the Archbishop does not deny the 
existence of grave abuses in his diocese; in fact, he con- 
cedes as much by saying ‘‘ whether the things published 
are true or false.” Had they been false would he not 
have required Mr. Smith to confess them false? The 
Archbishop does not deny that public exposure of these 
abuses is the only means left for their correction. In- 
deed, the Archbishop does notseem to have taken any 
steps toward correcting the abuses or punishing the au- 
thors of them. 

Do the abuses complained of in the Telegraph consti- 
tute such a scandal as to create a crying necessity for 
its abatement? Yes. Unhappily, the scandal is one 
that is not confined to the diocese of Cincinnati, but ex- 
ists in most of the dioceses in the United States. The 
scandal which the Telegraph sought to remove by expos- 
ing, consists intwo things: 1, The appointment of igno- 
rant, inexperienced, and venal priests as members of 
the board of examiners of applicants for inamovable 
rectorates. 2. In appointing conspicuously incompe- 
tent and unworthy priests inamovable rectors. 

It is well to say here that only one-tenth of the par- 
ishes of a diocese can be inamovable rectorates. These 
rectorates are the most prominent and important par- 
ishes, To show the bishop’s power for guod or evil it is 
only necessary to state that he has the appointing of all 
the examiners; that all applicants for these rectorates 
must obtain the bishop’s permission before they can 
enter the concursus for vacancies; that the bishop is not 
obliged to appoint those who pass the most creditable 
examination; he may appoint the one who barely 
escapes rejection; that the bishop may dispense some- 
times with the examination, and simply say, such a one 
is my selection, when the examiners are to nod assent. 
The bishop’s control over the appointments to inamova- 
ble rectorates is absolute. He alone is, therefore, to be 
responsible for the appointment of incompetent and 
unworthy rectors. 

Nowhere has the abuse of the episcopal power been 
more scandalous than in matters pertaining to inamov- 
able rectorates. The examiners are to ascertain an 
applicant’s knowledge of moral and dogmatic theology, 
sacred Scripture, canon law and liturgy; they are to 
consider his morals; they are to pass on his competency 
to manage finances, to rule a parish, and his ability to 
catechise and to preach. As the examiners themselves 
undergo no examination to prove their fitness it might 
be assumed that bishops would appoint as examiners 
only priests of acknowledged learning, probity and im- 
partiality; priests of large experience and eminent suc- 
cess in parish work, and whose acquaintance with the 
clergy is long and intimate. Such, however, is not the 
fact, It may seem incredible, yet there are on examin- 
ing boards men who cannot translate the Latin of the 
text-books; mere youths, who have never been engaged 


dred dollars for parochial purposes; men who have no 
knowledge of the priests of the diocese—strangers; men 
who plunged churches into such hopeless bankruptcy 
that their mismanagement of the finances became dio- 
cesan and national scandals; men, again, are on the 
board so clannish, partial and venal, that, after they 
have taken care of their friends, they will farm out the 
rectorates—as the Romans did the taxes—to the highest 
bidder. It is true these examiners are priests under 
oath; it is likewise true that in many instances this fact 
does not command the confidence of their fellow-priests. 
An oath does not make an unscrupulous man a credible 
witness, neither does an oath make an ignorant or mer- 
cenary priest a competent and impartial judge of the 
merits and qualifications of an applicant for an inamov- 
able rectorate. 

It is not a matter for surprise that examining boards so 
constituted should be despised, that respectable priests 
should spurn the indignity of submitting to an examina- 
tion before them or refuse to allow their claims for pre- 
ferment to be adjudged by such examiners. 

It is, moreover, a matter of not unfounded suspicion, 
and in some instances of fact, that the bishop’s choice 
for a vacancy has been so intimated that the world 
knows before the examination whvw the successful con- 
testant will be. Thus the pretense of an examination is 
turned into a caricature so huge that the profanum vul- 
gus laughs when it reads: “‘ Rev. —— has just been 
appointed to the inamgvable rectorate of St. ——, after 
having passed a rigid examination in theology, canon 
law, liturgy, etc., etc.” 

The result of all this is that no self-respecting priest 
will make application to enter the concursus, that the 
inamovable rectorates are left to be contended for by the 
incompetent and unworthy, sometimes allowed to go 
a-begging. Herein is a great scandal which his Grace of 
Cincinnati has not required any one to abate, altho he 
displayed wonderful promptness in requiring him to dis- 
avow the truth who sought to remove this abuse by ex- 
posing it. 

This scandal consists in turning into a contemptible 
farce an examination which if carried out in letter and 
spirit would be productive of the most salutary results. 
This scandal consists in prostituting to the production 
of idle, ignorant sycophants a provision for the 
Church that was intended to promote study, zeal, virtue 
and honorable independence among the clergy by making 
an object of laudable ambition such a parish as would 
prove a sphere for the exercise of their abilities, a re- 
ward for their merits, and save them from the nod of the 
bishop by giving them tenure of office. This scandal 
consists in such a perversion of law and episcopal power 
that the learned and meritorious are relegated to obscur- 
ity and poverty, and the ignorant and the vicious are 
promoted to the first seats in the synagog. This scan- 
dal consists in such a violation of the spirit of laws in- 
tended to secure to important parishes learned, virtuous, 
zealous, experienced priests, that instead of these grossly 
unfit pastors are thrust into these places to the great 
affliction and shame of congregations and to the injury 
of religion. Above all, the deep damnation of this 
scandal consists in multiplying itself, until it has placed 
largely in the hands of unworthy men the naming of 
the future bishop of the diocese. This is a scandal 
that should be cut and burned out of the Church with as 
little forbearance as a malignant cancer is extirpated 
from the human body. For the existence of this scandal 
the bishops are responsible; and their efforts, as at Cin- 
cinnati, are directed more against those trying to abate 
it than the scandal itself. 

‘« The ‘Scandal’ now is the undisguised dictatorial tyr- 
anny of the Archdishop.” For the exercise of this power 
the so-called abnormal condition of the Church is to 
blame. The power of a bishop in his diocese is as abso- 
lute as that of the Czar in Russia; it is often exercised as 
cruelly, with as little regard to law or right. Sic volo, 
sic jubeo. In the Church, consequently, the bishop is as 
much feared, flattered and hated as the Czar is in Rus- 
sia, whose smile makes a Cabinet Minister and whose 
frown makes a slave inthe mine. The bishop’s power is 
not founded on the consent pf the governed, law or 
justice. Those who lack merit succeed through flattery. 
This abnormal condition has destroyed the confidence 
that should exist between bishops and priests; it has 
made the bishops distrustful of men of manhood, culture 
and virtue. These they will not appoint to positions. 
This is strikingly illustrated in the appointment of 
vicars-general. While the qualifications for this office 
should be the highest, usually some nobody is selected 
for it. Of the many vicars-general in the country, but 
few, very few, rise above mediocrity; the vast majority 
fall below it. In an important diocese two priests were 
appointed vicars-general whose knowledge and piety 
were ona par. By common consent the priests of the 
diocese honored these worthies. who constituted one 
moral person with the bishop, with the sobriquets Bacco 
and Brigham. 

Let the bishops of this country turn their attention to 
abuses, the existence of which they dare not deny; let 
them devote their energies to the removal of these 
abuses; let them observe the spirit of the law as well as 
the letter; let them make more of a priest’s gifts and 
merits and service to religion than of ‘* devotion to one 





= 
and, seeing them, they will glorify the Father : 
of them; then they will abandon the insane and 
policy of covering up scandalous things, then 
not have need to take measures to discipline editors be. 
cause they publish the truth or to destroy ne 
then every libeler of ecclesiastical authority wil) be 
to confusion, convicted out of his own mouth, Die ee. 
clesic. 





I-DAH-HO. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 





I READ in the guide-books that I am the man who 
gave this embryo empire and incipient state itg Rame 
Whether or not this be true is of but little import; but i, 
is very important that this sweet and sonorous Dame be 
pronounced properly, and spelled properly as well, The 
future literature, the harvest that is to come after al} 
this hard plowing and planting of this present ener. 
tion, the art and the refinement that is to follow, wil] 
insist on getting back to the name that has endureg for 
centuries and centuries on the lips of the Indian, Let 
us not get too far away from the names and the pretty 
meanings of them. J-dah-ho!—the light on the moun. 
tain; Oregon—Aure il-agua—hear the falling water, ete,, 
etc. 

Yes, I admit that I am not sent out through these 
lands to find fault with the pronunciation of name 
the people. I know very well that I am employed 4 
point out the price and the quality of real estate, gold 
mines, cows, sheep, hogs, horses and town lots; but it 
is enough to split my ears wide open to hear Longtel- 
low’s pretty name O-mah-ha, continually called O-my. 
haw by the larger half of a half-million people in the 
pretty city. And this is only one example of gnc 
butchery and bad use of sweet names; but I have only 
space now to say that, as a rule, all these three-yilabie 
names—and nearly all Indian names are of three sylla- 
bles—that the accent 1s thrown heavily on the middle 
lable, as Dakéta, Tacoma, Spokane, etc. But right here 
Iam painfully reminded of the fact that Spo-kanh, 
from which placeI wrote last, certainly calls herself 
**Spo-cdn/” The ghosts of all good Indians oughtt 
rise up and haunt her with scalping-knives and toma 
hawks till she is willing to speak her sweet name with 
somewhat of the respect to which its soft and dreamful 
syllables entitle it. 

This new state, like Washington, is in convention, 
Idaho is to be a state also. Five states im line to be 
banked up against the Canada border! Will thenext 
tier of new states bear such names as Alberta, Manitoba, 
Ontario, and so on? Ibopeso. With profound respect 
for the great British lion and all her brave and supple 
cubs, I hope so. 

The continual talk to-day in Idaho, as in the a- 
bryo state which I have left behind me in the contim- 
ous woods, is not of land, or lumber, or mines, butof 
laws, constitutions. Ah, if you imagine that these pe- 
ple, who laid the foundations of these new states in tears 
and sweat and blood, are indifferent about the constitu- 
tions under which they are to go forward to splendid 
destinies, you are much mistaken. 

‘*T want to see her well launched as a state, and then 
I am ready to go,” said a venerable man to me yesterday 
as his hands shook with age and endurance, and heheld 
on but feebly to this new world where he has lived for 
more than forty years. 

But it would be idle for me to here attempt any detail 
of the voluminous work performed by these various 
conventions of baby states. I can only assure youd 
the large earnestness and concern and sincerity of the 
members of the two conventions which I have thus fat 
looked in upon. 

But it must also be mentioned that back of this ear 
nest and thoughtful and unselfish element stands the 
demagog in full force; a hungry, howling wolf is bert, 
waiting for some one of his number to be knocked dows 
or crippled in some way so that he can spring upon him 
and eat him. Indeed, he is ready to eat any one or aly 
thing that comes along if only his own mean coyote skin 
is not perforated. 

Look out for him, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dt 
kota. Ycu can hear him howling against monopoly, 
trusts, railroads. He raves and raves and roars against 
monopolists! He is with the people and for the people 
forever and forever. He uses the names of Lincoln and 
Gladstone as if there was still a third great name on the 
li-t which his modesty forbids him to mention, I hsv 
only time to say here, my fellow-toilers in the front line 
of toil, my fellow-founders of states, beware of this 
loafer, this liar, this arrant impostor! And when yo 
come to name the men who shall sit in the Senate {at 
you, limplore you do not forget the precepts of that Book 
which says: ‘‘by their decds ye shall know them 
When a man shall ask you for this highest honor 0B this 
earth, a seat in the United States Senate, ask him 

he has done. Where was he when the battles wert 
fought? Was he back yonder looking op, waiting {@ 
the danger and the work to be well over before he ca 
forward to put forth a hand and leg? ; 

The old Roman fashion of asking a man to show his 
wounds, won in the service of the State, was not 
one. So now when the grat day of trial comes 0? 








in pastoral work, who never raised nor expended a hun- 


person”; let their acts be such that men may see them 


the demagog comes forward with outstretched b 
stentorian lungs, stirring up strife among you, 
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be may possibly step in and profit by dissensions which 
hemay create, be careful what you do. 
out the map of this vast and mighty new em- 
and ask him to put his finger on the field that he 
has plowed. Ask him to name the city that bears his 
name. Ask yourself where is the mine that his hand 
has opened to the commerce of the world. Ask your 
fellow-legislator where is the plain that he has set to 
trees Or watered with wells, 

You must pardon me for saying this much, my fellow 
world-builders, as I thread my way through your string 
of states; but I see this lean and lazy wolf waiting his 
opportunity in nearly every town I have the honor to 
visit. He is very numerous; he 1s very desperate. I 
can only beg you again and again to be on your guard. 
As George William Curtis once said of a certain order of 

itician: ‘‘ He is very hungry and he is very thirsty.” 

Idaho is not laying out and building up towus as fast 
as any of the states I have written about on this tmp. 
But she is whirling right up in all branches of industry. 
It is not a wise man who puts too much money in his 
house to the neglect of his fields and herds. The same 
may be said of states. 

So far as I have seen Idaho, she is not only a great 
stock country but a great grain and fruit country as 
well. When we first settled down in Idaho no man 
dreamed of doing anything but dig gold; get gold and 
get out, was the cry for one, two, three years. But soon 
it was found that stock would not only live but grow 
fat on the sparsely scattered bunch grass that grew on 
the basalt and land terraces and mountain tops. Then 
it was found that cattle could winter fairly well on the 
jnodorous sage-brush. So we began to have cattle 
farms and dairy ranches. Finally people began to bring 
ina fruit tree or two from Oregon. For my part I went 
down and got a pack-horse load of little trees and set 
them out in the alkali on a little hill, putting in old 
boots, tin cans, all sorts of things that I could pick up 
around the miners’ cabins, to neutralize the hot and 
soapy substances 1n the alkali soil. And altho this first 
orchard in all this country was a day’s ride from the 
Idaho line of the present day it was all one country then 
and had its influence, and hundreds of other little or- 
chards soon followed. I read that these trees of this 
first little orchard are some of them three feet in diame- 
ter and have never failed bearing a single season in 
more than a quarter of a century. 

It must not be misunderstood as indicating that Idaho 
isan alkali land at all. So far from that it is much freer 
from alkali than the states and territories to the south. 
Atthe same time, its vast and varied realty has many 
spots where you must compromise with the alkali; as I 

didin that first orchard near the Oregon line by tempo- 
rizing the soil with some sort of antidote laid below and 
above the roots of the tree. 

The mines of Idaho—if you insist on including all 
that the awkward and arbitrary lines of the state claim— 
are. to-day the richest and the most lucrative in the 
known world. These are the mines spoken of in my last 
letter as tributary to Spokane Falls. 

But there are other mines in Idaho that have the same 
peculiarity of growing richer, instead of poorer, each 
year; notably those in and about Silver City. But were 
Ito put my finger on the first and the most enduring 
industry of Idaho I should name fruit growing. The 
states and cities that shall build along and on the high 
shelves of the Rocky Mountains, the Canada states and 
cities to the north, all these must be fed with fruit. And 
Idaho can grow,and indeed is already growing, fruit 
that is fruit! 

Ireckon it would read strangely to you to have me 
write down here the list of prizes to be paid at an agri- 
cultural fair in Idaho where I have been invited to read 
some lines. Suffice it to say that fine stock and fast 
stock, swift horses and the finest cattle come to the 
front in Idaho now. 

Ab, me! it is hard to not be reminiscent. Bear with 
your egotist a little longer. In my next letter I shall be 
beyond the old battle-grounds of my boyhood, and I 
shall turn aside no more to the trees I planted or the 
towns I built. But here where the Shoshunee River— 
they call it the Smoke River here, and do not seem to 
know that this pretty word Shoshonee is the Indian for 
Smoke—here where this wide, swift river flashed between 
its low willow banks at this very season, possibly on 
this very day, with father and mother and brothers 
and sister, I rested a little time in the tall rye grass 
thirty-nine years ago! I am enabled to put my finger on 
the very spot because of the ruins of old Fort Boise 
by the Shoshonee River. It is an addébé edifice, and 
some of the sun-dried brick must still remain here for 
ages to come, 

This was the first house, or semblance of a house we 
had seen for full half a year, and it made a most endur- 
ing impression. I think it out of its latitude here. For 
Ido not recall ever seeing another adobe house of this 
Mexican architecture nearly so far north. This was 
built by the Hudson Bay Trading Company, and was in 
Tuinsand abandoned as far back as, perhaps, fifty years 
ago. 

It is notable that none of these early Britons ever dis- 
Covered either the gold and silver in the mountains 
hereavouts, or the gold in the fertile soil underfoot. 


great, wide adobe walls that formed their “court”! 
What rosy apples might have fed the famishing exile 
trapper, who fancied himself ten thousand miles from 
civilization half a century age! 

Bat we must ourselves admit that it was fully thirty 
years after we first settled the spot that we found these 
gray and arid lands of hill and valley were fitted for 
wheat. Briefly, there never have been such wheat-fields 
found in the world as these gray hillsides that lie wait- 
ing for the plow. 

I find some rivalry here about the capital of the com- 
ing state, and so am tempted to tell the fate of a 
former capital of Idaho. 

Get a map and put. your finger on Lewiston. The 
writer held one end of ‘the lasso-rope that laid off this 
town in 1861, and had something todo with giving it 
the name it now bears. For you must know that here 
Lewis and Clark wintered in 1803-4. Here they left 
their horses in care of friendly Indians and found their 
way to the mouth of the Oregon River by nearly a 
thousand miles of canoe. Permit me to digress enough 
to say that the Indians had no horses up to that time. 
All the innumerable Indian ponies that dotted these 
hills and valleys when I first came bere sprang from 
those of Lewis and Clark. 

Well, now follow up Salmon River from Lewiston 
till you come to Millersville. You do not find it? Ah, 
Millersville is not on the new maps now. Neither is 
Florence, the first capital of Idaho. They are indeed 
nowhere. But this is the story of them: The route up 
Salmon River from Lewiston was the Indian trail by 
which I first rode my express to and from the new 
mines of Idaho. Millersville was the place where I 
had my “‘express office.” A town grew up there in ten 
days in the dense little pine trees that seemed to have no 
bound or limit; for people poured in upon and about the 
express Office and settled down by thousands daily. 

Then an old doctor by the name of Ferbur came in 
with a pack train ioaded with a drug-store and babies. 
There was a pretty girl, by the name of Florence, at the 
head of the babies, and this was the first family in the 
mines. He wanted a lot in Millersville by the express 
office. No one would sell a lot for less than a fortune; 
and so he went up on the hill, half a mile further, with 
his drug-store and babies and laid out Florence. And 
all the men who came after that went to Florence, 
where the pretty girl was, and Florence became the 
capitalof Idaho, But the wolf and the owl hold pos- 
session of both our cities now—a warning to builders 
and to ‘“‘boomers.” 








fine Arts. 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTING AT THE EXPO- 
SITION. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 


THE French school of painting leads the world. The as- 
sertion can be made without fear of contradiction; but 
supposing, for argument’s sake, that some one arose suffi- 
ciently jealous of this national honor, or sufficiently igno- 
rant of art matters, to deny this statement, a tour through 
the picture galleries at the International Exnibition wuld 
quickly disabuse him. 

Russia, Austro-Hungary, Italy, Spain, the Scandinavian 
nations, Holland and Switzerland, all these show in their 
separate sections that their best artists have studied in 
Paris and are strongly under the influence of French mas- 
ters. It is difficult to pronounce as to the Germans, judg- 
ing, that is, from their work at the International; and 
many of them from long residence are practically Pari- 
sians. The best American work 1s produced by Freach- 
trained men. England is the only country where some 
individuality is felt, andin England the younger men ure, 
happily, coming over to the majority. 

The French pictures at the Exposition are divided into 
two sections; there is the Centennial and the Décennial. 
The latter division contains about fifteen hundred pictures 
—that is, about one hundred and fifty chosen from the best 
of each year’s Salon, since the last universal Exposition of 
79. 

To any one familiar with the standard and quality of 
the work at the yearly Salons, a hundred and fifty of the 
best pictures from each will convey a great deal; it means, 
in fact, that every picture judged on its individual merits 
would be worthy a recompense of some sort—homorable 
mention or medal. From this remark some idea of the 
average excellence of the collection may be gathered; in 
addition to which there is another noteworthy advantage 
for the art student or amateur, every leading master is 
represented by his best production of the last decade. 

Seventeen rooms have been set apart for the reception of 
this collection, three large rooms in the center being re- 
served for the largest pictures. The pictures are arranged 
as far as possible in alphabetical order. 

In room No. 1 are the works of some of the younger mas- 
ters, such as Aguche, Aubiet, Clairin, Chartran, etc. Of the 
first-named artist the most noticeable thing is his ‘* Enig- 
ma,” exhibited in the Salon of ’88 and bought by the State. 
His study of ayoung girl, tho less rich and strong in color, 
possesses a subtle delicacy of tone and poetry of sentiment 
wanting in his more ambitious pictures; the simplicity of 
the child’s face and her total lack of self-consciousness are 
very charming. 

Monsieur Aublet’s principal work, a group ef vocalists 
round a piano, is a work of high order. It is, however, most 
distinctly what can be called “an artist’s picture.’’ It is the 








What peaches they might have grown here within the 





struggled over the working difficulties of his craft that 
distinguish it most particularly. It will never appeal to 
the outsider as do his ‘‘ White Child’ and “ Pink Child,” 
or above all his seaside picture ‘* Freport,” in which one 
feels the fresh sea-breeze. 

Monsieur Emile Adan sends but. three pictures; each 
one so beautiful that one vainly longs for more. Monsieur 
Adan is not a prolific painter, bat from time to time there 
issues from his studio in the Rue de Courcelles, an absolute 
gem, such as ‘The Ferryman’s Daughter.” The title is 
commonplace enough, but the title does not make the pic- 
ture. There is life, action, movement, in the shabbily 
dressed young peasant pulling her father’s boat across the 
stream.every muscle in her vigorous young body has to be 
brought into play, for the stream is astrong one. “An Au- 
tumn Evening,’’ by the same artist, is an exquisite land- 
scape full of quiet sentiment. 

Icis rather strange that Monsieur Chartran,whois mostly 
known asa decorative artist, should be represented only 
by anumber of small portraits; not but that these por- 
traits are extremely interesting, from their clear execution 
and from the fact that they are the representation, many 
of them, of well-known individuals. Mrs. Weldon, the 
irrepressible Mrs. Weldon, terror of ali London Magis- 
trates, is among them in all her dimpled, comely beauty; 
Mounet-Sully, who has been painted so many times in his 
16le of Hamlet, which, to my mind, he represents so poorly; 
Julian Story, the American artist, the Baronness de Roths- 
child, and others, io their faces all so widely different, 
Chartran has discovered and produced each in bis or 
her characteristics. 

In the second room there are ten portraits by Bonnat for 
the eye to feast on; first and foremost the magnificent one 
of the great anti-slavery Crusades, the Algerian Cardinal 
Lavigerie, whose venerable and kindly face beams out 
above the wonderfully executed scarlet of his:robes; after 
the Cardinal comes Monsieur Pasteur and his little girl; Al- 
exandre Dumas, the younger, which was the portrait of the 
year 1887; Jules Ferry, Puvis de Chavannes, the celebrated 
fresco painter, Victor Hugo, the Countess Potocka, and 
three other ladies. M. Bonnat is less admirable when his 
sitter is awonan; it is the portrayal of hard, rugged faces 
that is his forte; with softer outlines and more delicate 
complexions he does not suceeed so well. 

in the next room are ten portraits by Carolus Duran, so 
that the student has an opportunity of comparing the two 
greatest living portrait painters, each represented by his 
best work. To my mind Bonnat is comparative, Carolus 
Duran superlative. He can take his place unchallenged 
beside the finest masters the world has produced; he can 
paint women as well as men. His portrait uf the Countess 
V., which won him the medal of honor in 1879, is a superb 
work ; his ‘‘ Pasteur” is more really the great savant than 
is Bonnat’s. That he has delicacy as well as strength is 
exemplified in the portrait of his daughter, a beautiful 
brunette, and in that of Miss Lee Robbins. 

Religious subjects do not find much favor among French- 
men of to-day. Bouguereau is one of the few eminent ar- 
tists for whom they have any attractions. Among the ten 
which he contributes it is strange not to find his *‘ Mater 
Dolorosa,’’ which has certainly been copied, photographed, 
engraved and popularized generally as much as any _ pic- 
ture, ancient or modern. I wouder why he elected to let it 
remain on the walls of the Luxembourg. It is surely equal 
to ‘‘The Annunciation,” and better than ‘“‘Jesus Christ 
Meeting his Mother.” In ‘Love the Conqueror,” in 
‘* First Grief’? (Adam and Eve lamenting their dead Abel), 
the “‘ Bather,”’ the ‘* Youth of Bacchus’’—in all, in fact, is 
apparent the same search for what the French call ‘jolié 
contour,” the same roundly graceful limbs, the same por- 
celain quality in the flesh. Bouguereau’s pietures make 
the most admirable chromos. - 

Of Benjamin Constant’s Oriental subjects the most im- 
portant is “Justice in the Harem,” a Moorish interior, 
representing an incident of the fourteenth century. It is 
a most uapleasant incident; and tho one can but admire 
the skill which has been bestowed on the chronicling of it, 
one passes witn relief to the less horrible ‘‘ Prisoners of 
Morocco,” and the *‘ Pastime of the Caliph.’’ Truth to 
tell, however, most of Monsieur Constant’s work has a vein 
of the morbidly terrible running through it. Like the 
‘penny dreadful’ hero, he “‘revels in gore.’’ His three 
decorative panels for the new Sorbonne, ‘'Science, Letters 
and the Academy,”’ are very beautiful, and free from that 
stiffness of pose and dullness of tone which so often mar 
decorative art. Apropos—what a palace of delight the Sor- 
bonne will be when it is finished! Every great man has 
been laid under contribution for its adornment. 

Detaille, the most fascinating of military painters, sends 
to this section only six paintings: but many others by him 
are scattered up and down in the Centennial collection, 
some of which have already been noticed in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

Of these six, the largest, and so presumably the most im- 
portant is ‘‘ The Dream,” of last year’s Saion, a bivouac of 
tired soldiers. The poor fellows, worn out with marching 
and privation, have stacked their arms and dropped down, 
each one where he stood, in the mud and the slush. Offi- 
cers and men are lying pell-mell, all fast asleep. But Mon- 
sieur Detaille has introduced an element of fancy into the 
stern realities of war. He pictures for us the supposed 
dreams of these soldiers. Across the dark blue sky sweeps 
a spectral, shadowy troop, the grande armée, at whose 
wonderful achievements and deeds of valor “all the world 
wondered.’”’ At the head rides Napoleon, turning to wave 
a hand of hope and encouragement to the weary fellows 
sleeping below. There isa suggestion of the comic about 
this part of the picture which spoils it for any one upfortu- 
nate, or fortunate enough to possess a keen sense of humor; 
but, after long and close observation, I have come to the 
conelusion that this faculty is wanting in most Frenchmen; 
the cleverest and wittiest among them lack the power of 
distinguishing the nice line which divides the sublime 
from the ridiculous. Two picture; painted for the Em- 
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the Imperial Family,” together with one or two smaller 
canvases, are splendid examples of technical! skill. 

Gervex, the exponent of realism in art, as Zola is in liter- 
ature, has nine large pictures. The ‘‘ Masked Woman,” 
which made such a sensation a few years ago,is a splendidly 
painted and splendidly modeled nude figure. It was not 
the absence of drapery which called forth such a storm of 
protestation; it was a certain indefinable suggestiveness 
which characterized all the accessories of the room; above 
all, it was the mask which covers the upper half of the face 
and through which laughs out a pair of boldly insolent 
eyes. ‘‘ The nude female figure, delicately treated, is the 
most beautiful, as itis the most difficult, of all subjects; 
but put on the figure so much as a necklace, it becomes in- 
decent.’”’” Such I remember was the doctrine preached to 
me long ago by a well-known American artist. “ Dr. 
Kean” shows the well-known surgeon about to perform an 
operatior on a young woman who lies insepsible on a table; 
around him stands his clinique, a group of men eagerly 
following his ev2ry action. That the minor as well as the 
principal figures are portraits, va sans dire. It is a curious 
taste which :an find pleasure in such ghastly hospital 
scenes. The best that can be said for the picture is that it 
is clever. 

** Rolla,” which serves again lfor the introduction of the 
nude, is an incident from Alfred De Musset’s poem. It has 
always struck me that painters when they treat this sub- 
ject get as far as they can from the sentiment of the poet: 
the intense pity, the scathing indignation of De Musset is 
always absent from the work of his illustrators. As a por- 
trait painter Gervex has great talent. 

Louis Deschamps, an eccentric and original artist, is 
represented by several works of importance, but among 
them one looks in vain for one of those babies he paints so 
delightfully. When he is not engaged on extreme juven- 
ility Monsieur Deschamps wanders into the realm of the 
unpleasant; even his so-called’ religious works are mor- 
bidly fantastic, his color is pink and patchy, his drawing 
defective, his flesh all looks as if it had heen dead some 
time, and yet there is a breath of genius, of the genius 
which is akin to insanity. In all he does, in ‘* Mad,” for 
instance, the poor girl nursing a rabbit in place of her lost 
baby; in “The Abandoned’’—“ La Cribleuse,” each pos 
sesses a nameless attraction, stronger than one’s first feel- 
ing of repulsion. , 

Of all fascinating, dreamy, delightful artists Henner, 
the poet painter, is surely the first. In the eighth room 
hang eight pictures by him, each one amasterpiece. No 
man paints flesh as he does, with such subtle undertones, 
such round softness of outline. *‘Saint Sebastian,” a pic- 
ture much talked of a year or two ago, and the ‘“ Crucifix- 
ion ” are perhaps his most ambitious works; the former is 
the best—the dead body of the young martyr lies with 
such an expression of hardly won rest in the loving hands 
stretched out to receive it. There is nothing repulsive, 
nothing horrible in the martyrdom as Henner shows it to 
us; the whole picture is full of the same spirit of glad 
resignation wbich moved the early Christians. The ‘*Read- 
ing Girl,” which will no doubt some day figure as a Mag- 
dalene, is one of the most beautiful works of its kind of 
modern times; *‘Fabriola’”’ has the tenderness and pity 
which are so noticeable in “ Sebastian,’’ whiletwo portraits 
testify that the Alsatian master can paint from life as well 
as from imagination. 

Jules Lefebvre, so well known to all English-speaking 
students, has a place of higher honor. His “Diana Sur 
prised,” ‘“‘ Psyche,”’ ‘“‘The Orphan,” ‘‘Toilet of the Be- 
trothed,” etc., have all the same amiable qualities, the 
same neat prettiness, but they gain nothing in value as 
the years bring more intimate acquaintance with them. 

L’hermitte’s scenes from rural life are unequaled for 
freshness and vigor. One of them “The Vintage,” was 
brought from the New York Metropolital Museum; another, 
“ Paying the Harvester,” comes from the Luxembourg. In 
looking at the picture, I have always longed so earnestly 
that the old man in the foreground would move—his per- 
sistent pose is aggravating; alove, he would be magnificent, 
but in copjunction with the other figures, be looks stiff; 
the womau nursing a child beside him, her husband receiv- 
ing his wages from the farmer, are faultless; the sun fall- 
ing On the red roof of the granary, the whole mise en 
scene is beyond criticism. 

{n Aimé Morot’s battle scenes ‘‘ Reischoffen”’ and “* Eaux 
Lestiennes,’’ one seems to hear the cannons roar, his horses 
thunder by in mad galop, the smoke, the din, the cries and 
confusion, ali in action and movement. “ Reiscbhoffen”’ 1s, 
perhaps, the finest picture of its kind produced by modern 
art; it was painted expressly for the Exhibition and is on an 
enormous scale. It is as powerful as itis painful and re- 
pugnant, and will add greatly to the reputation of the 
artist, already known as one of the most original and ver- 
satile France possesses. 

Maignan’s “‘ Voice of the Tocsin,’’ which took the medal 
of honor at last year’s Salon, is an immease representation 
of a purely imaginative subject; the great bell pulled by 
scores of terrified women, clangs outits voice of warning to 
the world. The idea is fine, and the drawing and modeling 
equally so; but Monsieur Maignan has got a quantity of dis- 


agreeable purple-red into his color which makes the whole 
thing distasteful. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 





Science. 


THE TORONTO MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 


BY WM. H. HALE, PH.D. 








TuE thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, held from 
August 28th to September 3d, was in some respects the 
most noteworthy in the bistory of the Association. It was 
one of the large meetings, four hundred and twenty-four 
members having been present. It was an occasion of wide- 
spread popular interest, as evinced by the very full reports 
of proceedings in the loca] newspapers, and the almost un- 
bounded hospitality of citizens as shown in numerous en- 
tertainments and excursions. Several of the papers were 
themes of elaborate editorial discussion, among which 1 





name Major Hill’s vice-presidential address to seciion “1” 
on Economic and Sociologic Relations between the United 
States and Canada, and Professor Fernow’s paper on 
National Protection for Material Resources before the 
same section. 

Major Hill’s address was severely criticised by the lead- 
ing papers of all parties here. He favored political as well 
as economic union of the two couutries, regarding com- 
mercial union as impracticable because incompatible with 
a protective tariff, which he strongly supports. However 
much some of us may be disposed to sympathize with the 
sentiment of England’s Laureate as to the coming “‘ parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world,’ it is certain 
that political union has but few friends on the Canadian 
side of the border, and that it is growing in disfavor. 
It appears to me that a marked change in sentiment is no- 
ticeable since my last visit to the Dominion, in 1887. Polit- 
ical union had at that time many supporters, especially in 
the Western provinces. An intelligent gentleman, owner 
of one of the largest islands in the Muskoka lakes, whom I 
met on our excursion to that region, may fairly be taken 
as a representative man. He says that political union is 
opposed because of the heterogeneous element of our popu- 
lation in the States and the lack of interest in politics by 
our well to-do citizens, which enables the worthless and 
alien element to control the Government. He pointed out 
what was indeed apparent, the homogeneity of the popula- 
tion in this province, where Celtic features are seldom seen 
and Negroes are also few, almost all the people being 
evidently English or Scotch. He prefers the Canadian 
Government to ours because it is freer, and public officers 
are more directly and continually amenable to the popular 
will, because they do not hold a tenure for any definite 
term, but are at any time removable by Parliament, and 
therefore are continually on their good behavior. He re- 
gards it, on the whole, more desirable to have two great 
nations on the North American continent than only one, 
illustrating this position by an anecdote of the gentleman 
who used to visit a lady and appeared much attached to 
her: and when asked why he did not marry her, replied 
that he should then have no place t> spend his evenings. 
Thus, he said, if we were all one people we could not enter- 
tain you as guests as we are now doing. Besides this, Can- 
ada is now exempt from all expense for diplomatic and 
consular service, and yet receives the full benefit of the 
English corps. 

Mr. Fernow’s paper probably appealed more strongly tothe 
feelings and interests of his auditors than any other. The 
destruction of forests and fisheries, the exhaustion of 
mines and extermination of game, call for governmental 
interference in Canada as well asin the States. The start- 
ling fact was announced by Professor Bell, that an area of 
forests equal in extent to Great Britain, is annually burned 
in Canada, at which rate the entire forest area would be 
destroyed within thirty years. 

Papers by J. R. Dodge urged the importance of govern- 
mental control of the arid lands of the West, and the adop- 
tion of an extensive plan of irrigation. The preservation 
and planting of forests should go hand in hand with sys- 
tems of irrigation, inasmuch as the forests protect the soil 
from violence of winds and too rapid resulting evaporation. 
Mr, Fernow took issue most emphatically with the position 
taken by Major Powell in the March number of the North 
American Review, wherein he advocated the destruction 
of Rocky Mountain forests. Mr. Phipps, of Toronto, pre- 
sented the Canadian view of the subject of forest preserva- 
tion. 

The organization of the American Geological Society 
was completed at this meeting, and the first papers were 
presented to it, Prof. James D. Dana being first to read, 
taking as bis theme the development of areas of the conti- 
nent of North America. 

He frankly recedes from some of the positions taken in 
‘“‘Dana’s Geology,’”’ not, he explained, from any ill-will 
toward the author. He attaches increased importance to 
the line of demarcation between upper and lower Silurian, 
and thinks this difference so great as to require a new no- 
menclature, with distinct names for the two Silurian hori- 
zons. The formation of the continent he believes to have 
been almost from the beginning endogenous, the rim of up- 
heaved land baving early inclcsed an inland sea, and shut 
out tbe waters of the ocean. 

The annual address of the retiring president, Major 
Powell, was on the Evolution of Music, and was a bovel 
essay, applying the evolutionary theory in quite a new 
field. ‘* We do not kill the poor musician,” said he, ‘‘ and 
leave the good one to perpetuate the breed; but the law of 
survival of the fittest, which elsewhere in the animal king- 
dom controls the survival of the individual, is, in the evo- 
lution of music, applied to the music itself,’’ or words to 
that effect. 

Vice-President Goodale’s address to the section of bi- 
ology on protoplasm, was a masterpiece, and contributed 
much toward his subsequent election as president of the 
Association. 

Over two hundred papers were read in the several sec- 
tions, besides the various public and vice-presidential ad- 
dresses. Professor Gilbert’s address on the geological his- 
tory of Niagara presents the latest phase of knowledge on 
this subject. It appears that the measurements made dur- 
ing the meeting of the Association at Buffalo in 1886 were 
the most accurate and contribute much toward solving the 
problem of rate of recession of the falls. 

One of the excarsions this year was to Niagara. Another, 
which I attended, was to the Muskoka lakes, a delightful 
ponent, and one which must grow in favor as it becomes 

nown. 

The geologists made an excursion after the meeting to 

the Huronian rocks, noruh of Lake Huron, to study that 
imperfectly understood formation, devoting three days to 
that purpose. As Winchell, Claypole, Hitchcock, Selwyn 
and Bell were of the purty, valuable results are expected. 
They will visit also the great Sudbury copper miues. 
_ The | nyo position of the Association is highly gratify- 
ing. For the first time since its organization it is now es- 
tablished on a firm financial footing, having an invested 
surplus of $4,600, and no debt, and a membership of over 
two thousand, while many cities now compete with one 
another for the honor of entertaining it. Invitations were 
received from Washington, Pittsburg, Nashville, Louis- 
ville, Concord, N. H., and Rochester—the two latter for 
1891; but the Association was virtually pledged to Indian- 
apolis, and this invitation was renewed with great 
earnestness, 80 that it was accepted, and we meet there 
August 19th, 1890, under the Presidency of George L. 
Goodale, of Harvard University. 





Personalities. 


FiTzZ-GREENE WASHINGTON, a great-great-grand. 
of George Washington, has recently described the 
ton-Burr duel as it was seen by his grandfather, Captain 
Fitz Hughes, in the following words: 


“ When Captain Hughes discovered that his friends had 
to fight he took a boat and a couple of slaves—both of them 
oarsmen—and rowed as fast as possible to the battle-grouna, 
He got there in time to see the fight occur as follows, but Rot to 
stop it, as was hishope. Hamilton and Burr were each to fire 
twice or tbrice at one another. At the word of co for 
the first fire Hamilton fired at Burr and Burr fired in the ain 
Hamilton, of course, missing Burr—but at the second 
Hamilton fired in the air and Burr shot Hamilton. 9 
thought Burr meant to kill him as he meant tokill Burr; there. 
fore, Hamilton at the first firing aimed to shoot Burr, Burr, 
deeming that Hamilton would, of course, at the next shot en. 
deavor again te shoot him, of course changed his tactics ang 
shot Hamilton. Hamilton, wishing not to be outdone by Burr 
and presuming that Burr would again make no effort to shoot 
him, fired his pistol off in the air. This is the true history of 
the duel fought by these two great men.” 





....It seems that American editors and publishers are not 
more piratical in their dealings with English authors thay 
English editors and publishers are sometimes with Amer. 
ican authors. Maurice Thompson tells of how an English 
editor once wrote to him for a short paper saying, “J will 
pay you the highest rate on receipt of the MS,” Mr. 
Thompson wrote the paper with great care and kept it, ag 
he says, within the limit of four thousand words set by the 
editor. He sent the manuscript off and in due time two 
pounds were sent to him as the highest rate of payment} 
Surely it would be hard for an English author to surpass 
this story. 


...-Hippolyte, the provisional President of the Repablie 
of Hayti, is a full-blooded Negro, and is described as “a 
mano of considerable ability, energy and resource.” The 
fact that he has no tincture of white blood is said to com. 
‘mend him to his people who were prejudiced against the 
deposed Légitime not only because he was “ tricky, un- 
scrupulous and treacherous,’ but a mulatto as well, 
They might have stood his moral shortcomings, but the 
shortcomings of blood were too much for them. 


--..A correspondent of the New York Tribune says that 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward and her family were greatly aston- 
ished at the success of her novel. She submitted the map- 
uscript to chosen friends and counselors, and they discour- 
aged her to the best of their ability from attempting to 
print it. She found a publisher, however, and the friends 
rejoiced. It is asserted, by the way, that Mrs. Ward will 
surely visit New York next winter. 


....The Hon. George B. Loring, United States Minister 
to Portugal, sent last week a letter to the Massachusetts 
State Fair at Worcester, describing Portuguese agricul- 
ture. Dr. Loring has been for twenty-five years the Presi- 
dent of the New England Agricultural Society, and has 
always taken a wari interest in all state fairs and cattle 
shows. 








Pebbles. 


WHEN a vessel hugs the shore, what follows? Why, 
a little smack on the beach, to be sure.—Baltimore Amer- 
ican. 





....-The King of the Cannibal Islands used to have 
many domestic broils when he cooked his servants.—Hotel 
Mail. 


....-Mr. Edison is going to visit Krupp’s works at Essen. 
He expects to meet there some of the biggest guns in 
Europe.—Bostun Herald. 


....A facetious paragrapher wrote of a worker in bronze 
who was hanged: “* His designs were execrable, but his exe- 
cution was superb.’’—Jeweler’s Weekly. 


.... What is the difference between an apple and a pretty 
girl, unless it is that you squeeze an apple to get cider, and 
you get ’sideaprevty girl to squeeze her ?—Lowell Courter. 


.... Visitor: ‘* My name is Scribbler. I sent you several 
contributions. Is there anything among them you can 
use?” Editor: ‘* Yes, the postage stamps.”—Texas Sift- 
ings. 


. ..Smokeless powder is the latest successful invention 
of the European armies. Now if they will get up leadless 
bullets it may save a good deal of bloodshed.—Lowell 
Courter. 


.... Vanderhoof: “ Miss Primmer isn’t pretty, and sheis 
over forty, but I understand that old Primmer is going 
give her a substantial dot.”” Vanderhorn: “‘ He ought 0; 
she’s in her dotage.’’—Texas Siftings. 


....“‘They have seen the sea serpent again,” said Jenkin- 
son, as he looked up from his newspaper. ‘‘ Yes; do you 
know what vessel sighted it?” ‘‘ Not exactly, but it was 
probably a Canarder.’’— Washington Capital. 


....Fatty Spacer: ‘‘ Where are your family this summer, 
Desque?” Ed Desque: “They are stopping at a little 
hamlet down on Long Island. And you?” ‘I’m boarding 
at a little ham and egglet on Park Row.’’—Puck. 


....Mr.N. Peck: *‘1 think if any one is entitled to a pea 
sion it’s me.”” Mudge: ‘“‘ You were never in the war, wer 
you?” Mr. N. Peck: “No; but the fellow my wife was 
engaged to got killed at Shiloh.””—Terre Haute Express. 


....Ratlway Official: ‘M’sieu, your valet has been rua 
over and cut into a dozen pieces!” Languid Englishman: 
“ Haw ! Be good enouxh, please, to bring the piece that— 
haw !—contains the key of my hat-box—haw 1’—Half-Hol- 
iday. 
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School and College. 


PRESIDENT ROBINSON’s last report for Brown University, 
nted to the corporation last week, expresses the con- 
yiction, the result of his service of seventeen years, that 
the university, in common with all the colleges of the 
country, “ needs a full corps of skillful professors and it- 
structors, the number depending partly on the number of 
students in attendance and still more on the number of 
subjects proposed to be taught.”” He pleads for rotation in 
office. ‘“‘ The tacit assumption that a professorship is a life 
tenure breeds many and serious evils. And hardly less 
mischievous in the long run,” he adds, ‘is the assumption 
that all kinds of instruction, good, bad and indifferent, are 
entitled to the same rate of compensation.” What, in the 
estimation of the retiring president, ought to be the relig- 
jous character of a college faculty, is thus set forth: ‘A 
college faculty ought to consist’ only of men who have 
clear, decided and active Christian characters. No man 
can do more radical harm to young minds than a teacher 
who is skeptical in spirit and unsettled in his moral and 
religious beliefs.” The report urges the importance of 
having every department and professorship come under the 
supervision of the president. There should also be ‘‘ main- 
tained a just recognition of the relative value and of the 
differing methods of different departments of knowledge 
jn the unified whole.”” Dr. Robinson earnestly vindicates 
the plan of laboratory work so successfully carried out in 
Brown University, alluding specially to the new physical 
Jaboratory in Wilson Hall and the astronomical observa- 
tory, about to be erected, the latter being the munificent 
$20,000 gift of Governor Ladd. It is hoped that within a 
reasonable period a botanical garden and a Rhode Island 
arboretum will be started on what is known as ‘‘ The Met- 
ealf Grounds.’’ In closing he says: 

“In resigning the presidency of the University, I retire with 
‘the consciousness of having labored honestly for its best inter- 
ests; and with the conviction that, while its progress, from 
causes Which ought never to have existed, has not been all that 
J had labored and hoped for, there has, nevertheless, been an 
advance in the kind and extent of its work; it has never been 
more in favor with those who are disposed to supply it with 
needed funds than it now is; and it never had a better prospect 
of usefulness and of patronage from all parts of our country 
than has recently been opened before it.” 





The corporation has elected the Rev. Dr. Samuel White 
Duncan, of Haverhill, Mass.,a Fellow, 1n place of Prof. 
William Gammell, deceased. The new gymnasium and 
astronomical observatory will be erected at once. Prof. 
Albert G. Harkness, of Madison University, was elected 
associate professor of Latin; Professors Lincoln and Hark- 
mess give up a part of their work. A minute having refer- 
ence to the resignation of Dr. Robinson was unanimously 
passed. In it the corporation place upon their records 
“their appreciation of the fidelity, industry and ability 
with whicb he has performed the duties of the presidency 
forthe last seventeen years.”’ 


..-Colorado College has strengthened its scientific de- 
partment by the addition of Dr. A. J. Cajori, who, after re- 
ceiving his degree, at Johns Hopkins University, was pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the Tulane University in New 
Orleans. It has als» called to the department of modern 
languages Miss Elizabeth W. Eaton, daughter of Dr. Hor- 
ace Eaton, and niece of Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. The college will have the largestpum- 
ber of students this fallin its history, and an increasingly 
large number from the East, who go there because of their 
health and the opportunities that the college offers. 


...David N. Blakely, a graduate of Dartmouth, class of 
89, has received the appointment of instructor of English 
and financial manager of the American College, at Aintab, 
Tarkey. 








Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A NUMBER of political conventions were held in dif- 
ferent parts of the country last week. The Liquor Dealers 
of New York held a State Convention at Rochester and 
adopted a platform indorsing “the policy of regula- 
tion ” and condemning “‘ the policy of prohibition,’’ oppos- 
ing high license and favoring ‘‘a reasonable license,’ 
favoring the disqualification of criminals from receiving 
jlicenses, favoring the sale of liquor on six days from 5 A.M. 
ito 1 A.M. and leaving the regulation of Sunday sales to each 
locality, condemning the Civil Damage Act, denying ‘‘ the 
Tight of the majority of the people to dictate to the minor- 
jity what they sha)l eat or drink,’’ and favoring a strict 
enforcement of the law regarding the sale of intoxicants 
to minors. The Prohibitionists of the State met in Syra- 
suse and nominated Jesse H. Griffin, of Westchester, for 
‘Secretary of State. The platform declared for full prohibi- 
ttion and against high license, demanded the enforcement 
of the prohibition provisions of the excise laws,disapproved 
of local option,opposed the submission of constitutional pro- 
hibition by either of the old parties, but pledged its support 
in case anamendment should be submitted, declared that 
the right of suffrage rests on no mere circumstance of race, 
color, sex or nationality; that the law should be so amended 
as to require ten years’ residence for naturalization; that 
the party is opposed to all trusts and monopolies in the 
mecessaries of life; that the American Sunday, in the in 
#terest of public order, should be jealously guarded; that 
‘the purchase and sale of votes should be punished with 
-disfranchisement; that the principle of Civil Service re- 
form should be honestly applied in appointment to office: 
‘that labor should have its adequate compensation, etc. 
The Prohibitionists of Massachusetts met at Worcester 
‘and selected Dr. John Blackman as candidate for Governor. 
‘Their resolutions take the usual stand in favor of constitu- 
‘tional statutory prohibition, and arraign both the Repub- 


pression of the rum traffic. They also favor suffrage rest- 

ing.on the relations of the citizen to the State and not on 

color, race or sex. The tariff plank calls for a revision of 

tariff taxes, for the enlargement of industries, and for plac- 

ing them upon a more permanent, natural and equal 

basis. The Pennsylvania Democrats nominated FE, A. Bigler 

for State Treasurer and the Union Labor Party of Iowa 
nominated a fall State ticket, with S. B. Dowing for Gov- 
ernor. The first State Convention of Washington was held 

at Walla Walla. The platform denounces the Democracy 
for its second attempt to force American !abor into compe- 
tition with pauper Europe. It recognizes the right of labor 
to organize for self-protection. All legislation to alleviate 
the sufferings of soldiers or soldiers’ widows is approved. 
it commends liberal appropriations for river and coast de- 
fense by the navy. and favors legislation restoring and 
promoting the merchant marine. It unequivocally pledges 
the representatives of the Republican Party to work to 
open Columbia River. Trusts and combinations which co- 
operate against labor are denounced. It indorses the Ex- 
clusion Act; and recommends to favor further legislation 
for the protection of American labor and the preservation 
of the country for its citizens, and asks that reservations 
be opened as rapidly as justice to the Indians will permit. 
On the first ballot ex-Governor E. P. Ferry, of Seattle, was 
nominated for Governor; John L. Wilson for Congress. 
The South Dakota Democrats met at Huron and adopted 
a platform indorsing and upholding free trade; congratu- 
lating the people on Statehood; opposing Constitutional 
Prohibition; sympathizing with labor organizations and 
pledging assistance to them; favoring minority representa- 
tion, and arraigning Dakota Republicans for extravagance 
and mismanagement in territorial affairs. P. F. McClure 
was nominuted for Governor, and L. O. Jeffreys and S. M. 
Booth for Congressmen. 


.... Steve Brodie, the Brooklyn-Bridge jumper, donned a 
rubber suit last Saturday morning and went over Niagara 
Falls. By the use of two paddles he made his way out into 
the river about 600 feet above the horse-shoe falls and floated 
down over the falls. He was taken out of the river about 
200 feet below the falls. He gives his experience as follows: 
After the entering the river he weakened, and would have 
given anything if he could have got once more on land. He 
attempted to swim ashore by using his paddles, but the 
swift current swept him back and turned his foot toward 
the brink of the cataract. When he saw it was impossi- 
ble to get out, he felt as a man does who is to meet death, 
and prayed for dear life. Just as he came to the brink he 
became unconscious through fright and remained so until 
he struck the water at the base of the falls. There the 
force with which he struck temporarily brought him to, 
but he knew no more until he was lying in his rubber suit 
at the water’s edge. It was believed at first that his inter- 
nal injuries would be fatal, but last accounts seem to show 
that his injuries are chiefly confined to a severe sprain of 
the right ankle and back, and to a number of bruises on the 
body. 

...-It seems impossible to get accurate information re- 
garding the race conflict in Mississippi. Just how many Ne- 
groes have been killed is uncertain. One dispatch says that 
the trouble at Sunnyside is about atan end. In connection 
with the trouble the Northwestern Conference of the Afri- 
can Methodist Church in Milwaukee last week adopted an 
elaborate report advising a general exodus of Negroes from 
the South to the Northwest. Murder and disfranchise- 
ment are charged to be the rule at the South, and the exo- 
dus is recommended as a remedy. All preachers in the 
Northwestern Conference having interest in the South are 
asked to agitate the proposed exodus. Incidentally Con- 
gress is urged to lessen the representation of the Southin 
proportion to the disfranchisement of the colored race. 


....The new cruiser ‘“ Philadelphia’’ was launched at 
Champ’s ship-yards at Philadelphia on Saturday morning, 
and was christened by Miss Minnie Wanamaker, daughter 
of the Postmaster-General. As the vessel began to move 
Miss Wanamaker broke the bottle of wine on the bow and 
exclaimed: “I christen thee ‘ Philadelphia.’’’ As the big 
vessel glided into the water she was greeted with cheers 
and the blowing of whistles from the assembled crafts on 
the river. She was allowed to float around for a few mo- 
ments, and was then towed to one of the docks. The new 
vessel is officially reckoned as cruiser No. 4,-and is the 
fourth in size of the unarmored cruisers provided for the 
new navy. 


...-A general strike of all the miners in the district 
about Brockwayville, Dubois, Reynoldsville and Punxa- 
tawney, Penn., is liable to take place this week. The ad- 
vances in the scaie that have been granted in the adjoining 
regions is the ground for thedemand. At one time the 
Columbus scale ruled that section, but the men at some of 
the diggings were always a little below the scale. This ir- 
ritated them, and now that the coal tradeis prosperous and 
demands elsewhere have been successful, the effort is on 
foot to secure a raise of from five to ten cents in the Erie 
and the Rochester and Pittsburg colleries. Five thousand 
miners are in the district that is threatened. 

.... President Harrison made the following appointments 
last week: 

Thomas H. Anderson, of Ohio, to be Minister-Resident and 
Consul-General of the United States tu Bolivia; Edwin Dun, to 
be Secretary of the Legation of the United States to Japan; Ar- 
thur W. Barrett, of Massachusetts, to be Secretary of the Lega- 
tion of the United States to Venezuela; William R. Gardiner, 
Jr.. of Indiana, to be second Secretary of the Legation of the 
United States to Japan. Consuls of the United States: Joseph 
T. Mason, of Virginia, at Manheim, Germany: Bernard G. Ma- 
cauley,of New York, at Managua, Nicaragua; Auleck Palmer, 
of the District of Columbia, at Dresden; John D. Delille, of Tex- 
as, at Bristol. 

....The sugar-refinery belonging to Messrs. Dick & 
Meyer, on Kent Avenue, Williamsburgh, Brooklyn, was 
destroyed by fire on Saturday afternoon. The firm, who 
are members of the Sugar Trust, estimate the loss at $1,000,- 


-...On Sunday an immense tidal wave washed the coast 
of Massachusetts, Long Island and New Jersey, doing con- 
siderable damage to summer hotels and resorts. The surf 
was so high at Newport that the Narragansett and Block 
{sland boats could not run. 


....The Cabinet meeting, held in Washington on Satur- 
day, decided, it is said, that no extra session of Congress 
shall be called. 


FOREIGN, 


... The London strike is not yet settled. There has been 

but one case of violence. A crowd of strikers obstructed 

the work of unloading steamers on Wednesday of last week 

till the police fired upon them, fatally wounding one of 

them. Some of the employers, the wharfingers, agreed to 

the men’s terms on Thursday, and their wharves were im- 

mediately the scene of activity. The men employed con- 

tributed to the support of the strikers. To the general 

fund Australia sent $20,000. Finally on Friday a compro- 

mise was drawn up by the dock companies and the repre- 

sentatives of the strikers, the terms of which were thatthe 

increased rate of wages demanded should be conceded 
from January ist, 1890, on condition that all the strikers 
were to resume work on Monday. Messrs. Burns and 
Tillett, on behalf of the men, at first accepted these terms, 

but after consulting with the Strike Committee, announced 
that they could not guarantee that the men would resume 
work on Monday. They explained that before giving a 
final reply they would have to consult with the sectional 
committees of the strikers. The Strike Committee later 
issued a manifesto stating that the strikers would 
not accept the dock companies’ terms. The 
Lord Mayor of London, Bishop Temple and Cardinal 
Manning thereupon wrote a joint letter, in which they re- 
counted the negotiations eonducted by them with the dock 
companies with a view to the settlement of the strike. 
They expressed surprise at the strikers’ repudiation of the 
terms agreed to by the dock companies, and declared their 
opinion that if the men continued the strike they would 
forfeit the sympathy hitherto accorded them. The strikers 
held another large meeting in Hyde Park on Sunday. The 
proceedings were orderly. Mr. Burnsin a speech declared 
it was a mistake to suppose that he had agreed to the pro- 
posal of the arbitrators. He invited the strikers to declare 
whether or not they would accept the proposal. A loup 
shout of ‘‘ No!” went up fromthe crowd. Mr, Burns, con- 
tinuing, said the Strike Committee was prepared to. hold 
out for three weeks more, but he believed the directors of 
the dock companies would concede the strikers’ terms be- 
fore another week had passed. 


...-A frightful explosion of dynamite occurred in Ant 
werp, Belgium, on Friday last, by which, it is estimated, 
nearly 200 persons lost their lives, while double that num- 
ber were wounded. The explosion occurred in the Corvil- 
eian cartridge factory, which hed been condemned by the 
Common Council, but the Deputation Permanente had al- 
lowed work to continue there. The fxctory was situated 
behind the docks,upon which the millions of cartridges were 
being loaded. It was adjacent to the petroleum stores, and 
two large Russian warehouses were set on fire, and are now 
burning. At the moment of the explosion many of the work- 
men jumped into the Scheldt in their fright, and were 
drowned. A number of sailors and customs officers were 
killed on board ships by the flying bullets, and ships were 
riddled by the missiles. It is estimated that 2,000 tons of car- 
tridges exploded. The noise was heard thirty miles away. 
The smoke which filled the air was greater in volume than 
that of a great battle. The populace watched the flame all 
night. The noise of the exploding barrels of oil and the 
falling of ruins exactly resembled the sounds of a battle. 
Those who were deprived of their homes by the fire en- 
camped upon the river banks. The fire continued burning 
for nearly two days, in spite of the work of firemen and 
troops. The loss in property will be many million francs. 


....Advices from Honolulu by the steamer “ Australia,” 
state that the British man-of-war ‘“Espiegle’’ returned 
there August 28th, after a month’s absence. She had visit- 
ed Humpbreys Island, and Rierson Island and annexed both 
of them to the British dominions. The islands are twenty 
milesjapart and are supposed to be on the route of one of 
the proected trans-Pacific cables. While at Humphreys 
Island, the ‘“‘ Espigle’” took on board twenty men of the 
British ship ‘‘Garston,’”’ from Sydney to San Fran- 
cisco, which was wrecked near Starbuck Island, July 17th. 
The ship went aground during the night and was aban- 
doned. The officers and crew, in three boats, kept near 
the ship for a day or two, but finding she could uot be 
saved, they attempted to go ashore, but could find no place 
where it was possible to land. The boat containing Cap- 
tain Pye and eight of the crew was lost sight of, and has 


not been seen since. The rest of the men entered one boat 
and kept in a southerly direction for ten days, when they 
reached Humphreys Island in an exhausted condition. 


...-In a speech at a banquet in Paris on Saturday Mr. 
Gladstone, referring to the rapid increase of population in 
America, said: 

‘*] wish to recognize America's right to be considered, pros- 
pectively, at least, and even now to some extent, the great 


organ of the } pears a English tongue. I wish, also, to indulge 
in feelings of satisfaction on reflecting that no cause on earth, 
unless our own folly, nowor hereafter, ought to divide us from 
one another or revive those causes of hvnorable or less honor- 
able contention that have heretofore prevailed among us.” 


....A bomb was exploded on Smith Barry’s estate in 


Ireland, on Sunday, demolishing the offices and destroying 


all the private papers and important documents. Four of 
Barry’s tenants, who have been boycotted for paying rent 
contrary to compact, yesterday expressed contrition at a 
public meeting and offered large compensation, but the 
meeting refused to remove the boycott. 


.-.-A colliery explosion occurred near Edinburgh last 


week, resulting in the death of fifty miners; only fourteen 


of the sixty-four men at work in the pit having been res- 
cued. The scene of the disaster was Penicuick, a small 
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fARM AND GARDEN.......... 


WE have published some of the evidence showing that 
there is not a little feeling among the Roman Catholic 
priests of America in reference to their rights and privi- 
leges. We publish more this week, in the form of a 
communication to us from the rector of a Roman Catho- 
lic parish, a man of unquestioned character and high 
standing for intelligenve, learning, success and loyalty. 
What he has to say of the working of the ecclesiastical 
machine is said, not to tickle Protestants, but solely to 
secure correction of an evil that has come to be general, 
and whichis working great damage to the Church. 

But some one will ask, Why does he not give his 
name? Wereply, Why should he? There is every rea- 
son why he should not, To our usual readers our word 
will be sufficient, that we know him to be a competent 
and trustworthy witness, no crank and no sorehead. If 
Roman Catholics read his article they will easily see in- 
ternal evidence that will satisfy them that he speaks by 
the card. There can be no doubt to any experienced 
priest that he speaks from intimate knowledge of what 
is going on within the Church. He does not give his 
name for reasons plain to any Catholic, that no good 
could come from it, and much burt. As an intelligent 
mar ani one devoted to his Church and to the truth, he 
does not care to be a martyr until martyrdom will do 
more good than is now possible. If the condition of 
things exists which he describes, then no priest who 
thus exposes the maladministration of bishops could re- 
main in the service of the Church. He would be driven 
from his parish and forced to go into retirement or sec- 
ular business. I[f he could best secure the reforms he 
seeks by this martyrdom, he might, perhaps, be willing 
to suffer for it; but it is the publicity itself that will do 
good, not the voice of this or that man. That publicity 
we help him to give. 

That our readers may understand the case we give the 
facts which our correspendent assumes to be known, 

There has been a growing feeling for a long while that 
the strength of the Catholic Church in the United States 
is such that it ought no longer to be governed as a mis- 
sionary jurisdiction from Rome, under charge of a mis- 
sionary society there, and under missionary bishops. 
Protestant readers understand how speedily the Protest- 
ant churches in Japan and Brazil have declared their 
independence of American missionary societies, altho 





they are weakness itself as compared with the Catholic 
Church in America. This desire for such ecclesiastical 
independence as the Church enjoys in other countrics 
was in part provided for by the last Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, whose ‘‘Acta,” approved by the Pope, pro- 
vided that in each diocese one-tenth of the parishes, 
being-self-supporting, with schools and other required 
adjuncts, should have ‘‘inamovable rectors.” The 
chapter of the “ Acta,” ** De Rectoribus Inamovibilibus” 
says that the bishop shall call a concursus, or competitive 
examination, at which applicants can be examined by a 
clerical board as to their qualifications and experience. 
These rectors, when appointed, cannot be removed at 
the mere will of the bishop, but only on charges and 
trial, and they have the nomination of a new bishop. 
Now it has come to be a matter of general complaint in 
many dioceses that the bishops have made the concursus 
a farce, that they put into these most desirable places 
their favorites, and that they do it by putting incompe- 
tent or ductile priests on the examining boards. ‘he 
result is that self-respecting priests will not submit to 
examination, and that flatterers and fawners get the 
places. But our correspondent tells that part of the 
story. 

This evil is smoldering dangerously near the surface, 
We have already informed our readers that The Cutho 
olic Telegraph, the diocesan paper of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, had an editorial written by a priest in which 
very plain language was used in criticism of the bish- 
ops. Immediately Archbishop Elder required Owen 
Smith, the publisher of the paper, to print an humble 
apology, and to promise that such an Offense should not 
occur again, He replied that he was sick and that the 
columns of the paper were open to his Grace, and he 
begged the Archbishop to deal with him gently, as the 
paper was his family’sonly means of livelihood. Arch- 
bishop Elder replied that sickness was no reason for 
delaying repentance; that if his family suffered it was 
not the Archbishop’s fault but the publisher’s; and then 
he dictated a form of most bumble apology which he 
required the publisher to print the very next week on 
penalty of an edict forbidding his people to take the 
paper. The apology appeared, the poor Owen Smith 
adopting exactly the Archbishop’s words, and promis- 
ing in the dictated terms that he never again would 
allow his paper to criticise any of the acts of the bishops 
of the Church, whether right or wrong. The man's 
mouth was stopped, his paper gagged, and the gag thrust 
into the teeth of every Catholic newspaper in the United 
States. They were shown in this instance that no Cath- 
olic can publicly criticise his superior no matter what 
correction of abuses might follow therefrom. Not a 
Catholic paper has mentioned this affair ef The Catho- 
lic Telegraph, and the utmost that any of them have 
done is to publish editorials showing how indecent it 
is to venture the disloyalty of finding fault with su- 
periors. 

This we are to understand, that it is the settled policy 
of the administration of the Catholic Church in this 
country that bishops are autocrats, that they are respon- 
sible to nobody, that their conduct must not be criticised, 
that to criticise it is always a greater scandal than the 
offense criticised. This can only humiliate the priests 
and the laity. It can only make them slaves like poor 
Owen Smith. Such a suppression of free speech is a 
scandal and an atrocity which must make self-respecting 
men indignant. We cannot understand how they can 
endure it. And we expect no defense. No Catholic 
paper would dare to print the article which we print to- 
day. The writer has to go outside of his Church. Evils 
in that Church have heretofore been corrected by such 
publicity. We would like to hear from such a paper as 
The Catholic Review, or The Catholic Mirror, or The Pilot, 
or The Western Watchman whether we have exagger- 
ated the muzzling process applied to the Catholic Press. 
Every one of them, if it ventured to tell the story of the 
escapade of The Catholic Telegraph, would say that the 
Archbishop did right, and that no failure on the part of 
the bishops todo their duty a3 set forth in the ‘‘ Acta” on 
Inamovable Rectors, could palliate the greater evil of 
criticising the delinquents. Think of it—in the Catholic 
Church of America to expose an evil is a greater evil 
than the evil exposed. 


” 
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SOUTHERN CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS. 


WE have been awaiting with no little interest the re- 
sult of a special Congressional election in the Third Dis- 
trict of Louisiana. Last year this district was” carried 
by the Democratic candidate, Gay, by a majority of 
12,503. The majority for Cleveland at the same time 
was a little over 10,000. The same parishes were carried 
by Blaine in 1884 by a majority of about 3,700. Here 
was a most remarkable change from a Republican ma- 
jority of 3,700, in 1884, to a Democratic majority of over 
10,000, in 1888. How was it brought about? Not by 
lawful political methods, assuredly. 

According to the Census of 1880, there are 86,656 
whites and 87,393 blacks in the twelve parishes consti- 
tuting the Third District, showing a slight preponder- 
ance for the blacks. Most of the whites are, of course, 
Democrats, and most of the blacks, Republicans. Why, 
then, should there be a vote of 18,854 for the Democratic 
candidate and only 6,331 for the Republican,as shown by 











: —— 
the returns of last November? The answer jg, 

the election was not fairly and honestly conducted, 4 
fair and open election might possibly show a Dem : 
majority. Wedonot deny that some of the N, 
vote the Democratic ticket; but it is certainly not nat- 
ural that the Democratic vote should be as three to one 
The Southwestern Christian Advocate, published at New 
Orleans, in its issue just before the recent election, gaiq. 

“The district is overwhelmingly Republican, the tes 
is united, and only the most unblushing frauds and intim. 
idation will keep him [Minor] from being returned elected 
on the face of the returns. We hope, for the good of the 
state, that murder and fraud will not be permitted to Over. 
ride the popular will.” 

Last week a special election was held in the district to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Gay, and the 
Republican National Committee deemed the occasion 
a fitting one to send a committee of three entlemen 
of high reputation—Congressmen Burrows, Rowell ang 
Peters—to Louisiana to watch the campaign and the 
election. The election was held on Tuesday, and jg 
reported to have been quiet, and,in the main, orderly 
only one Republican—a deputy sheriff—having bes 
shot at the poles, 

The returns indicate the election of the Demo. 
cratic candidate, Price, by a majority of about 
7,500 over the Republican candidate, Minor. Here jg a 
reduction, it will be observed, of over 5,000, from the 
figures of November last. Perhaps, if the delegation 
had spent two weeks in the district instead of one, the 
reluction might have been larger. Their visit served to 
attract the attention of the whole country to the dig. 
trict, and it was not so easy to terrorize and cheat the 
Negro voters as formerly. The camp:ign, however, wag 
not free from intimidation, the Democratic papers them. 
selves being witnesses, The St. Martinsville Messenger, 
of St. Martin’s Parish, which went strongly Democratic, 
had this account of the doings of the Regulators in thay 
town early in the canvass: . 

“The Republican meeting which was announced to take 
place on Tuesday, the 20th inst., did not materialize, forthe 
reason, it is said, that the’Regulators notified all the Nexto 
leaders that if they attended any meeting it would be at 
their peril. 

* Bands of Regulators are also reported visiting the coup- 
try during the night, firing their weapons in the air, and 
thus creating a general panic among the blacks; and Tues- 
day, the day fixed for the meeting, not a single Negro way 
to be seen in town. 

** About 12 o’clock a band of about sixty or seventy Regp- 
lators made their appearance in town, and proceeded tothe 
Court House Square, where they remained until about sun- 
down. 

‘The Regulators in this parish have made some serious 
blunders, but we belieye their last demonstration is the 
greatest mistake they ever made. It is generally believed 
and admitted that Major Price has the advantage over the 
Republican in this contest, and will probably be elected 
without any cause of contest, while the bold and stupid 
demonstration made in this parish furnishes all the ground 
necessary for a contest by the Republican candidate in case 
of his defeat.’’ 

This tells the whole story. The demonstration was re- 
buked,not because it was wrorg,not because it was a crime 
against free speech, but because it was a ‘: bold and 
stupid” ** blunder.” It was not necessary. The result 
was already sure; and it was extremely unwise for the 
Regulators to show their hand so openly, with all the 
country looking on. The Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, which is edited by an intelligent Negro, elected to 
the office by the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, adds other instances of intimidation: 

‘Several instances have been reported of armed bodies of 
men preventing Republican meetings or notifying Repub- 
licans not to vote on penalty of death or exile. One young 
colored man, Robert Armstrong, Jr., Republican U. 8. 
Supervisor, was taken ont of his house in Assumption par- 
ish by a mob armed with Wincchester rifles, on the night 
of Angust 28th, and whipped half to death, and driven out 
of the parish, and warned not to return on pain of death.” 


The Negroes have been the victins of too many such 
demonstrations to be slow to understand what they 
mean. When notice is given them in that way that they 
must forego the right of meeting in peaceful assembly, 
they know that it means that they must also forego the 
right of casting their ballots at the polls. The Regu- 
lators had been busy in the Third District long before the 
campaign began, and the whole country had been horri- 
fied by their bloody deeds at New Iberia. The Negroes 
understood perfectly that those who ventured to vote 
their convictions would do so at their own peril. This 
sufficiently explains why there should be a Democratic 
majority of upward of 7,500 in the Third District. 

The presence of the three Northern Congressmen was 
undoubtedly tae cause of the large decrease in the Dem- 
ocratic majority. We are glad they went and hope they 
will give us a report of what they saw and heard. One 
Northern Democratic paper bade them God-speed, and 
heartily approved of their errand; but we do not under- 
stand that they were very heartily welcomed by the 
Southern organs of that party. The New Orleans 
Daily States contemptuously referred to them as having 
been *‘ shipped” to the state. It plainly objected to their 
presence. They were * spies,” it charged, who bad come 
to “‘manufacture evidence of bulldozing and fraud suffi- 
cient to justify a Republican House in uaseating the 
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at elected.” If Louisiana election methods were 
and fair, “spies” would not be objectionable, 
there could be no ground for a contest. The objec- 
= gaised by the States is suspicious. The New Or- 
= Times-Democrat advised that the delegation be 
aa with courtesy, but said their presence would not 
make the slightest difference in the voting or the count- 
... The New Orleans Picayune professed to find evi- 
Deno a purpose on the part of President Harrison to 
‘nterfere with ‘our affairs,” and it warned the people of 
ze Third District that they were * face to face with a 
anne -return of all the evils that they strove so 
hard to annihilate a little more than a decade ago.” The 
gin meaning of this is that the dominant party in 
eisian® want to continue their peculiar methods with- 
out question from anybody. They insist upon the priv- 
ilege of terrorizing and defrauding the Negro, even in 
Congressional elections, and visiting Congressmen from 
the North are not welcome. This much is plain enough. 
Weare invited to stand back, and keep hands off. 

Ought we to do so? Congress has the constitutional 
right to place the electiun of Congressmen under na- 
tional regulations. Is it not time to assert this right? 
in South Carolina, election boards are commonly sol- 
idly Democratic. They are selected by the Governor 
without regard to the rights of the minority. Last fall, 
the Republican State Committee requested Governor 
Richardson to appoint at least one Republican commis- 
sioner in each county, and to allow one Republican 
manager in each voting precinct. The Governor in 
reply, refused to depart from the *‘ wisely established 
methods and principles,” upon which such appointments 
had been made, because it would endanger “free, fair, 
and peaceful elections,” which were, he said, the ** high- 
est achievement of Democratic rule” in South Carolina. 
South Carolina elections, he added, were the “fairest 
and freest” in the world for all races, and he would not 
mar the system by appointing Republicans as election 
commissioners. Such a system as this makes fraud 
easy, and in no State has there been more of it than in 
South Carolina. It is repugnant to every principle of 
fairness, it is not in harmony with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions, and it ought not to be allowed. Such evils as 
this lay a heavy responsibility on Congress. 


THE MUSIC OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


ACHRISTIAN lady, who, in the providence of God has 
been called to suffer much, alike from impaired health 
and sore bereavement, in a letter addressed to a friend, 
and reciting the facts of her own experience, used the 
following beautiful words: 

I have learned by God’s help to set my life to the 
sweet music of faith and Lope. The words of Jesus to 
Martha are the key note, and the words of David, ‘[ shall 
go to him,’ are the glad refrain. 

Thereis a poetic beauty and a deep spirituality in this lan- 
guage that one cannot help admiring. The *‘words of Jesus 
to Martha,” as referred to by this lady.and recently made 
the basis of an editorial in THE INDEPENDENT, are these: 
“Tam the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in 
me, tho he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’ (John xi, 
%, 26.) This is what Jesus said to Martha when she was 
stricken with grief and weeping over Lazarus, then dead 
and buried. The ** words of David,” as also referred 
lo, were uttered by him when he was informed that his 
child, for whose recovery he had earnestly prayed, was 
dead, “ Ishall go to him,” said the King, ‘“ but he shall 
hot return to me.” (II Sam., xii, 23.) Referring to 
both sets of words, the one for‘ the key-note,” and the 
other for “the glad refrain”—this lady said: *‘ I have 
learned, by God’s help, to set my life to the sweet music 
offaith and hope.” 

Take this music, with ‘‘ the key-note” and “ the glad 
refrain,” in the precise relation here indicated, and 
surely no other music so joyful and soul-inspiring ever 
fellonany human ear. Here is a mother who has just 
buried a child, with the full faith that that child ** died 
® the Lord,” and also the faith that he or she will be 
niised from the dead by him who is ‘ the resurrection 
and the life,” and with the still further faith that, by 
dying herself, she will again meet and know that child 
athe heavenly home, This was King David’s case; and 
this isthe case of the Christian lady whose language we 
have quoted. The ‘“‘ sweet music of faith and hope” 
just meets such a case, and gives comfort and relief to 
the heart. The separation is not final, and not eternal. 
Oh! no. The pious dead we have loved and lost are 
hot destroyed. They are more living in the true sense 

they were when here; and altho we cannot bring 
them back and again greet them and be greeted by them 
90 these earthly shores, we shall, if Christians, go to 

“em and again live with them in the better land. Such 
Sthemusic of faith and hope,” and any one who has 
requisite experience fitting him to appreciate its 
charms will need no one to tell him that the music is 

Sweet.” He hears it whenever he thinks of the re- 
membered absentee. He never hears it without com- 
fort; and as friend after friend leaves him here, until 
bethaps he stands alone, the future brightens in his eye, 

Heaven becomes dearer to his heart. He is willing 
die himself, whenever it shall please the Lord to call 
» having far more to gain than to lose in dying. 











‘*The sweet music of faith and hope” is, however, 
not confined to this special application. It is the music 
for the whole of life, and for all its events, Every note 
in it, from the deepest base to the highest soprano, is a 
note of melody. *‘ Faith and hope” are in themselves 
rich and royal exercises of the mind; and when they 
rest upon God in bis providence of grace through 
Christ, and embrace Heaven and eternal glory, as seen 
in thought and guaranteed by the promise divine, they 
become vast powers in the soul, filling it with sublime 
visions, lifting it above events, scattering the darkness 
of the present scene and making life joyful and happy, 
when otherwise it would be extremely miserable. Yes, 
‘* faith and hope,” with God behind both, and with his 
word for the guide of both, are the best possible equip- 
ment for the great battle of life; the sweetest music 
with which to beguile its weary and sorrowful hours; 
and at last the hallowed song to be sung when the shad- 
ows of death thicken arouhd us. There is no condition 
between the cradle and the grave to which faith and 
hope are not fitted; and he who has ‘learned by the 
help of God” to set his life ‘‘to the sweet music of faith 
and hope” has learned just what every man needs to 
learn. The two make the best tune ever sung in this 
world; and it is not possible to live or die happily with- 
out learning to sing this tune. Faith and hope, in the 
sweet words of Cowper, thus sulute the “dear dying 
Lamb.” 

* K’er since, by faith, I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 
Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die. 


“Then in a nobler, sweeter song, 
I'll sing thy power to save, 
When this poor, lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave,” 
Faith and hope see the ** Rock of Ages,” and set their 
music to these choice lines: 
* Rock of Ages, cleft for me! 
Let me hide myself in thee; 
Let the water and the blood, 
From thy riven side that flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When mine eyelids close in death, 
When I rise to worlds unknown, 
See thee on thy judgment throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me! 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

Faith and hope enable the soul to sing: 

““When gathering clouds around | view, 

And days are dark and friends are few, 
On him I lean, who not in vain, 
Experienced every human pain; 
He sees my wants, allays my fears, 
And counts and treasures up my tears.” 

The great Apostle to the Gentiles. having learned to 
set his life to ‘‘*the sweet music of faith and iiope,” 
could say: ‘‘ For I have learned in whatsoever state I 
am, therewith to be content,” (Philip. iv, 11.) Paul 
saw so much that is good in God, and gracious in UCbrist, 
and was so filled with the blessedness that came to him 
through faith and hope, that he had no time and no heart 
to complain of anything. God wasto him at all times 
‘the Father of mercies and the God of all comfurt.” (II 
Cor. i, 3.) The Apostle was so enraptured with the “ far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” awaiting 
him in Heaven, that the *‘ light affliction which is but 
for a moment,” did not disturb his serenity at all. (II 
Cor. iv,17.) His life, while one of great outward trials, 
was a perpetual hymn. His soul was overflowing with 
doxologies. He often had to stop, in the midst of pro- 
found argument, to give vent to the sacred passions of 
his heart. Blessed man be was when living, blessed 
when dying, and now more blessed in Heaven. 

Reader, have you set your life to *‘ the sweet music of 
faith and hope ’? Do you know how to sing that music ? 
Do yousing it? Have you become aspiritual artist in this 
kind of song? Be assured that there is nothing equal to 
it in this world, and no subsutute for it in this life. 
Whether you are rich or poor is merely a question of the 
passing moment; but whether you have the anthem of 
salvation on your lips and in your heart, is the question 
of questions, transcending all others in its significance. 
You must here learn to sing this anthem, or you will 
not sing it hereafter. 


_, 


THE FIRST AMERICAN NOVELIST. 


It will be just one hundred years next Sunday since 
James Fenimore Cooper, the first and perhaps the great- 
est of American novelists,was born. It would be almost 
impious to American literature to allow the centenary 
of this event to pass unnoticed. Cooper was not only 
our first novelist, but he was our first great man of let- 
‘ters. He was the first American to write of America 
and for America. We are proud to claim him. Eng- 
land, it will be remembered, sought for years to claim 
him and asserted that the Isle of Wight was his birth- 
place; but we know that he was born in New Jersey, and 
that while still a boy he was taken to the wilderness ef 
Central New York, where his father laid the foundations 
of Cooperstown, and where the boy insensibly imbibed 
the inspirations which afterward bore fruit in the 
Leatherstocking series—his greatest literary bequest. 
The region as it is now is described on another page by 





Mrs. Stoddard with the strength that characterizes the 
descriptive passages in her now famous novels; but the 
region about the sources of the Susquehanna was very 
different one hundred years ago from what it is to-day. 
Then it was the frontier—the beginning of the Western 
wilderness. Cooper’s associations with that region made 
possible the production of his Indian stories. 

It was not until after Cooper’s marriage and removal 
to Westchester County, New York, however, that he 
began his literary career. It had a curious beginning. 
In a fit of impatience he threw down a novel that he had 
been reading and said that hecould write a better story 
than that himself. Thereupon he wrote one—** Pre- 
caution” it was called—which, if not a success, was at 
least an incentive to further work in the same field. 
Within two years he published ‘‘ The Spy,” and behold! 
America had a novelist of her own. ‘‘The Spy” was 
followed quickly by ‘The Pilot,” ‘‘ The Last of the Mohi- 
cans” and the other Leatherstocking tales. The success of 
these novels was enormous; editions were brought out 
both in this country and in England. Translations ap- 
peared in France, Germany, Spain and Italy. 

From that day to this, of all American novelists 
Cooper has been the best-known and the most read 
by foreigners. Perhaps England would agree with 
America in declaring ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” to be greater 
than any novel that Cooper wrote; but his Indian tales 
are popular in countries where Hawthorne’s name is 
practically unknown. Victor Hugo, ten years ago, had 
never heard of Emerson, but he and Dumas and Balzac 
and Goethe and Schiller knew Cooper as well as we 
know him. The novels of Cooper belong to the world’s 
literature in the same sense as do ‘‘Don Quixote,” ‘‘ Les 
Miserables,” the Waverley novels and ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

It is curious to read that while Cooper was so immense- 
ly popular asa writer he was so unpopular as a man. 
In England, where he visited constantly and for long 
periods, he was disliked for his republican sentiments, 
aad in this country he was disliked for his aristocratic 
sentiments. This is easily accounted for. When he 
was in England he was an intense American; he de- 
fended his country’s institutions, manners, etc., in the 
most positive and even acrimonious manner. Returning 
to this country he observed naturally the national shorc- 
comings and was as positive and bitter in his criticism 
as he had been abroad in his defense of American in- 
stitutions, This is precisely the experience many Ameri- 
can tourists have to-day. Wego abroad and boast of 
everything American; we return and criticise our points 
of inferiority. That Cooper was just in most of 
his criticisms, no one denies to-day. He had only 
to die, and his faults and foibles, which wire mostly 
of temper, were immediately forgotten. Bryant, who 

bad found him sometimes unmanageable, joined with 
Weoster in extolling his genius. We are glad today 
that he was not only an American, but that he was 
a critical American. It is not too much to say that 
he did more for our literature than any other author 
our country has produced. 





> 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


61. THaT High License will not secure dealers who will 
conscientiously observe the prohibitions of the law is 
illustrated by an incident occurring in Woburn, Mass., re- 
cently. Ata temperance service Sunday evening in one 
of the churches of the town, the Rev. Hugh Montgomery 
produced twelve bottles of whisky which had been 
sold in the presence of witnesses to a minor sev- 
enteen years old. These bottles were obtained of nine 
of tbe eleven licensed dealers in Woburn, each of whom 
paid $1,000 for hislicense. If the success of High Li- 
cense depeads on the willingness of the dealers to ob- 
serve honestly the provisions of the law and to inform 
against unlicensed dealers, little or nothing need be 
looked for from it. 

62. Nor does the great virtue claimed for High License 
necessarily inhere in the amount of the fee exacted. Of 
course the fee may be put so high as to be practically 
prohibitive. One town in the South has fixed its license 
fee at $100,000, and it has no saloons. There are also 
counties and districts in South Carolina, Georgia and 
other States in the South, where the fee is too nigh to 
make the business profitable, and saloons do not exist. 
But what is called High License in Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, Chicago, Omaha and elsewhere im- 
poses fees which are not regarded by dealers as excessive. 
Of course dealers do not ask to be compelled te pay higher 
fees; but there are other features in some of the High 
License laws which are very objectionable to them. 
The raising of the fee from $200 to $300 or from $500 to 
$1,000 is not the most serious matter to them, 


_ 
a 





.... After the Convention of Liquor-dealers was called to 


order at Rochester, N. Y., last week, the chairman opened 
his remarks as follows: 


“ Let us return thanks to the Giver of all good for the many 
fruitful blessiags bestowed on us since our last convention.” 


What were those “blessings”? Did the “Giver of all 
€s ,”’ wive them the rum Governor tor another term ? 

d he inspire the vetoes of ail the temperance acts passed 
by the legislature? Did he send drpkeis to the bars to 
get drunk and beat their wives aud children, make paupers 
ot themselves, and epgage 1p ali surts of vice and crime? 





What were those “ fruittul blessings”? which the Almight 
conterred on the rum trade ? od 
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Cditorial Wotes. 


SOON after Christ entered upon his public ministry, and 
while John the Baptist wasstill pursuing his ministry, ‘in 
Enon near to Salim,’ a question arose between John’s 
disciples and a certain Jew, who had apparently attended 
the ministry of both John and Jesus, as to the compara- 
tive merits of John’s baptism and that of Jesus, spoken of 
in the record of the dispute as a question ‘about puri- 
fying.” (John iii, 25.) The result was that the disciples of 
John engaged in this dispute came to him and said: “ Rab- 
bi, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou 
barest witness, behold, the same baptizeth, and all men 
come to him.” (John iii, 26.) These disciples of John seem 
to have been jealous of the success of Christ in attracting 
the attention of the people, while they knew what John 
said about Christ on a previous occasion. What did John 
say tothem? These were his words: 

“A man can receive nothing, except it be given him from 

Heaven. Ye yourselves bear me witness that | said, I am not 
the Christ, but that I am sent before him. He that hath the 
bride is the bridegroom; but the friend of the bridegroom, which 
standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the 
bridegroom’s voice; this my joy therefore is fulfilled. He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” (John iii, 27-50.) 
This language shows that John the Baptist, who had 
baptized Jesus and at the time of his baptism witnessed 
the sign from Heaven that he was the true Messiah, and 
who had announced Jesus to the Jews as “theSon of God” 
and “the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world,” was not at all incommoded by the fact that he 
himself was being superseded by one greater than himself. 
lt is just what he expected, and what he cheerfully and 
joyfully accepted. Tho he was a shining light, he was 
willing to disappear in the fullness of a brighter light and 
have all his disciples become the disciples of Christ. He 
did not sympathize with his own disciples io their jealousy 
of Jesus. ‘‘ He must increase,’’ said John, ‘* but I must de- 
crease.’’ John’s example on this occasion is an instructive 
and a noble one. Christians, sometimes, like these disci- 
ples of John, become so zealous for their own particular 
sect that they seem to have more zeal for that sect than for 
Christ. If men are converted they want them to be Pres- 
byterians or Congregationalists or Baptists or Methodists, 
and are apparently more anxious on this point than on the 
much greater point that they should be Christians. There 
may be a legitimate denominational preference in the 
Christian heart; and yet it should never be forgotten that 
far the best part of a Presbyterian consists in being a 
Christian and having that which is common to all true 
saintship, no matter under what name it is found or what 
particular forms are observed. All Christians, whatever 
denominational title they may assume, are one in Christ 
Jesus, one in essential doctrine, one in the substantial 
facts of their experience, and one in ‘‘the hope of glory.” 
Their title to Heaven does not depend on their sectarian 
peculiarities, but on that which is common to them all. 
Their agreements far exceed their disagreements, and are 
vastly more important. Let them live in peace and har- 
mony, whether in the same particular organization or not. 
This is the way to honor Christ and promote his cause 
among men. 


WE must say a word of some of the celebrations that 
have occurred about us during the past week. This time 
the commemorations are not of battles or of the adoption 
of constitutions, but of the founding of colleges and towns 
and the establishment ofchurches. We give the plural, tho 
by ‘colleges ”’ we have special reference to the celebration 
of the founding of the Old Log College, which was the occa- 
sion of one of the greatest gathering of Presbyterians this 
country has ever seen. A description of this celebration is 
given in our department of “‘ Religious Intelligence.” We 
may simply say that what the landing of the Pilgrims was 
to Congregationalism in this country, the founding of the 
Log College has been to Presbyteriapism. The after influ- 
ence of the small and slender institution was not over- 
estimated last week. and the vast throng, which included 
the President of the United States and, the President of 
Princeton, was not over-enthusiastic. The event merited 
it all, It was a quieter celebration that came the next day 
at Stratford, Conn. It was simply to commemorate the 
250th anniversary of the establishment of the First Church 
in Stratford. Of course that church was a Congregational 
church. The history of the little society must now be 
read in the history of sixteen other churches, of which it is 
the parent. In Octwber the settlement of the town is to be 
celebrated with no less pride and reverence than was shown 
last week. This week another Connecticut town is turning 
back to an equally distant period. Guilford is celebrating 
the 250th anniversay of its settlement. And well may it 
commemorate that year and most of the years in its histo- 
ry since. For Guilford is one of the towns that Connecti- 
cut is proud of, and, as everybody knows, Connecticut is a 
discriminating little state. Two hundred and fifty years! 
There is really a tinkle of antiquity in the sound. It is 
worth while, Guilford, to be proud of your deeds and of 
your years, of your past and of your present; for were not 
you an independent town in an independent state nearly 
one hundred and fifty years before the country declared its 
much-boasted independence’ You are a political aristo- 
crat, but nobody resents your pride or begrudges you the 
pleasures of reminiscence and self. glorification. 


THE Tbird Party people are getting some queer planks in 
their state platforms. Here is one in the platform adopted 
at Syracuse last week: 


“ We recognize the duty of the coming Legislature to submit 
to the electors of the State an amendment to the Constitution 
probibiting the liquor traffic; but, as the political machinery of 
both the old parties and almost the entire press of these parties 
in every recent contest have been combined for the defeat of 
Prohibition, we protest against any such submission by any po- 
litical party whose only purpose is Prohibition defeat; and we 





further declare that if the amendment is submitted in this State 
the Prohibition Party will make every possible effort to secure 
its adoption.” 
If this means anything it means that the next legislature 
ought to submit a Prohibition amendment, providing it is 
bot controlled by ejther of the old parties. Nothing is more 
certain than that the legislature will be controlled by one 
of the old parties. That being so, the Third Party protests 
against the submission of an Amendment, tho if one is 
submitted it will make every possible effort to secure its 
adoption. What these political Prohibitionists evidently 
desire is that both of the old parties vacate and give them 
the premises. An old Mississippi darky wished that every- 
body were dead so that he could keep store. But every- 
body wouldn’t die just to accommodate him, and neither of 
the old parties shows any signs of dying off in order that the 
Third Party may begin political housekeeping. In plain 
English the Syracuse platform is this: 

1. We are Probibitionists. 

2. We want a Constitutional Prohibition Amendment. 

3. But we protest against a Republican Legislature sub- 
mitting it. 

4. We protest against a Democratic Legislature submit- 
ting it. 

5. It is utterly impossible for us to submit it. 

6. But we demand Constitutional Prohibition. 





THE Mr. Bryant, who has been hunted out of Selma, 
Ala., isa colored man, editor of the Selma Independent 
and of the Southern Christian Recorder. Heisan able,edu- 
cated man, and has been for some years a presiding elder 
in the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Yor a year 
he has been editor of the Southern organ of that Church. 
He has been very much excited by the outrages on the Ne- 
groes, and has preached to them manliness and not merely 
patience. When foreibly attacked and their nomes in- 
vaded, he would have them protect themselves as white 
people do. In late issues he used bitter and, we presume, 
unjustifiable language, which was regarded as provoking 
Negroes to arace war. But every fool must know that a 
race war would be desired by no Negro, and that the fur- 
thest any intelligent Negro could go would be to meet shot- 
gun with shot-gun. We do not believe that Bryant pro- 
posed anything more than tbat Negroes should defend 
themselves when attacked, and should assert and claim 
their equal rights, fighting only when fight they must. But 
it was probably unwise to say what they would do in emer- 
gencies which have too often fallea upon them. The articles 
stirred up the passions of the white men and Selma was 
anarmed camp. We let a colored woman there tell the 
story, as taken from a private letter: 

To-day we are all up to white heat; the whole city is one 
great surging mass of angry people. Bryant is again the object 
of bitter hatred among the whites. Two or three articles ap- 
pear in Bryant’s paper that have aroused the Governor, and he, 
I understand, has ordered the arrest of Bryant. The police have 
searched the houses around the printing-office, and also the 
houses in that neighborhood. The search thus far has been un- 
successful. Last night every one expected a riot. The whites, 
l understand, were arming themselves and buying fire-arms 
and ammunition, and, when the colored men attempted todothe 
same, they were refused. Dr. Strong (colored doctor and drug- 
gist],and Messrs. Elliott,[United Presbyterian colored minister], 
Shaw and Cheney have been arrested and are now in the guard- 
house. Noone knows what the charge is. [ am expecting for 
them to call fer my husband, altho he has done nothing, nor been 
connected in any way with the affair; yet I suppose we must 
all suffer for having been unfortunate in being what God made 
us, a poor, despised and helpless race. How my heart goes out for 
my people, so wronged, and no strong arm to defend us! Some 
one may say, Why not defend yourselves? We are in the midst 
of our enemies and are at their mercy; they have the wealth of 
generations to back them, and we have only the earnings ofa 
few years to depend on. 

Wednesday morning: Last night was quiet, but I understand 

the militia are in the city, for what purpose no one knows, for 
I amsure tke colored people do not need them, as the whites 
arethe ones who are threatening to do all the fighting. The 
charge against the men arrested is that they interfered with the 
officers when they attempted to arrest Bryant. Several white 
meu went down to the printing-office armed, and asked to see 
Bryant. Of course his friends would not let him be seen, as 
these men were not officers of the law, and had their weapons 
in their hands. The white men found that plan would not work, 
so they went back for the officers, and while they were gone B. 
was spirited away no one knows where. fora thorough search 
has not revealed his hiding-place. 
We do not know what has become of Bryant. Two Ne- 
groes are reported as having been hanged not far off, and 
it is guessed he is one of them. Very likely, and very bar- 
barian. 

Mr. HENRY CABOT LODGE, in a recent article published 
in the North American Review, discusses the question 
whether Congress should pass a law providing for the elec- 
tion of members to the House of Representatives and giv- 
ing to Federal officers the entire and exclusive manage- 
ment of such elections. He thinks that the next Congress 
“‘ will fall far short of its duty and of the expectations of 
the people if it fails to pass an effective election law.” Sen- 
ator Sherman presented in the last Congress a bill based on 
this theory, in respect to which no action was taken. There 
is no doubt of the constitutional power of Congress to do 
what Mr. Lodge advocates, and what was contemplated in 
the bill of Senator Sherman. The clause of the Constitu- 
tion relating to this point reads as follows: 

“The times, places and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by 
law make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators.” 

The Supreme Court had occasion some years since to con- 
strue this provision of the Constitution, and then said in 
express terms: ‘ The power of Congress over the subject 
is paramount. It may be exercised as and when Congress 
sees fit to exercise it.”” Congress, under this power, has 
already legislated upon the subject in various respects; 
but it has not hitherto so legislated as entirely to take the 





SS 
matter out of the control of State laws, and place iaine 
sively under Federal regulation and management, ag 
posed by Mr. Lodge. Whether it shall do so ise we 
for its own discretion. We see no occasion for such 9 ¢ 
and complete exercise of its power, unless it shal} 

that elections of Senators and Representatives under 
laws are so conducted as to demand such a remedy by Con. 
gress. It is convenient, for various reasons, to leave the 
matter in the hands of the states; but if they fajj to 
their duty and secure just and fair elections, then it is 
clearly the duty of Congress to act and supply the Proper 
remedy. 


* 


AN ex-surgeon among the Sioux, Fordyce Grinnell, MD 
writes us from Passadena, Cal., speaking in the most. 
preciative terms of the ability and statesmanshbip of the 
leading chiefs among the Indians. He cannot believe that 
it was necessary to send a military man like Geveral ¢ 
at the head of the commission to treat with them as to 
their lands. He says: 

It seemed to be a fair proposition on the part of Gove 
that the free consent of the requisite number of Indians should 
be obtained before the relinquishing of any part of their ten. 
tory. Does it seem inaccord with this provision that a mij 
man should be sent to negotiate the treaty? Why on an eni. 
nently peaceable mission should the Department having care of 
the Indians call upon the military arm of the Government tg 
negotiate? And especially why should this military Member of 
the Commission tell the Indians that “if they would not ae 
these really generous terms for their Jand the whites woulg 
take it anyhow.” Is such a method of procedure in accord with 
the dignity ofa great nation, or a high standard of ¢ 
morals? Or does it not rather seem in line with former meth. 
ods of dealing with the Indians on the principle that * might 
makes right?” Certainly we would not send a military map 
with such a message to any nation with ability to resent th 
insult. 

We understand that General Crook was sent because he 
was aman whom the Indians trust. Our correspondent 
admits that the treaty was for the interest of the Indians, 
and we presume that he will admit that what Genera) 
Crook told them as to the danger of declining the sale was 
true, and what they ought to know. Weare not satisfied 
that any undue pressure was used. As to appointing a 


‘military man, some people appreciate such a man most, 


That was why Admiral Gherardi took the lead of negotia. 
tions in Hayti, and Admiral Kimberly in Samoa. 





MR. JUSTICE FIELD, as a witness in the Nagle habeas. 
corpus case, Jast week, thus concisely stated the facta in 
respect to the shooting of Terr:: 

“Deputy Marshal Nagle and myself entered the dining-room 
at Lathrop for breakfast, and soon after taking our seats Judge 
Terry and his wife, who were on the same train, also entered the 
room, and as they passed down the aisle Mrs. Terry glancedat 
me fora moment, and then turned about and left the place, 
Judge Terry s ated himself, but arose immediately and came 
toward me. Before realizing what he intended todo I felts 
powerful blow on my cheek. I turned around and saw Teny’s 
giant form towering over me with nis clenched fist upraised, [ 
then heard Nagle say : ‘Stop that; I am an officer.’ I thenhar 
two pistol shots in quick succession, and saw Terry fall to the 
floor. I was dazed for a moment, but soon realized that Ter 
had received a death wound, and I arose and left the room.” 
His Honor expressed the opinion, in answer to a question 
by the court, that if Nagle had not promptly shot Terry, he 
himself (Field) would have been a dead man in less than 
five minutes. We have no doubt that Terry meant mur- 
der, and equally no doubt that Nagle simply did his duty 
in the emergency. 


Public Opinion,of Washington, has taken the trouble w 
write to the mayors of all cities in the country of 
over fifteen thousand inhabitants, and to the seere- 
taries of three hundred representative commercial 
associations, asking their opinion as to where the 
World’s Exposition of 1892 should be held. Answers 
were received from 77 mayors, of whom 30 favored 
Washington, 24 Chicago, 15 New York, and 8 other 
cities. Of tne secretaries of 58 Boards of Trade, 22 favored 
Washington, 19 New York, 12 Chicago and 5 St. Louis. 
Adding them together, out of 135 suffrages 52 go to Wash- 
ington,36 to Chicago, 34 to New York and 13 to other cities. 
It will be seen that, as we have before said and shown by 
the letters received by us, New York is not to have herown 
way without astruggle. The place is not settled yet. Con- 
gress will have the settlement of it, and the New York Com- 
mittee must not go to sleep. 


IT is an extraordinary and terrible catastrophe that has 
befallen the city of Antwerp, and utterly unpardonable. 
It may have serious political consequences. A contractor 
bought an enormous lot of condemned cartridges and pro 
posed to open them and recover the contents. That was4 
proper business, if conducted under proper precautions, oly 
a few being exposed at atime to the danger of explosion. 
But he proposed to have his shops in the city of Antwerp. 
The City Council refused him permission. Then the st 
perior legislative body reversed the action of the Municipal 
Council and permitted the contractor to take his exple 
sives into the city. It is said that the reason was that the 
Municipal Council was Liberal, while the upper body wa 
Conservative Catholic in politics. If so, the indignation 


will be intensified. Well, the to-be-expected happened. 


The contractor seems to have seen as heedless in massing 
his workmen and his cartridges as he had been in locating 
his shop. In an instant the employés were blown to atoms, 
beyond all discovery of their remains, and scores of others 
killed and hundreds wounded,and the harbor ablaze withall 
the petroleum tanks of the city. Many ships and building 
were burned, besides the loss from the racking of building® 
and the breaking of all the glass in the city. Much to be 
lamented is the shattering of all the windows in the Cathe 


dral. And itis a reminder of the cheapness of human life, ” 


that the world will mourn more the Joss of a few priceles 
windows, mere inert, lifeless, soulless glass, than it 
the extinction of three hundred lives. 
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Father Phelan and The Western Watchman, of St. 
had better look out or they will be getting into 
ple. The paper gives a letter from the priest, written 
= Rome, which concludes in a racy but not deferential 
giving the latest facts about the Father Lambert case 
hich Dr. McGlynn lately discussed. We quote: 


oe 


«The case of Father Lambert against the Bishop of Rochester 
decided a few days before I arrived. They both should be 
= pread and water for a year for occupying the time of 
pat cohen the attention of the people of the whole United States 
their childish quarrel. The two began in controversy in 
newspapers and the bishop got the worst of it. The priest 
to apologize and he would not. Ona trifline techni- 
cality the bishop decided that the priest did not belong to his 
diocese and took away his parish and the case got to Rome. It 
js decided. Father Lambert was made te write an apology to be 
submitted to the Propaganda and approved by it. The bishop 
was to restore the priest to the diocese and give him a place as 
as the one taken from bim, the place to be submitted and 
approved at the Propaganda. Father Lambert wrote his letter 
which was approved. The bishop has not yet submitted the 
and until be offers one which Cardinal Simeoni will ac- 
cept for Father Lambert, the latter's letter is not to be pub- 
lished.” 

_...No, it ‘is not an advertisement” what you say of THE 
INDEPENDENT in your last issue, good friends of The Chris- 
tiun World, We mean not the London Christian World, 
but the excellent (German) Reformed paper of the name 
published in Dayton, O. Some one had called the Chris- 
tian World, of London, the largest religious paper in the 
world. And the Dayton editor thus commented: 


wit 
the 
was asked 


“We see and read our London namesake every week. We are 
of the opinion that THe INDEPENDENT, of New York, furnishes 
more reading matter than the London Christian World, and not 
only more, but better reading matter. So far as matter, 
paper and make-up is concerned, the palm must be given to 
THE INDEPENDENT. It is the largest, best edited, and most inde- 
pendent religious and literary paper published. This is not an 
advertisement.” 

We will try to have this true. The London Christian 
World is an excellent paper of sixteen pages, of the breadth 
of five of our narrower columns. 


....We are getting better acquainted with the life of 
of some of the old buried cities of two or three thousand 
years ago than weare with that of London or Paris of five 
handred years ago. We open a book by Father Strass- 
maier, just received, and we find copied in it, without 
trauslation, however, 460 business documents drawn up in 
Babylon during the reigu of Nebuchadnezzar. They were 
written by 179 different scribes, whose names are given, 
with the names of their fathers and grandfathers; and they 
are attested to by 588 witnesses, equally identified by their 
ancestry. Add to this the names of the buyer and seller in 
each transaction and it will be seen that we know what 
were all the principal families of Babylon during the forty 
three years of his reign. We have documents dated in every 
month, and we know as much of the Bablyon of all his 
successors even long after the death of Belshazzar. 


...His Honor, the Mayor of Rochester, in his address of 
welcome to the State Convention of liquor dealers, last 
week, suggested that they ‘‘ advocate such measures as will 
aidin maintaining good order and sobriety everywhere.”’ 
In response they protested against the Civil Damage Act 
and High License, advocated an extension of the license 
system, open saloons from 5 A.M. tol A.M,, and open sa- 
loons on Sunday where public sentiment will permit it. 
This, we suppose, isin line with the Mayor’s suggestion. 
War is war; it cannot be carried on so as not to hurt any- 
body. Liquor-selling is a business; it cannot be carried on 
without hurting a great many. It is not its purpose to 
promote good order and sobriety. Its business is not to 
benefit anybody, or promote good morals, but to make 
money. 


....A good story is told of Presideat Harrison’s encoun- 
ter with a politician who was demanding that a certain 
Officer be removed. The President asked for what reason. 
“Because he is a Democrat,’ was the reply. ‘‘ That is not 
4 sufficient reason ”’ said the President. ‘‘ Well, sir,” said 
the interlocutor, ‘‘ when we were beating about the woods 
looking for votes, if I remember correctly, the principa! 
reason we urged for turning Mr. Cleveland out of office was 
that he was a Democrat.’’ This seemed to puzzle the 
President, but only for a moment. ‘ That may be,” he re- 
joined, ‘‘ but. if I remember correctly Mr. Cleveland was 
permitted to serve out his term; and I guess that is about the 
privilege we shall have to grant your Postmaster.”’ 


--..This is the way The Cotholic Standard, of Philadel- 
Phia, sees the duty of Catholic editors, priests and laymen 
in cases where bishops are “ rash, arbitrary or indiscreet in 
the exercise of their authority.”’ Let it be compared with 
what our Catholic correspondent says this week. 

“Priests and bishops are not responsible to public opinion as 
regards their relations and their respective rights and dutie 
Nor are they responsible to Catholic newspapers nor the readers 
ofCatholic newspapers. Editors, managers, readers of news- 
Papers, all alike have simply no business with these matters; 
4nd for one or allof them to criticise them or attempt to in 
judgment upon them, is simply arrogant, officious, intermed- 
dling. For lay Catholics to do this is worse. It is an act f as- 
sumption akin to that of sacrilege.” 


----American scholarship will not be wholly unrepre- 
ented at the Oriental Congress now in session at Stock- 
holm. Among the members in attendance ure Professors 
Haupt and Ely, of Johns Hopkins; Lanman, of Harvard; 
Harper, of Yale; Rogers, of Haverford: Gottheil, of Colum- 
bia; Weidner, of Augustana Theological Seminary; Hat- 
field, of the Northwestern University; Platner, of Adelbert; 
Wilson, ot Allegheny City; President Olson, of the Uni- 
Versity of Dakota; and Dr. S. H. Kellogg, of Toronto. 
Other scholars will be represented by papers. 


----On our first page Rebecca Harding Davis quotes 4 
‘QUadroon as saying to her: 


out a language, without a literature, without a history, and 
without a hope. I have no race!” 

Nonsense! He was a quadroon. He was descended from 
the proudest, most intellectual, most powerful conquering 
race in the world, with all that language, literature or 
history could give. He should have been proud of his 
Anglo Saxon blood, and not ashamed of his Negro blood, 
which may have a future if it has no past. 


...-In short and plain language, we do not believe one- 
tenth of the stories that come to us of the “ insolence” and 
“‘insurrections’”’ of the Southern Negroes, of which the air 
has been full this past week; and we do believe that the 
tenth has not been told of the murders of Negroes whose 
chief fault is that they ask, not always in good taste, for 
equal rights with the whites. Negroes are not such fools 
as to take the initiative ‘in provoking a race war. As one 
of their best papers says: ‘‘Colored people of common sense 
are not anxious to fool with a buzz-saw like this.”’ 


.... We learn from the Missionary Herald that there has 
been a widespread revival in the Central Turkey College at 
Aintab. Dr. Fuller, President ot the College, writes: 
“The special revival movement began in connection with ser- 
vices held at the Third church by the Rev. Haratune Jenanian, 
who has shown throughout great skill in adapting modern re- 
vival methods to the conditions and circumstances of this land.” 
Mr. Jenanian studied theology in Union Seminary in this 
city, and his usefulness shows that natives are not all 
spoiled by going abroad to study. 


.-.- The liquor dealers of this state and the political Pro- 
hibitionists held their convention simultaneonsly last 
week, the former at Rochester, the latter at Syracuse. 
Both condemned high license, local option, and the Repub- 
lican party. The platform of the liquor dealers declares 
that they are “distrustful of the Republican Party.” The 
platform of the Prohibitionists pronounces local option 
as “unsatisfactory,” but calls for the ‘‘rigid enforcement of 
the prohibition provisions of the excise laws.”’ 


.... Woman’s suffrage does not lose in the new state con- 
stitutions. In North and South Dakota, Washington and 
Idado school suffrage is accorded to women; and in Mon- 
tana, upon all questions submitted to the vote of tax- 
payers women taxpayers can vote. In South Dakota and 
Washington it is provided that the question of giving 
women full suffrage shall be referred to a special vote of 
the people, and women now voters can vote on the question. 
There is a real advance along the whole line. 


.---[lf a writer of mere romance had from tancy con- 
structed such a story as that which the facts place in con- 
nection with the name of Mr. Robert Ray Hamilton, of 
this city, and the woman who has made him her dupe, 
nobody would have been ready to think the story at all 
probable. This is one of those cases in which “ fact is 
stranger than fiction.”’ Everybody is in a wonderment as to 
where the great-grandson ef Alexander Hamilton kept his 
common sense. 


....The editor of the Albany Law Journal, who never 
writes carelessly, says in regard to the killing of ex-Judge 
Terry, who meant to kill Mr. Justice Field: 
“We are glad that there was forethought enough to devise, and 
courage and presence of mind enough to execute this signal pun- 
ishment. Itisidle to talk to lawyers about any doubt of Mr. 
Nagle’s authority to execute the offender.” ; 


This is putting the matter just as common sense puts it. 


.... We are glad to see the Republican press soundly re- 
buking the Maryland Republican clubs which so vpenly 
and shamelessly declared against the Civil Service Law. 
The Philadelphia Press tells them their resolutions show 
“poor history, bad sense and worse politics,’’ and that the 
“set of the current”’ is irresistibly toward an enlargement 
ot the scope of the law, and the spoilsmen of both parties 
had better take notice. 


....The Venice Gazette says that King Humbert and 
Queen Margherita were excommunicated by the Pope at a 
late secret consistory. The ordinary courtesies between the 
Quirinal and the Vatican have, it is said, been suspended, 
and King Humbert’s contribution of ten thousand dollars 
to repair the old church at Naples has been returned. But 
the talk of the Pope’s leaving Rome has ceased. 


.... itis reported that Queen Victoria is about to make a 
personal visit to her discontented subjects in Ireland, for 
the purpose of showing herself to them, and conciliating 
their feelings. This may be good policy; but a much bet- 
ter policy for the British Government is to adopt the Glad- 
stonian theory of Home Rule, to which Ireland is entited, 
and which in the end must be conceded. 


....The instantaneous killing of Darwin A. Henry, in 
this city, last week, by an accidental touching of an electric 
wire, charged with a thousand volts, 1s another practical 
proof that the law of this state for the infliction of capital 
punishment by electricity is a good one. There is no 
doubt that electricity will do the work quite as certainly 
and much more humanely than hanging. 


....The effort to get a jury in the Cronin case “ isdrag- 
ging itsslow length along,” and will probably last for 
weeks to come. A good way to cut the business short, 
and find persons who had formed no opinions in the case, 
would be to summon as jurors the inmates of a lunatic 
asylum, or, what would perhaps be better, go to an asylum 
for the education of idiots. 


....The great London strike hangs on, partly successful, 
almost concluded by mutual arrangement, but not quite 
terminated. The clergy have taken their hand in, and 
everything looks hopeful with all the odds on the side of 
the strikers. We notice that the American papers which 
began to say that the bigger the strike the sooner it will 
collapse, are silent now. 


....And why should not Boston’s own Sullivan run for 





“Race? { have no race! I am descended from a people with- 


own Morrissey to Congress, and is not John L. as good a 


boxer as Morrissey, and can he not get as drunk or drunker, 


and does he not run a whisky saloon, if not a gambling 


saloon? By all means, let him not be discouraged. 


.... The colored people of Texas in their recent State con- 
vention, complain that in many counties of that State they 
are denied the right to vote; that they are excluded from 
serving on juries, and that many of the railroads of the 
State discriminate against them. We cannot doubt that 
there is truth and justice in these complaints. 


...-In an article in The Observer, Dr. Charles S. Robin- 
inson says he once knew the hymn ‘I would not live 
alway, I ask not to stay,” given out in a sanitarium, and 
sung by two hundred invalids, all of whom had come 
there because they wanted to “ stay,” and were doing their 
costliest and best not to leave this world. 


....Ex-King Milan, of Servia, could not prevent Queen 
Natalie from seeing her son. Two of his regents informed 
him that if attempts were made to exclude the queen a 
body guard ot methers would escort her to the palace, and 
“no soldiers would have the heart to keep her out.”’ So 
there is room for Heart in palaces even. 


...-Dr. Talmage said in his sermon last Sunday that “ if 
Christ should descend to-morrow ina city anywhere ona 
morving cloud, the news would be spread ali over the 
world in the twinkling of an eye through all the telegraph 
offices.’”’ The telegraph would hardly be needed, we imag- 
ine, to spread the news. 


.... Some of the Southern Presbyterian papers are trying 
to stop the “evil” of having the candidates for the ministry 
in that Churci: go to Princeton and McCormick, and other 
Northern Presbyterian Seminaries. They invoke Presby- 
terian action. But how will they enforce it on the young 
men who are of age ? 


.... Judge Gildersleeve last week called the attention of 
the grand jury to the Flack divorce conspiracy, briefly ex- 
plaining the law in application to the case and urging the 
jury to make a searching investigation into all the facts. 
It is to be hoped that the jury will do its duty, no matter 
where the blow falls. 


..--Dr. A. T. Pierson says the Gospel could be preached 
to every creaturein the eleven years before 1900 A.D. Well, 
what of that ? He does not pretend the world could be con- 
verted in eleven years, only preached to. But what we want 
is the world converted, not the world preached to, merely. 


.... The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that when a 
man elopes with a woman on the profession of an intention 
to marry her, which is false, he commits a crime for which 
he may be indicted and punished, and that the crime is 
consummated from the very outset of the elopement. 


....President Harrison, in selecting Mr. Edward Mitch- 
ell for United States District Attorney in this city, has 
made an admirable appointment. Mr. Mitchell has in all 
respects a good record, and will bring tothe duties of his 
office fine abilities and faithful service. 


....T'wo young men in Idaho, not being able to agree in 
regard toa young woman, whom each wanted fora wife, 
fought a duel over the matter, and each killed the other. 
If we must have duels, this is the best ending of the 
affair. 


....We have had enough of these cranks who jump, or 
pretend to jump off of bridges and to plunge over cata- 
racts. If Niagara does not do its duty by Brodie, then the 
sheriff ought to. 


....Readers of ‘‘A Catholic Rector’s’’ article may need 
to be informed that ‘* bacco” is the Italian for wine, 
‘* Bacco and Brigham ”’ is an alliteration like ‘‘ wine and 
women.”’ 


LATIMER said of the Devil that he is “the diligentest 
bishop in all England.” He used a double superlative in 
characterizing him. 

_...Doctrine and fact are interlocked in the Bible. It is 
a fact that Christ died on the cross and a doctrine that his 
death is an atonement for the sins of men. It is a fact 
that Christ rose from the dead and a doctrine that this res- 
urrection is the pledge and guaranty of the resurrection of 
his people. 

_...A characteristic mark of a bigot consists in the fact 
that he condemns others who differ from him, in eitber 
opinion or practice, with respect to matters that are of 
but trifling importance. He has a narrow soul, exaggerates 
little things and is always sure that he is right, Set down 
such a man for a bigot. 


....It is always a great abuse of the Bible to place upon 
its language a false meaning, to make it teach what it does 
not teach and to substitute our inferences from it for its 
actual teaching. Every one, in reading the Book, should 
he exceedingly careful to seek its true and exact meaning 
and then be content with that meaning. 


....A devout Christian was in the habit of saying:*‘ Kvery- 
one ought to be in good company when he is alone,’”’ One 
of whom this is true has a pleasant and profitable compan- 
ionship in his own thoughts and in communion with God, 
and is really never “ less alone“#han when alone.” Happy 
is the man whose spiritual resources can thus feed his own 
mind. 

....Paul’s exhortation to Christians to examine them 
selves whether they be in the faith or not, and to prove 
themselves, implies that this faith reveals itself in human 
consciousness and by its fruit as seen in the life, and that 
the question whether it exists or not, is one that admits of 
examination and reasonable determination. (II Cor. xiii, 5.) 
Self-examination is not the main business of the Christian, 
yet it should by no means be wholly neglected. Every 





Congress, as he proposes to? Did not New York send her 





Christian should know whether he has genuine faith or not. 
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THE OLD LOG COLLEGE CELEBRATION. 


THE first Presbyterian school of theology in this coun- 
try was established on what is called the old Tennent 
farm, near Hartsville, Penn., somewhere about the year 
1727, by the Rev. William Tennent, Sr. This founding 
of this school, which is known to history as the ‘Old 
Log College,” was commemorated on Thursday of last 
week by a large gathering as near the spot where the 
old structure stood as circumstances would permit. 

Hartsville is nearly twenty miles from Jenkintown, 
on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, and the dis- 
tinguished guests of the occasion, together with the 
stanch Presbyterians of Philadelphia and elsewhere, el- 
ders and clergymen, proceeded from Jenkintown to 
Hartsville by carriages, of which there was a large and 
long procession. The day was a fine one, and people 
from all sections of Bucks and Montgomery Counties 
gathered at the place of meeting to hear the addresses 
and to see the honored guests, among whom were three 
eminent Presbyterian elders—President Harrison. Post- 
master-General Wanamaker, and Governor Beaver, of 
Pennsylvania. It is estimated that no fewer than 12,000 
persons attended the exercises. 

The President and his party were most cordially wel- 
comed all along the route of the procession, and added 
very much to the interest and importance of the occa- 
sion. At Abington, where the party halted a few min- 
utes to receive the greetings of the people gathered in 
front of the old Presbyterian church, this inscription 
was put in a prominent place as acompliment to Messrs. 
Harrison, Wanamaker and Beaver: 

*‘ Abington Presbyterian church. Founded 1714. Greet- 
ings to our ruling elders who rule our country.”’ 

Every place along the route was decorated in honor of 
the visitors, and crowds had gathered to see them and 
welcome them with cheers and other demonstrations, 

The exercises were held in tents, of which there were 
three large ones, so arranged as to open into one another, 
the platform, u:on which the President and his party 
were seated, and from which the addresses were deliv- 
ered, being erected in the central tent. Besides these 
three tents there was a booth arranged to furnish refresh- 
ments to the guests. It need not be said that the tents 
were crowded and overcrowded, but those who were 
so fortunate as to get under the canvas at all gave little 
heed to the discomfort they had to endure. The tents 
were not pitched on the site of the Old Log College; 
tnat is covered by a house whose owner not only churl- 
ishly refused to allow anybody to enter the premises, but 
even forbade the hoisting of a flag to indicate the exact 
spot where the old building stood. 

The exercises began at eleven o'clock, the Rev. D. K. 
Turner, of Hartsville, reading the first paper, in which 
he gave a history bothof Tennent and of the old col- 
lege. The old house, he said, was about 18x20 feet in 
size, built of logs, and perhaps two stories high. 

“Init the students spent most of the day and lodged at 
night with their preceptor or with families in the vicinity. 
Many years after bis death the structure, which had be- 
come time-worn, was taken down, and a portion of the logs 
were used for a pig pen. The house which stands where 
his dwelling formerly stood, may properly be spoken of as 
his dwelling rebuilt, for tradition tellsus that the west 
eud, containing a large stone chimney, is standing now, 
much as it wes when he resided here. Within the tire- 
place of that chimney there was, untila few years since, a 
wooden crane, large and strong, on which it is commonly 
believed the pots and kettles hung wherein the students’ 
diuner was boiled and their mush was cooked from corn 
grown on the ground under our feet. Before the logs, ap 
propriated to the humbie purpose already alluded to, were 
all decayed, the Rev. Robert B. Belville, for a long period 
pastor here, had a cane made from one of them and pre- 
sented it to the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D., of Princeton Col- 
lege.”’ 

Among the students, besides Mr. Tennent’s sons, Gil- 
bert, the great evangelist, John, William, Jr.. and 
Charles, were the Rev. Samuel Blair, John Blair, Samuel 
Finley, D.D., Hamilton Bell, Jobn Rowland, William 
Robinson, Charles Beatty. James McCrea, John Camp- 
bell, John Roan, William Dean, Daniel Lawrence, David 
Alexander. Jobn Blair became Professor of Theology 
in the College of New Jersey, and Finley was chosen 
President of Nassau Hall, and received the degree of 
D.D. from Glasgow University. 

Dr. R. M. Patterson followed witha paper on the ‘‘Log 
College Evangelists” in which he showed how the spirit 
of evangelism with which the elder Tennent inspired his 
students, affected the beginnings of the Presbyterian 
Courch. President Patton, of Princeton, gave a short 
address, and then care g paper by President McIlvaine, 
of Hampden-Sidney College, Va., showing the influence 
of the Log College in the South. 

When President Harrison was introduced he was 
greeted with great enthusiasm. He madea graceful, 
appropriate speech, beginning by saying that the old 
Presbyterian doctribe of perseverance had been well 
illustrated in the way in which the difficulties incident 
to the visit of the Chief Magistrate had been over- 
come, by those having charge of the celebration, 
and particularly in placing him as a speaker on the pro- 

gram. for he certainly had not promised to make a 





speech. And yet he was proud and glad to stand on this 
spot, the source of such a stream of blessing and pros- 
perity. He stood *‘ dumb before the thought of what the 
Great Day will reveal as the fruit of this modest but 
pious and courageous effort here in the institution of the 
Log College, the wholesome fruit of faith.” 

**Only the eye of God can follow those tender and imper- 
ceptible filaments of mental influence that touch our lives. 
If it could be reyealed to us to-day how many in this great 
audience, gathered from remote sections of our country, 
would be able to trace the silver thread by which they had 
been drawn into the Church of God, and continuing the 
origional and multiplying influences of the efforts that were 
begun here ? 

“Tt is pleasant to believe that that which is hidden to 
our eyes here will some day be known, and that we will 
be able better to realize what these men wrought for God 
and for mankind. I do not want unduly to exalt the 
Presbyterian Church, and yet I think the historians who 
have been untouched by the partiality of membership and 
who have been writing its story will say that it has been 
as a body, magnificently characterized by faithfulness to 
God and liberty. 

‘“‘Ifsome have supposed that it was not a progressive 
Church, that its creed was hard, let us not forget that there 
are times in the development of affairs, both secular and 
spiritual, when the rock must be opposed by the storm of 
error. Letus not forget that we have been progressive 
toward the trath, and not in that modern sense that rec- 
ognizes no progress unless it is free from the landmarks of 
revealed truth. Stedfast our enemies have called obstina- 
cy. Even that word, even that characteristic has its occa- 
sions andits services. Weare to-day, as a Church, in the 
most affectionate fellowship with all who revere the great 
doctrines of the Christian faith and practice them. 

‘The great period of polemical and acrimonious ecclesi- 
astical discussion had its day and its use. If we are now 
come into a day when essentials have been magnified and 
non-essentials have been set to their proper subordinate 
place, let us rejoice for an occasion of reunited effort of 
those who would lift up mankind; and while still loving. 
the Church, the banner that designates the regiment to 
which we belong, let us rejoice for the light that hus been 
shed. 

“Tf it carries faults with it, so did our regiment in the 
great strife. Under our common banner are those who 
receive the Scriptures as God’s will, and claim and give 
fair liberty of interpretation.” 

At the afternoon session Dr. Ebenezer Erskine gave a 
sketch of ‘‘ Presbyterians of the Cumberland Valley ”; 
Governor Beaver described some of the results that have 
come from the founding of Log College, and drew the 
lesson of the celebration, which was to multiply log col- 
leges: Mr. Wanamaker delivered a short but effective 
address; Dr. Charles A. Dickey gave a bistory of the 
** Presbytery of Philadelphia”; Dr. S. A. Mutchmore 
spoke of the ‘Early Scotch-Irish Immigration,” and 
President J. H. M. Knox gave the hisbory of Layfayette 
College. This ended the celebration, which was in every 
respect a great success. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


EX-EMPREsSs Augusta Victoria, widow of Emperor 
William of Germany, has joined, it is said, the Church of 
Rome. 


...-A special Bible Conference will be held in Baltimore 
by the Rev. George C. Needham, beginning October 29th. 
Some twenty subjects will be discussed. 


.... There were added to the membership of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, last year, upon examination, 
13,093, making the entire membership 160,185, divided into 
2.689 congregations, with 1,595 ministers, 248 licentiates, 
and 231 candidates. 


.... The Evangelical Association has twenty-six annual 
conferences, twenty-two at home and four abroad. The re 
turns for the year show 1,958 churches, 145,703 members and 
1,187 itinerant preachers. The value of the churches is 
fixed at $4,758,527. 


....Jt is expected that the revision of the Old Testament 
of Luther’s German Bible will be finished in October. The 
Genera] Committee will meet in January to inspect the 
work and approve it and then it will go to the Canstein 
Bible Institute to be printed. 


....The author of “Supernatural Religion,’’ which at- 
tracted so much attention some years ago, is said to be Mr. 
Walter R. Cassels. The Bishop of Durham has gathered 
together the various articles he wrote against its bold posi- 
tions, and published them in book form. 


....The late William Thaw, of Pittsburg, left a long list 
of benevolent bequests. The Presbyterian Board of Home 
and Foreign Missions get $20,000, other Presbyterian Boards 
lesser sums, the American Board %5,000, several colleges re- 
ceive considerable amounts, and scarcely an institution in 
Pittsburg fails to benefit by his benefactions. 


....The French Minister of Justice has issued a circular 
to the bishops of France, reminding them that the clergy 
are prohibited by law from taking part in the elections. 
The Government will unhbesitatingly and vigorously pro- 
ceed against ecclesiastics who may overstep the lines en- 
joined under ail governments since the concordat. The 
public prosecutors have been instructed to take measures 
to punish severely any offenses by the clergy against the 
common law. 


.Pope Leo XLII, according to Father Phelan, of the 
Western Watchman, looks very old and feeble. 
“ He looked too old and gone to impress one only as a relic 
mightimpress. { was very much struck and disappointed. I 
had noped to see a stirring face and an eye full of life and fire. 





[September 19, 1889, 


Leo bad both once, but they are now gone. When I 

feet his look was very feeble and paternal. I noti 

of his features as he spoke, for there was not eno 
‘h 

blessed face to dazzle. The Holy Father dnaentatan me 

when he speaks, but seems able to conduct ac 

out fatigue.” ee with. 


----In connection with the Catholic Centennial t 
celebrated in November in Washington, it has been es 
mined to have atorchlight procession of the Societies op 
Baltimore and Washington in the course of the cente “4 
A reception will be given the bishops at Conco yn: 


rdia H 
Monday evening, November llth, when the iltemndanee 
will take place. The centennial will be ineuguessentt 


solemn high mass in the Cathedral on Sunday morpj 
November 10th. Archbishop Ryan will preach the “t 
mon. There will be in attendance a delegation bed 
Rome, beaded by a prelate of high rank in the Col 
of the Propaganda. Cardinal Taschereau and archbis 
and bishops from Canada, will also contribute to the bri} 
liancy of the occasion. ‘ 


....-Mr. Moody invites all students who can bri 
cates of membersbip in some evangelical church, a 
character, and who desire to prepare themsely, 
Lord’s service to attend his school for Christian 
Chicago and join the classes, without charge, except for 
board, which will be from four to six dollars a week. The 
school opens September 26th. Mr. Moody hopes to be able 
to turn out hundreds of evangelists, lay preachers, Sup. 
day-school teachers, pastoral helpers, Bible readers, conse. 
crated singers. Ali applications must be made to Mr. F 
G. Ensign, 154 Madison Street, Chicago, stating the a 
full name and address of the applicant, with at least tas 
references as to character, and with statement of the par 
ticular work for which it is desired to become fitted, 


NE certifi. 
nd of good 
€8 for the 
workers ip 


--.-Editor Phelan, of the Western Watchman, writes 
very freely, for a Catholic, to his paper from Rome. He 
says of the Vatican gardens that a ‘hotter, less inviting 
spot in summer would be hard to find.’’ He thinks that the 
Italian court, parliament and executive departments will 
soon move back to Florence. Rome is ** the last city in the 
world for a modern capital,’’ he writes: ‘A place only for 
the priest, the philosopher and the sexton.” He found ho 
danger or inconvenience from appearing in the streets of 
Rome in a priest’s dress. He had been led to believe there 
was, and he made a test, the result of which he thusde. 
scribes: 

“*] never received a disrespectful look. There are thousands 
of ecclesiastics and students on the streets and in the parks at al] 
times of the day, and they go about as unobserved and as nop. 
cbalautly as would an American priest in his own parish, [f 
there is friction between the clergy and people of Rome, it is not 
visible to the naked eye.” 


janie An effort is being made to secure funds for the eree- 
tion of a Memorial church at Spire, the old capital of the 
Protestant Palatinate, in commemoration of the Protest of 
1529. Professor Giimbol, of Spire, Secretary of the Cop- 
mittee for theerection of the church, bas written in expla- 
nation of the project toa friend in this country, who bas 
kindly translated gis letter for us. We give the transla- 
tion entire: 


We believe the i9th of April, 1529, to have been one of the most 
memorable days in the history of the Reformation. Justa 
Luther refused to bow before a brutal power in the famous Die 
of Worms, of 1521, so bis followers, the representatives of evan- 
gelical provinces and citiesof Germany protested, in the Dietof 
Spire. of 1529, against the authority of any man or humantri- 
ounalin matters of faith and conscience. Those brave deputies 
at Spire asserted the spiritual independence of mankind against 
the usurpations of crowa or tiara, and, let us hope forever and 
everywhere. Therefore the deed of Spire should havea grand 
monument, and one worihy of the occasion, a church tocom- 
memorate the birthday of the spirituai freedom of mankind. 

Rome always deals successfully with cowardly characters. 
Had those brave men not protested against spiritual tyranny at 
Spire all Germany would have been again enslaved by tbe 
Papacy. Liberty of conscience, freedom of the human mind 
and human rigbts are to-day the precious fruits of the intrepid 
action of those men. All the Protestant world owes not only 
its common and honorable appellation to that Protest. but its 
very existence, power and prosperity. , 

“If the Reformation had heen suppressed in Germany the 
Catholic Powers could have easily carried out their plan of ex- 
tirpating Protestantism. Philip’s unsuccessful attempt would 
bave been renewed; England alone could not have saved the 
Gospel and no Prince of Orange would ever have arisen!” 

It is an established historical] fact, that the rise of the Churea 
of England and of the Protestant cause there is closely allied 
with the Protest at Spire on Apri] 19th, 1529. But there is an im- 
portant practical side to this enterprise. Rome has become ag- 
gressive and is emboldened by the numerous divisions and sub- 
divisions in Protestantism. The Memorial Church at Spire is 
to teach the old and wily enemy that there is still one great 
bond of sympathy uniting all those seemingly isolated and weak 
religious communities. 

Our Memorial Church is intended to become a far-sbining 
beacon-light for our scattered brethren in the faith, and a 6el- 
emn warning to overreaching priestly aggression, that Rome 
may be wrecked again, and more hopelessly than ever, oD the 
Rock of faith and freedom, the solid basis of Protestantism. f 

Now it is evidert that this purpose will be best attained if 
friends arise for the good cause in many countries and among 
various denominations. 

A suitable plan for our Memorial Church has been agreed 
upon; of the estimated cost of one million marks ($250,000) there 
have been secured 700,000 marks or $175,000, and the execution of 
the project is placed beyond doubt. 

It is confidently hoped that the remaining sum will be raised 
within the shortest possible time, <o that our enemies may not 
have even a pretext for saying that the Protestants are hope- 
lessly divided and bave forgetten their common origin and 
their essential unity of faith and aspiration. 


Tbe Mayor of Spire, Herr Siiss, receives contributions. 


....The Rev. M. W. Montgomary, of Minneapolis, has seat 
us an analysis of the replies received from Congregational 
pastors and ministers in active service in this country, oP 
the question of the advisability of uniting the seven mis 
siovary periodicals, published for the denomination, into 
one, or at most into two—one for the home work aud one 
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for the foreigo work. The first question asked in the cir- 
cular sent to them, was this: 

* Do you favor the consolidation in some form of the mission- 
riodicals of the benevolent societies of che Congregational 


ary period 
churches? ; : 
Mr. Montgomery gives the following analysis of the vote: 
Dt ce sanaukeua pane reseasaekdee 978 votes 
ET  <ccdeers <ethbasenen nines 50 votes 
a CS 24 votes 
Total votes received............ 1,052 votes ”’ 


Of the 50 noes the largest number from any one state is 13, 
whicb are credited to Massachusetts. Among those who 
vote in the negative are Secretary Alden, Dr. A. H. Plumb, 
Dr. Laurie and Pres. James H. Fairchild. In response to 
the second question: “Incase of consolidation do you ad- 
vise aD illustrated weekly missionary paper,or a monthly 
magazine ?” 723 voted fora weekly and 237 for a monthly. 
The thirdquestion: “Do you favor including in the con- 
solidation the publications of the A. B. ©. F. M.?” was an- 
swered by 696 in the affirmative, and by 261 in the negative. 
Of the 978 votes in favor of consolidation in some form, 208 
were accompauied by some form of emphatic expression, 
such as “ most assuredly,”’ “*‘ most decidedly,” ‘very em- 
phatically,” “gladly,” ‘‘ with both hands up,” “by all 
means,” etc. Of the50 votes against consolidation, 10 were 
accompanied by similar expressions of emphatic dissent. 
Among the votes in favor of a “weekly” a Jarge number 
underscored the word ‘‘illustrated.’”” We copy the remarks 
quoted from some of the letters: 


The Rev. Geo. W. Savory, Los Angeles, Cal.: “ Give us an il- 
lustrated weekly, leave the word ‘missionary’ out of the title, 
and send a copy free to every family, and pay the expenses by 
advertisements (by means of its immense circulation) or make 
up deficit from the treasuries of the different societies.” 

The Rev. Addison Blanchard, Denver, Col.: “Include in the 
consolidation the publications of the A. B.C. F. M. unless the 
Board wishes to be left behind.” 

The Rev. E. Lyman Hood, Santa Fe, N. M.: “Iam glad there 
isa move in this direction. Many of our own people are much 
better acquainted with the work of the W. C. T. U. ana the Y. P. 
8.C.,than with the societies which are aiding their churches 
and schools in the very towns in which they reside.” 

The Rev. C. A. Wight, Anthony, Kan.: ** Asa rule, my people 
take no missionary paper. I could get them to take a weekly 
that would combine these interests.” 

The Rev. R. S. Osborn, Stockton, Kan.: “*Give us all in one 
weekly, and we will read all. 1 believe it would add a hundred 
per cent. to the interests of the readers.” 

The Rev. Willard Scott, Omaha: *“*A change which involves a 
good deal of risk should wait urtil it evidently is called for. I 
rather prefer the present method.” 

The Rev. F. H. Gwynne. Clear Lake, Iowa: * Give us the cream 
from all the societies in a weekly, illustrated. The Presbyterian 
magazine is too bulky, and sent at too long intervals.” 

The Rev. Chas. E. Milliken, Penacook, N. H.: ** No slow coach 
monthly. This is an electric age.” 

The Rev. W. W. Patton, Washington City: “I have been in 
favor of consolidation for nearly twenty years.” 

The Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, New York: “1 preter to give as yeta 
negative answer to the proposal to consolidate, tho I am not 
strenuous in opposition. Difficulties on the part of the societies 
interested seem to me just now insuperable, and there is noau- 
thority anywhere to bring them all into such an arrangement. I 
foresee endless jealousies between them as to the prominence 
given to each, and I should think the editor's life would be no 
bed of roses.” 

The Rev. A, M. Keeler, South Britain, Conn.: “ An illustrated 
weekly forthe home work, but do not include the Missionary 
Herald, for it isa grand success as it is, and almost paying its 
way.” 

The Rev. F. N. Peloubet, Natick, Mass.: “* As to consolidation, 
emphatically no: but if anything, a weekly. A monthly will be 
cumbersome, little read, and taken by comparatively few.” 

Prof. J. Henry Thayer, Cambridge, Mass.: “The magazine is 
the more dignified, and will be more likely to be preserved. I 
doubt the ability of our denomination at present to maintain a 
first-class weekly without either *‘ padding’ or sensationalism. A 
weekly is something we must grow to. Include the publications 
of the A. B. C. F. M. emphatically, if only in theinterests cf tor- 
eign missions.” 

The Rev. N. C. Clark, Sec. Am. Board, Boston; “I favor con- 
solidation. Have one magazine for foreign and one for home 
work. Men who love the cause of Christ should keep up with 
the times.” 








Missions. 


REMNANTS OF THE JEWISH DISPERSION. 





THE fate of the lost ten tribes of Israel after their depor- 
tation to Assyria is one uf the most vexing and perplexing 
evigmas of human history. That a great dispersion took 
place at a very early age is evident from the fact that rem- 
nants of this peculiar people are found in various parts of 
the globe in such a state and condition as to place the ad- 
vent to their present homes centuries before the Chris- 
Mlanera. The most noteworthy of these colonies are the 
So-called Black Jews of Abyssinia—the Falashas. They 
are about 200,000 ia number and live in separate villages 
among the Christians ot Abyssinia, occupying over against 
these a subordinate and often servile position. Kthnologi- 
cally they are Semitics like the Abyssinians themselves, 
and they too are coffee colored, according to the descrip- 
tions by the missionaries. The most reasonable explana- 
tion that can be given of their social inferiority is that they 
Constitute that part of the Abyssinian nation which re- 
fused to accept the Christian religion. They claim that 
their aucestors came from Jerusalem when Menelek, the 
Son of King Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, returned from 
Jerusalem and introduced the Jewish faith in Abyssinia. 
Abyssinian traditions of rather a reliable character speak 
of the Falashas as early asthe fourth century. They have 
the Old Testament in the Ethiopic translation, but signifi- 
cantly enough for their advent into Africa, have not been 
to the slightest degree influenced by the factors that con- 
trolled post-exilic Judaism. The system of sacrifice is not 
largely developed, nor is their expectation of a Messiah 
Strongly pronounced. Their superstitions are virtually the 


ter they speak the Amharic dialect, a modern representa- 
tive of the old Ethiopic. They possess some few literary 
works, among them some prayers and liturgical formulas 
which have been translated by Halevy. 

Christian missionary efforts among this strange people 
bave been rather more successful than among the degen- 
erated Christians of Abyssinia. The London Missionary 
Society has sent out several men, the pioneers among them 
being Stern and Flad. The former died several years ago; 
the latter is still living in Wiirtemberg, and recently re- 
ceived word from Abyssinia that the 800 Falasha Chris- 
tians there, with whom he has been in correspondence 
since he and the other Christian workers were expelled 
from the country by the late King John, have remained 
firm in their faith amid all the anarchy and wars that have 
in recent years almost destroyed the Abyssinian uation. 
This is the first news received from them for about six 
years. The Falasha Christians are in the charge of a tal- 
ented convert, Argawi, who has several assistants. 
Another of these strange old colonies of Jews is found 
near the city of Bombay, in India; and concerning them, 
too, recent and near data have been made accessible. Their 
number is between ten and twelve thousand, and they 
have many, many centuries lived in complete isolation from 
their brethren, the separation probably antedating the 
Christian era. They call themselves ‘* Ben Israci,’”’ or Suns 
of Israel, the post-exilic name Jew being a term of reproach 
amongthem. They still practice circumcision, as indeed 
the Falashas also do, in accordance with the Mosaic ritual. 
Until recently they did not possess the written Old Testa- 
meat, oral tradition having taken its place. Asa result 
their worship of Jehovah is strongly mixed with supersti- 
tions of all kinds, and even with idolatry and witchcraft. 
More than four centuries ago they had received from the 
Jews of Arabia the liturgy of the Sephardim congregations 
of Europe, and this they yet use in the hovels they call 
synagogs. Socially they occupy alow stage. In Bombay 
most of them are artisans, particularly stone-cutters and 
carpenters. Outside of the city they engage in agriculture, 
many ot them growing and manufacturing oil. Their 
complexion is lighter than that of the Hindus, and their 
features show a decided Semitic or Jewish type. In cloth- 
ing they imitate both the Mobammedans and the Hindus. 
They will not eat with people adhering to another religion 
but drink out of the cups of the members of any caste. 
Usually they have two names, one from the Old Testament 
and another of Hindu origin. 

There are other old remnants of the great Jewish Disper- 
sionin the Orient, especially in Persia and China; but 
reliable information concerning them is difficult to secure. 
So much, however, is sure that they present an interest 
deeper than tbat of mere curiosity; their presence may, 
when all the data are on hand, solve one of the most inter 
esting, but also most unique and difficult questions of his- 
tory. 








Biblical Research. 


ACCORDING to the latest news from the Golden Horn the 
Sidon sarcophagi ought to be on exhibition by this time. 
Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge, of the British Museum, has taken 
a trip to Baghdad, where he has purchased some very val- 
uable Arabic manuscripts, and passing through Constanti- 
nople on his way reports the progress toward the openiog 
and publication of the Sidon antiquities as follows: 

“Exactly opposite the Museum of Antiquities is the Gallery 
which has been specially built to hold the seventeen mag uificent 
sarcophagi which Hamdi Bey excavated at Saida and brought 
to Stambfil. The ground floor is sufficiently large to hold them 
all, and when they are arranged in their proper order there will 
be ample room for the visitor and student to examine every side 
of each one. They have already been moved into the building; 
but it is doubtful if the Gallery can be opened before summer. 
The latter stands upon a slight elevation, and will be approached 
by a flight of marble steps; over two hundred feet long, it is es- 
timated that the fabric will vost about £8,000. From what we 
have seen of the sarcophagi and the photographs of them it 
would seem that Hamdi Bey’s forthcoming publication on these 
remarkable objects will mark an era in archeological research. 
M. Renan has already told the learned world, inthe Revue Ar- 
chéologique, what a valuable * find’ is the sarcophagus of Tabnith, 
the father of Eshmunazar, King of Sidon; and it is certain that 
the so-called sarcophagus of Alexander the Great will be consid- 
ered of equal, if not greater importance. Hamdi Bey has made 
photographs of the sides of the sarcophagi, and the printed 
plates from them are being prepared as rapidly as the difficult 
nature of the work will allow. Fac-similes of the painted coffins 
will be given in full colors, and no pains are being spared in pro- 
ducing what will undoubtedly be a great history of a great dis- 
covery. We hope that the first part of the work will appear 
shortly.” 


....-At the conclusion of his address before the Victoria 
Institute on the Historical Results of bis Excavations at 
Bubastis, Dr. Edouard Naville stated that with the excep- 
tion of Zoan, a city very like Pi-beseth, none in the Delta 
has yielded so many monuments, spanning so many centu- 
ries of such varying epochsfrom the great fourth dynasty 
down to the Ptolemies. He examined most carefully the 
colossal architraves on which the pame of Rameses Il had 
been engraved in such utter obliteration of the names of 
the rightful owners as to render it extremely difficult if 
not impossible to determine the original inscription, Yet, 
whenever possible, he spared no pains to recover the early 
reading, and his triumphs in this direction have been most 
encouraging, contributing, not only to fill out monumental 
gaps, but also tosupply many a deficiency left by Greek 
historians and other literary sources. In order to show 
these important contributions M. Naville reviewed, in his 
address, the thirty dynasties of Manetho, from the second, 
including the Pharaoh Sethenes, whose monumental car- 
touch is preserved in the Museum at Oxtord, to the thir- 
tieth, and even tothe Ptolemies as wellas beyond them to 
the Roman rule of Augustus, 


.... The Academy announces upon advice from Rome that 
the famous MS. Codex B, of the Old and New Testaments, 


tographic fac-simile under the auspices of the Pope, and 
the editorship of the Abbé Cozza-Luzi, who was the co 
adjutor of Verallone, in the well-known edition. One 
hundred copies of the New Testament are now appearing 
ia a volume of about three hundred pages, and at the price 
of two bundred lire, from the heuse of Danesi, the first 
fifty subscribers to have the option of four volumes of the 
Old Testament at the samerate. A similar edition is also 
being executed of the Hexaplar MS., Codex Marchalianus, 
which will be limited to fifty copies, of about one thousand 
pages, at the price of three hundred lire. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BURBANK, Ne son &., ord. August 21st, Bowdoinham, Me. 
CHAMBLISS, J. A., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to East Or- 
ange, N. J. 


DICK, Joun W., Harrington, died August 12th at Sal 
Back ie.sede. g at Salisbury 


DUGDALE, W1.t14M, Plaistow, N. H., died August 29th, at Fall 
River, Conn., aged 35. 


FAUNCE. D. W.. D.D., Waskington, D. C., accepts call to West 
Newton, Mass. 


GOODCHILD, Horace, Johnstown, Penn., resigns. 
GRANGER, W. A., New York, called to Oswego, N. Y. 
PARKER, Apprson, Morristown, called to Somerville, N. J. 


ROBBINS, J. H., Claremont, N. H., accepts call to Saxon’s 
River. Vt. 


SCHMITT, Joun, 3d German ch., Philadelphia, resigns. 
WATERHOUEE, Cuas. W., Lakewood, N. J., died recently,aged 


WILBUR, H. K., ord. August 21st, Carlisle, Penn. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

a Joun T., Monticello, accepts call to Webster 

BROWN, ANSELM B., Salem, Ore., resigns. 

BROW NJOHN., GreorGeE W., Wisner, Neb., resigns. 

BUNKER, FRep R., Fairmont, Neb., resigns. 


aaa — ta EpwIn H., Gospel Mission ch., Cleveland, O., re- 
signs. 


GATES, CHARLEs H., Limington, Me., resigns. 

HAVEN, Danie W., died Aug. 3lst, East Haven, Conn., aged 75. 
HAZEN, W1ILu1AM W.., Baxter, Ia., resigns. 

HOLMAN, Morris, died recently at Antrim, N. H., aged 78. 
HOLLISTER, F. M., New Richland, Minn., resigns. 
HUTCHINSON, Joun P., Morton, catied to Olney, Ill. 

JONES, CHARLES, died Sept. 3d, North Arlington, Mass., aged 80. 


MOORE, NATHANIEL S., Winsted, goes to N. Mansfield, Conn., 
for a year. 


NEWELL, Joun P., Litchfield, N. H.. resigns. 

NORRIS, AusTIN H., Ithaca, called to Clare, Mich. 

PHELPS, FREDERICK B., Gilsum, N. H., accepts call to Iras- 
burgh, Vt. 

PECK, H. P., Plymouth, N. H., called to West Winsted, Conn. 
PETTENGILL, ArtTatr G., accepts call to St. Cloud, Minn. 
PRESTON, B. C., called to Eagle, Neb. 


ROBBINS, EvisAH, Missionary of the American Board, Dur- 
ban, Natal, died June 20th, aged 62. 


RIGGS, C. B. (Pres.), Grand View, accepts call to Bunker Hill, 


ROSENBERGER, H. C., inst, Mitchellville, la., Aug. 9th. 
SANFORD, Ets B., Westbrook, Conn., resigns. 


SARGENT, BENJAMIN F., Grand Rapids, Mich., accepts call to 
Trinidad, Col. 


SCARRITT, WILu1AM R., Marshalltown, la,, resigns. 
SEYMOUR, CHARLEs, N., Tolland, Conn., resigns. 

STEBBINS, Hersert W., Athol, Mass.. called to Hinsdale, Cal. 
STRIEMER, ALEXANDER, Aitkin, called to Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


STUART, WiLuiAM H., Nashua, N. H., Meth., accepts call to 
Danville, Vt. 


THOMSON, A EvuGene, Tallmadge, accepts call to First ch., 
Cleveland, O. 

TROUDT, ApaAm, German ch., Lincoln, Neb., resigns. 

WEISS, George C., Big Spring. Jackson and Davis Corners, 
Wis., resigns. 

WESTLAKE, Cassrus M., Antwerp, N. Y., accepts call to Ma- 
nistee, Mich. 

WOOD, CLARK C., Bedford, accepts call to Saugatuck, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAXTER, G. W., Hoopeston, called to Gilman, IIL. 

BURT, J. C. VERNON, called to Bethany ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 
CAMPBELL, JAmEs R., accepts cal! to Snow Hill, Md. 

GAGE, Joun L., Le Crosse, accepts call to Galesville, Wis. 
HILLIS, N. D., Evanston, called to Peoria, 11. 

HUGHES, R. J., Guthrie Center, Ia., resigns. 

HUNTER, THEODORE, Bement, I11., resigns. 

MANN, A. M., Louisburg, accepts call to Pittsburg, Kan. 


McKINNEY, W. W., Baltimore, Md., becomes editor of The 
Presbyterian. 


MENDENHALL, H. G., Grand Forks, becomes president of 
Jamestown College, No. Dak. 


MILLER, W. H., Mingo, Penn., called to St. Paul, Neb. 
MONFORT, I. W., Athens, O., resigns. 

PIERSON, ARTHUR T., Bethany, Penn., resigns. 
REVENNAUGH,J amus S., Noblesville, Ind., called to Liberty,O. 
WILSON, SAMUEL, died at Streator, I1l., Sept. Ist, aged 8&5. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BLAKE, James, H. W., Tiffin, O., accep's call to Zanesville, O. 
nay. ARTHUR W., Worcester, accepts call to Framingham, 
ass. 


KNAPP, Gro. W., Watkins, N. Y., resigns. 

MOORHOUSE, Arrtaur B., Sandy Hill, N. Y., accepts call to 
Chelsea, Mass. 

PAINTER, WILLIAM P., Lansdowne, accepts call to Durham 
Parish, Md 

PULLEN, C. M., Houghton, Mich., resigns. . 

WINGATE, CHARLE#s, died Aug. 30th, at Haverhill, Mass., 
aged 72. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COPLIN, Wm M., Meth. Epis., died, Jackson, Mich., Aug. 21st, 
aged 61. 

DICKHAUT, BenJgaMin E., Reformed (Dutch). New York, called 
to Fishkill, N. Y. 

GRAEPP, A. C., Luth., Cramer Hill, N. J., accepts call to St. 
Mark’s German cb., Philadelphia, Pean. 

HARTLEY, I. S., Reformed (Dutch), Utica, N. Y,, resigns. 

HENCKEL, D. M., Luth., Catasauqua, Penn., resigns. 

JOHNSON, Ww. F., Un. Presb., Fairfax, Ia., accepts call to 
Uniontown, 0. 

LEYBURN, Geo. L.. So. Presb., accepts call to Boonville, Mo. 

MOORE, D. H., Denver, Col., succeeds Dr. J. H. Bayliss, D.D., 
late editor of The Western Christian Advocate. 

RUST, J. W., Reformed (Dutch), Canton, accepts call to Tiffin, 0. 

SYDENSTRICKER, H, M., So. Presb., Montgomery, accepts 
call to Hamilton, Mo. 


VAUGE ON J. W., Reformed (Dutch). Owasco, called to Living- 
on, N. Y. 








Same us those of the Abyssinian Christians. Like the lat- 


so long jealously guarded, is at ast to be published in pho- 


vee. Jqesee. Meth. Epis., died, Plainville, Ccnn., Aug. 
WILLIAMS, R. O., Univ., died, Upper Lisle, N. Y., Aug. 28th. 
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Sanitary. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES. 


STONE, BRICK, WOOD, ADOBE, PORTABLE, 
ETC, 


THE kind of house we live in has very much 
to do with health. Indeed, so much of our 
time is necessarily spent within-doors that 
a healthy house and a healthy home are in- 
dispensable. The first great design of a 
house is to modify the conditions of the 
weather outside. Protection from rain and 
from heavy winds is the first idea. Next 
to this is protection from severe cold or 
intense heat. 

Our first consideration as to the house is 
to prevent dampness. Wedo not mean by 
this that a house can be prevented from 
responding in some degree to outside con- 
ditions of moisture, but it must be so con- 
structed as not to favor continued damp- 
ness. It must have capacity for quick 
drying, and to prevent mold, mildew, and 
any of the conditions of continuous damp- 
ness. One of the essential prerequisites isa 
dry ground so that the house may not con- 
tinually be drawing moisture from it. We 
know of a house well built, but resting on 
a water-soaked foundation, in which by 
capillary attraction the walls in the second 
story often showed dampness. We have 
seen an undrained cellar, even on Murray 
Hill, causing a damp basement and a 
moldy under-cellar. Where there cannot 
be complete drying of the foundation, not 
only should the cellar wall be laid in 
cement, but it should have an inner cement 
lining, and with a cement cellar floor. 
A damp course should be laid above 
ground so as to intercept wetness and pre- 
vent it from passing to the upper walls. 

It is the porosity of bricks that gives to 
them their special advantage as building 
material. The air permeates them, and so 
has achance todry out the moisture; yet 
even these are best if protected from long 
storms. The old mode of a brick filling in 
and a board inclosure was very favorable to 
dryness. When stone is used it should be 
tested as to its porosity, since very dense 
stone always makes a damp house. An 
owner of an iron furnace once conceived the 
idea of building for his workmen houses 
made of the slag from the furnace: but the 
houses proved too damp to live in. 

All houses should in some form have an 
air space between the walls and the inclos- 
ure. Hence it is never right to plaster di- 
rectly on the brick. Where there is space 
this serves as a kind of general drying-room 
surrounding the house. As the wall is re- 
tentive of heat, this also aids the process, 
Where houses are built of wood, with air 
space and hard walls, the plan of sheathing 
now in use or the employment of an imper- 
meable paper adds much totightness. Yet 
the need of porosity is not to be lost sight 
of. Itis recognized that a house may have 
its walls papered or painted so thickly as to 
make it damper. 

White the adobe house is best suited for 
warm climates it is an example of how clay 
can be used, and if proper attention is given 
to inside housekeeping, the building is 
much drier than many of more pretentious 
construction. 

In the last few years portable houses have 
come to be used considerably. They are 
constructed either of wood or of some form 
of so-called patent lumber. This generally 
consists of some form of paper or pulp 
mingled with resin or other impermeable 
material. If they are well and properly 
constructed of thoroughly dry lumber and 
put together with precision they make very 
comfortable summer houses. They should 
never be purchased without being put up by 
those that construct. While pretty to the 
eye if too open or leaky they are unsatisfac- 
tory. There is generally need of a chimney 
except in countries where there are no sum- 
mer rains or cold winds. A cold June or 
July storm requires a fire almost as much 
as the’ cold of winter. It is to be remem- 
bered as to all such houses that the inner 
air responds too quickly to external 
changes. With the exception of keeping 
out wind and rain they do not much modify 
external conditions of dampness or temper- 
ature. 

Many houses are injured by the absence of 
sublight. There are days when the rays of 
the sun should, if possibie, reach every part 
of the house. Nor is there at all times any 
substitute for the open window. With all 
of our artificial modes of ventilation there 
is a freshness and purity about the outer 
air not easily dispensed with unless severe 
cold or wet renders its admission unadvis- 
able. We approve of the many devices now 
in vogue tor letting in air by windows with- 
out draught—such as the bird ventilator, 
by which a slip of board under the lower 
sash gives ventilation at the junction of the 
two sashes. Also the elbow ventilator with 


vaive so as to turn the current and regu- 
late its amount. 





Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 224d. 


DEATH OF SAUL AND HIS SONS.—I 
SAM. xxxi, 1-13. 


Notes.—‘‘ Now the Philistines fought 
against Israel.” Israel was weakened 
by internal dissensions founded on a popu- 
lar distrust of their king. Saul was sixty 
years old or so and through insanity and 
passion had alienated a considerable party. 
Their hereditary foe was not slow to take 
advantage of these conditions and make a 
more than usually successful incursion for 
plunder.- ** Slain in Mount Gilboa,”— 
The margin of the Revised Version reads 
wounded instead of slain. The engage- 
ment took place at the foot of Mount Gil- 
boa. The plain of Jezreel slopes down to 
this from Shunem, where the Philistines 
were encamped. This gave the Philistines 
every advantage for attack and the maneu- 
vering of their chariots. —-—‘“* And upon his 
sons.’’—Besides these three that were slain 
Saul had another son, Ishbosheth, who was 
notin the battle and who survived him. 
——*‘ Come and thrust me through and 
abuse me.”’—Saul had to face death any 
way. His savage enemies, as was the 
custom of those days, would not 











spare apy indignity upon such a 
distinguished captive. Death by slow 
mutilation was a common practice. 





** For he was sore afraid.’’—The arm- 
or-bearer was always held responsible for 
the life of him whom he protected. To kil! 
the king even at such an extremity would 
be murder. He would have been killed for 
such treachery. Nor could he survive his 
master whether from motives of honor, fear 
or love. * And aul his men.”’—AU is an 
Oriental figurative method of speech. 
Verse 10.—It was a common ancient custom 
to dedicate the armor and spoils of the slain 
to the victor’s gods. Thus the idols were 
honored as the author of the victory. Beth. 
shan was twelve miles south of Lake Tibe- 
rius and four miles west of Jordan, on the 
brow of the descent of the plain of Esdraelon 
to the Jordan valley. * Inhabitants ef 
Jabesh-Gilead.”’—In grateful memory of 
their deliverance from the Ammonites.which 
Saul accomplished years before in the early 
part of his reign, these brave men made a 
sortie and recaptured the body of their 
chief and paid it due burial honors. 

Instruction.—It was undoubtedly the old 
story of a political rupture that was exceed- 
ingly apparent and that brought their ene- 
mies upon them. Character need not fear 
the outward shock unless it shelters the re- 
sponsive traitor witbin. Sin finds no lodg. 
ment in the soul unless it is welcomed. 
Phe Church rarely suffers a serious defeat 
and is seldom the object of atheistic con- 
tempt except when it becomes the arena for 
personal wranglings. 

Contrast the death of Jonathan and Saul. 
The one died with a bold faceto the enemy. 
It was the way he lived. He was high- 
minded and pure. He died in a manly way. 
It is strange how the insidious decomposi- 
tion of a character affects the courage at the 
end of life. Saul died a coward. He did 
many magoificent things in his early royal 
career. As his mind became perverted 
from God he lost the art of manliness and 
was finally tempted to suicide. 

By the way, a word on suicide. The mass 
of intelligent people, the world over, are 
agreed that there is a hereafter Some 
think that each one shapes his eternity for 
himself. The misershall clutch in vain for 
gold. The thief shall continue to plot a 
million schemes that shall never be 
brought to pass. The pure in heart shall 
see God. Does any one think to escape an 
ill that presses awfully, it may be for a mo- 
ment, through self-destruction? Shall 
eternity be spent in planning fruitless sui- 
cides and a never-attained escape ? To kill 
one’s self is not less accursed than to kill an- 
other. Who dare say that the greatest 
amount of personal piety can atone for the 
one great sin of self-murder ? 

One effectual cause of the Philistines’ 
victory was that many Jews left their cities 
in fear, and these were occupied by the 
idolatrous enemy. The moral effect, or 
rather immoral result of a personal defeat 
is great proportionately to one’s influence. 
When Gough fell a million saloon keepers 
took ingloriouscourage. When you swear, 
tell a low story, say a mean thing of an- 
other, an immeasurable impetus to evil has 
gone forth. The enemy takes immediate 
possession of every Christian who flees his 
stronghold. 

Saul’s valiant deed brought forth a brave 
result. The men of Jabesh did not forget 
their deliverer. One does not perform a 
kind act to have it returned; yet it is agree- 
able to think one’s slightest generous favor 
is never fergotten. As a matter of more 
than policy each Christian should be the 
quickest one in the world to do favors, be 
they great or insignificant. 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equtvalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


TWO BOOKS ON ECONOMIC HIS- 
TORY.* 


PHYSICALLY Mr. Rogers’s book weighs 
three or four times as much as Mr. Ash- 
ley’s. Intellectually, this ratio is re- 
versed. 

It is a pity that Mr. Rogers should have 
allowed himself to publish a book of this 
kind. Hisreputation is too good for him 
to throw it away wantonly. His ‘‘ His- 
tory of Agriculture and Prices” is of 
the highest scientific value; his ‘‘ Work 
and Wages” is more popular and lighter 
in its character, but has done a vast deal 
of good. The book before us, on the 
other hand, tho often brilliant, is gener- 
ally crude and sometimes grossly inaccu- 
rate. Itis a reprint without much diges- 
tion or revision, of a course of lectures 
given at Oxford. This is a kind of work 
which it is dangerous to publish. A 
course of popular lectures is almost al- 
ways sketchy. A manis more solicitous 
about giving distinct impressions than 
about weighing his words. Illustrations 
are used hastily, for the side-light which 
they throw on the topic in hand, without 
special care as to their correctness of de- 
tail. The lecturer aims to give a vivid 
picture rather than an accurate map. 
This difference of aim and purpose is 
enough to make a very good lecture- 
course furnish a very bad book unless 
carefully revised. 

But there are special difficulties and 
dangers in the case of Mr. Rogers. By 
temperament, he is a firm believer in his 
own infallibility. This belief was con- 
firmed by his own early studies. He 
wrote on a specialty about which he knew 
much more than anybody else; he knew 
that he knew more, and was not at all 
modest about letting others know it. All 
this was very well, within limits. But 
whenever he takes in a wider range of 
topics, the evil results of this temper of 
mind make themselves felt. Because he 
knows more about his specialty than other 
people, he reasons that he knows more 
about their specialties also. He speaks 
with the same dogmatic confidence about 
matters of finance or politics which he 
applies justly in matters of agriculture. 

The results are sometimes ludicrous. 
Perhaps the most startling statement to 
an American is found in the following 
passage: 








“The protectionist tariff of Mr. Morrill 
was in great part, as I have heard alleged 
by eminent American statesmen, the price 
paid for the allegiance of the manufacturing 
East. I have been told this so unanimous!y 
and so uniformly that I cannot doubt it.” 
In other words, Mr. Rogers thinks that 
the War was the work of a political ma- 
chine, and that the East was induced to 
come into it by a bargain. A man who 
gives that interpretation to the events of 
1861 is no judge of historical evidence. 
If he has informed himeelf as to the 
events of the time, he ought to know bet- 
ter than to be thus misled by ‘‘ eminent 
statesmen”; if he has not informed him- 
self as to the events, he ought not to write 
about them. 

An equally strange misconception of 
European history appears in the state- 
ment that the wars in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were mainly for the monopoly of 
markets. Had he confined his generali- 
zation to England, it might have been tol- 
erably near the truth. Applied to Europe 
as a whole, it is distinctly false. The con- 
test between Frederick the Great and Ma- 
ria Theresa, which was the focal point of 
eighteenth century war, was about as 
far from a commercial contest as any- 
thing could be. The wars between France 
and the allies at the close of the century 
were conflicts of principle, not of dollars 





*THe ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 
(Lectures delivered in Oxford, 1887-8.) By JAMES E. 
THOROLD ROGERS, Professor of Political Economy 
in Oxford University. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons; London: T. Fisher Union. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISs- 
TORY AND TH#&ORY. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Fel- 
low of Lincoln College, Oxford. Part I. The Middie 
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and cents. The man who so migeon, 
ceives the motive of national Wars ag Mr. 
Rogers does, gives history an evonomj 
interpretation which it does not Properly 
bear. 

As an instance of error of angfher king 
take the following statement: . 

‘In France it is reckoned that there are 
three hundred millions sterling of gold jy 
circulation; in Germany as much.” 

Where Mr. Rogers got his figures, we 
do not know. The fact is that there is not 
six hundred millions sterling of gold in 
circulation in all Europe put together, 
The total amount of gold available for 
circulation in France is about half the 
amount stated by Mr. Rogers. But thig 
counts all gold not actually employed in 
the arts—bars as well as coin} so that if 
the actual gold currency were alone 
counted, the discrepancy would be st{jj 
greater. Germany bas about half ag 
much gold circulation as France, or not 
one-quarter of the amount stated by Mr, 
Rogers. The significance of a mistake of 
this kind extends farther than the propo. 
sition or paragraph where it occurs, It 
shows that the author preferred to make 
a random statement, rather than take the 
trouble to verify it; for he must have had 
on the shelves of bis library plenty of 
authorities which would have set him 
right on this matter. 

Where Mr. Rogers knows his facts, his 
interpretations are valuable. But where, 
as is too often the case, he uses historical 
criticism as a dumping ground for his 
note books or as a field for his inagina- 
tion, the result is worse than useless, 

Mr. Ashley’s method of presenting a 
subject is totally different. He digests 
his matter carefully and weighs all his 
words. If he feels sure on any point, he 
gives his reasons quietly but convincing. 
ly. If he is not sure, he states the argu- 
ments on both sides and gives references 
enough to enable the reader to judge of 
the evidence forbimself. In his chapters 
on The Manor and Village Community he 
gives aclearer account of the points at 
issue between the followers of Von Man- 
rer on the one hand, and De Coulanges 
and Seebohm on the other, than is to be 
found anywhere else. In fact, he hass# 
well summarized this part of the discus- 
sion that the general student of economics 
need hardly go further. In the second 
chapter the equally difficult, tho less 
widely discussed question of the relation 
between merchant and craft guilds is 
treated with the same clear analysis. 
His third chapter—the concluding one of 
the present volume—is on economic theo- 
ries and legislation in the Middle Ages; 
particularly tbe notion of the justum 
pretium, and the laws against interest. 
This chapter is not quite so satisfactory as 
its predecessors. The detail is extremely 
good; but the inferences, especially the 
tacit ones, often seem to go beyond what 
the facts warrant. 

The underlying ideal of medieval theo- 
ry, as formulated by Aquinas, cannot be 
better stated than in Mr. Ashley’s own 
words: 

“The fundamental difference between the 
medieval and the modern point of view is, 
that with us value is something entirely 
subjective, it is what each individual cares 
to give fora thing. With Aquinas it was 
something objective; something outside the 
will of the individual purchaser or seller; 
something attached to the thing itself, 
existing whether he liked it or not, and that 
he ought to recognize. And as experience 
showed that individuals could not be trusted 
thus to admit the real value of things, it 
followed that it was the duty of the proper 
authorities of state, town, or guild, tostep 12 
and determine what the just and reasonable 
price really was.”’ 

We may admit that this is a clear state- 
ment of views held by anumber of jurists 
as well as theologians. But when Mr. 
Ashley implies, as he distinctly does, that 
this throws light on the nature of the 
attempt to regulate prices, his case is not 
so clear. We may admit that be explairs 
how people came to hold these views, and 
shows that they did not do so much harm 
then as they would now. But this is very 
far from being a justification of those 
views even in their application to that 
time. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
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jaws against forestalling and regrating 
were due not to any legal theories, but to 
‘ dislike of paying higher prices than 
seemed necessary. People thought that 
the direct loss from high prices was more 
than the indirect loss from checking 
trade. Mr. Ashley shows why it was 
natura! for them to think so; he tries to 
show that they might conceivably have 
yeen right, but he brings no evidence to 
show that they were right. 

An illustration from the present may 
serve tomake the case clearer. We have 
abandoned the notion of an enforced jus- 
tum pretium in trade: we still retain it, 
toagreat extent, in matters of transpor- 
tation. The editors of the London Econ- 
omist to-day hold the same view about 
transportation charges that Aquinas held 
about trade charges: namely, that they 
should be based on specific cost in each 
instance. But the Western legislators 
are only toa slight extent influenced by 
the theories of the Economist. They want 
to have rates lower than they are, and use 
the legislative power to make them so, 
Taey have not yet had experience enough 
to teach them the evil of appiying a 
wrong principle, in these matters, But 
that want of experience is far from justi- 
fying either the legislation or the theo- 
ries, It shows how men may hold such 
views without prejudice to their good 
faith; but it does not indicate that such 
views had ‘‘acertain truth and value, 
having regard to contemporary circum- 
stances,” as Mr. Ashley puts it—unless we 
give that expression a meaning which re- 
duces the matter toa mere truism. The 
fact is that Mr. Ashley’s judgment is 
sometimes carried away by the effect of a 
reaction against the errors of the school 
of English thought which prevailed a 
generation ago. Many writers of that 
school practically said: *‘ Whatever is, is 
right; therefore, whatever was, was 
wrong.” However incorrect this view 
may be, its opposite is still worse. The 
relative superiority of present methods is 
carer than the relative fitness of past 
ones, Nor does Mr. Ashley himself make 
bad mistakes as to this point when he 
comesto details. The error shows itself 
rather in an undercurrent of thought; it 
18 more marked in the preface than in the 
body of the. book, more marked in his in- 
augural address at Toronto than in any 
part of the preface. It would be hardly 
worth while to speak of it, were it not 
that so many others fall into this error 
like Mr, Ashley, but, unlike him, allow it 
%0 far to warp their critical judgment 
a9 lead them into serious mistakes of 
act. 
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THE JEW IN ENGLISH FICTION.* 








80 far as the Americans are concerned, 
the waves of the Semitic and anti-Semitic 
Controversy have been little more than 
waves of sound, and of sound all but lost in 
the grand indifference of our public to dis- 
tinction of race. With us the Jew comes 
and goes, buys, sells, and enacts his part 
under the laws like any other citizen. Ex- 
tepting the ridiculous farce of the annual 
flare-up at the seaside watering-places or in 
the mountains, the seed of Abraham plants 
self quietly in our soil and flourishes vig- 
Orously, 

Still liberty could never maintain a dis- 
tinet consciousness of itself without a 
Stlevance to preserve it in that happy vig- 
lance which is said to be its price. It is 
hota little amusing to note how every race 
blended in our composite stock has its fer- 
Ulizing and stimulating grievance. The 
Irish have a grievance, and we are not ai- 
lowed many quiet days without hearing 
what itis. The Germans have a grievance 
Which has kept things lively in many a Sun- 
day afternoon beer garden. The New Eng- 

ers have a yrievance which has expand- 

td over a very considerable part of the na- 
onal ‘history. The Dutch descendants 
ve a grievance which Chauncey Depew 

“been not unwilling to touch on in his 
Wlogled strain of humorous banter and 
“rious protest. And the Jews live on a 
“ee It has not made as much noise 
od om if there were more of them, 
ahead as served a good purpose in keeping 

aud discipline. 
tami Devia Philipson, with his Christian 
-V., is the latest spokesman in this 
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innocent patriotism. His book is refined, 
interesting and scholarly, tho it savors of 
too much rationalism for the orthodox syn- 
agog. Wecan introduce him best to our 
readers by beginning where he ends, with 
some remarks on his conception of the final 
form of Israel’s mission in the World. 

This faith in the mission of his people is 
as mucb a part of the true Israelite’s fiber 
now as it was in the times of the prophets. 
It is tne race characteristic of the people 
on their nobler side. It affects the whole 
protest which is contained in this volume, 
and shows us why George Eliot, whose 
‘* Daniel Deronda” turns on this idea, has 
met a deep response in Israelites like Rabbi 
Philipson. 

The view presented by our learned Rabbi’s 
interesting, and, for the most part, unexcep- 
tionable treatise, is, as we have intimated, 
highly rationalizing. Israel’s mission is by 
no means a litetal interpretation of the 
prophets, but is gathered rather from re- 


flection on the history of the race in the 


spirit of the prophets. It is called biblical 
in the sense of tae Bavarian, who, when 
asked why he called the architecture of 
Munich Greek when there was no Greek 
thing in it, replied: ‘‘ Because it was what 
the Greeks would have done were they liv- 
ing in Munich when we did it.” 

The essence of this mission, according to 
Rabbi Philipson, is the testimony of Israel 
to the unity of God and to the moral law. 
He asserts that the restoration of the tribes 
and their re-establishment in the ancient 
land has faded from their thought, and 
would have been wholly forgotten were it not 
for the emphasis laid on these points by 
certain Christian schools of Old Testament 
interpreters. The essence of this view of 
Israel’s mission lies in a striking sentence 
from old Jewish writings, not now quoted 
by him for the first time: ‘‘On the day the 
temple was destroyed the Messiah was 
born.”” ‘*On the day,’ adds our Rabbi, 
“that Israel was scattered forth among the 
nations her Messianic mission began.”’ 

It is of course our belief that it began 
much earlier, and at the fall of the temple 
merged into a wholly different line and a 
new evangel. But it is not our object to 
press or even to raise this point. We intro- 
duce it only to show the naturalizing 
point of view from which the present au- 
thor surveys his race, and which leads up 
to the main contention of his book that the 
Jew is no longer an irreducible element in 
the social development of mankind, to be 
forever interpreted by certain narrow ideals 
as a Jew, but that he is a man and a citi- 
zen, and is to be judged independently by 
what he is and what he is worth on the 
broad basis of civilized and rational hu- 
manity. 

This has a plausible sound, and in private 
life and personal or individual relations 
must remain the law; but it is precisely 
what in literature, and especially in the 
department of fiction, which forms the field 
of this critique, is impossible. Literary art 
does not look at its characters in this cos- 
mopolitanized fashion, but in definite, rep- 
resentative relations. Men are not gener- 
alizations in literature, but concrete types, 
classes, representatives. Their individual- 
ity and features make them attractive. 
Othello is a Moor, for the same reason that 
Shylock is a Jew, because a type of that 
kind existed strongly defined in the public 
mind. Rabbi Philipson deceives himself 
when he calls George Eliot an exception 
among authors. Her Mordecai and Mirah 
are Jews, as much as Isaac of York, or Fa- 
gin. If Derondais not, itis only because he 
is shadowy and uncertain in his class. The 
Jews themselves, by develcping into 
strongly marked characters and physiog- 
nomies have offered themselves as models 
to the poets and novelists. Shylock the 
Jew, is not as detestable as Iago the Vene- 
tian; but the cruelty in the case is that 
while Iago represents only the villainous 
possibilities of Venice, Shylock has been 
taken up as a broad iepresentative of Jewish 
character, Agaivst this Rabbi Philipson has 
every reason to protest. It is part of the enor- 
mous social injustice that has been meted 
out to theIsralites. But the fault does not 
lie in the dramatic creation. That does not 
require to be corrected. The fault is with 
a hostile and cruel public opinion which 
will seein Shylock and Fagin the represen- 
tatives of a race, while they will pot see in 
Iago or in Squeers the representatives of 
anything more than Dickensand Shakes- 
peare intended. 

Jewish exclusiveness has been responsi- 
ble fora great deal more than the author of 
The Jew in English Fiction thinks. He 
is probably right in tracing to this source 
a good deal of the Jew’s power; but it has 
also drawn down on him the worst of his 
misfertunes. Wheu Christianity was fairly 
launched the Jews’ occupation and function 





as Jews were gone. The Christian could do 
and did do that work better, evenin the 
terms of Rabbi Philipson's definition of it. 
The expansion of Judaism into Christianity 
at the beginning of our era would not have 
been as much of a self-effaeing revolution 
as that which our present author declares 
to be the whole mission remaining to it in 
the world, not as great by any means asthe 
deistico-scientific alliance proposed for it by 
Frances Power Cobbe among others. But 
Judaism would not expund. It would not 
idealize itself. It would remainin the nar- 
row limits of racial consanguinity. This 
has been its coherence, and race consanguin- 
ity is about all there is to Judaism to day. 
Bebind what so liberal a critic as Rabbi 
Philipson says, stands always this assump- 
tion: his Jewish pride is based on Jewish 
blood and not on Jewish ideas. He shrinks 
from mixed marriages, as witness, for ex- 
ample his passionate rejection uf the thought 
that a Rebecca could in any event marry 
the Knight Ivanhoe. 

This race feeling had a mission once, 
but has had none since the Christian 
era except a malign one. Our Rabbi 
appreciates the minor good that has come 
from it, but he does not appreciate its 
reaction on the Jews, the penalties it has 
exacted nor the position in which it has left 
them. The Jew in English Fiction has not 
been so very different from the Jew in his- 
tory. We cannot judge him by the Fagins 
and Shylocks; nor can we judge him by the 
sple did eminence of the Montefiores and the 
Mendelssohns. The exclusiveness of the 
race has given them a wonderful individu- 
ality which has withstood everything, and 
may possibly endure without fusion in the 
wonderful alembic of modern society, tho 
the signs do not point that way now. The 
paiuters have on the whole dealt fairly with 
him. There is a Michael Angelo grandeur 
in the types they have preserved of him. 
Popular imagination tends always to exag- 
geration, and to an exaggeration of good as 
well as of evil. The Jew has sometimes 
suffered under this tendency and sometimes 
profited by it—as, for example, in the repu- 
tation of the Rabbins for learning. 

Tne popular rating of the Rabbins as 
scholars has always been higher than 
the facts will warrant. Hebrew scholar- 
ship, for example, is not the gift of the Rab 
bins, but of Gentile research. Europe bas 
always been enormously impressed with Ori- 
ental learning and the occult lore of the East. 
Itis now making the attempt to grind a 
mystical grist from the sages of Buddhism, 
just as once it was supposed that the Kab- 
bala enlightened the eye of the Rabbias. 
This Eastern mystery amounted once to 
more than it does now. It combined with 
the strange alienage of the Jews to work on 
the popular imagination and to keep them 
on that sharp edge of perilous uncertainty 
where the change of a hair might tear them 
to pieces, and where Mordecai and Haman 
change in a moment. 

All this was an actual condition, and 
while it led to results which shame the hu- 
man race and deface its history, we must 
admit on the one hand thatthe Jew him- 
self is not wholly without responsibility 
for it, and, on the other that, on the whole, 
he has been dealt with in English fiction 
more gently thanin history. Charles Reade, 
for example, in ‘‘ Never Too Late to Mend,”’ 
has given usa more noble typeof the Jew 
than Deronda, and said of his operations as 
a broker, precisely the thing on which our 
Rabbi lays stress, that when the Jewish 
lender was gone, the Gentile lenders were 
more rapacious, On the score of chastity 
among his women, of bevevolenpce among 
men to their own poor, of the rarity of 
criminals among them, and of suicide, Eng- 
lish Fiction has not misrepresented the 
Jew; and if we turn to the great department 
of History, which is after all the basis or 
background of Fiction, it is a Christian pen 
which has written in its noblest proportion 
the history of the Jew—and it is Christian 
pens which are to-day sustaining before the 
world the authority of Moses. It is equally 
true, as we sorrowfully confess, that it is 
Gentile scholarship which has originated 
the now abandoned theory on which our 
learned Rabbi intimates that a second vol- 
ume may be expected from his pen—the 
theory that Paul, and not Christ, was the 
true author of Christianity. 

PORRISLEE S1 £5 3 

MEssks. Harper & Brothers announce 
for publication this month: “A History of 
the Kansas Crusade: Its Friends and its 
Foes” by Eli Thayer; ‘‘ Man and His Mala- 
dies; or, The Way to Health,” by A.E. Bridg- 
er, B.A., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P.E.; ‘ Princess 
Liliwinkins and Other Stories,” by Henri- 
etta Christian Wright, and *‘ The Franklin 
Square Song Collection, No. 6,’ which in- 
cludes two hundred songs and hymns for 

schools and homes, nursery and fireside. 








MR. JAMES’S A LONDON LIFE.” 


THERE are musicians like Grieg, who sel- 
dom produce a short composition that is 
not charming of its sort, but whose longer 
works iuvariably disappoint; painters, 
whose outline sketches and studies have a 
spirit and delicate power that their larger 
canvases are not apt to attain; and novel- 
writers, whose literary gifts are persist- 
ently shown to be at their best io their 
shorter stories, rather than in their long 
ones, however much to their credit some of 
the long ones may be. Mr. Henry James’s 
nearest approach to a definite and well-bal- 
anced novel was his ‘‘ The American,” an 
approach made with manifest labor. 
‘* Daisy Miler’’ will be remembered, trifling 
as it is, when “ The American” is forgot 
ten. “The Reverberator,” and another 
story of his that appeared at the same 
date, have a chance of future existence. 
when ‘“‘The Europeans” is as perennially 
dusty as it was disappointing. In Mr. 
James’s book, now before us, four shore 
tales are inciuded, of which at least 
three are as good asthe best Mr. James 
has ever printed—viz., “A London 
Life,’ ‘‘The Liar,” and ‘Mrs. Temperly.”’ 
All of these appeared in magazines origi- 
nally, and at least three of them in the 
same one—the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine. The first-named gives a somewhat 
dignified title to the volume. 

We pass over three of the quartet—with 
regret as to not being ableto discuss by at 
least a few lines ‘‘ The Liar” with its inim- 
itable Colonel Capadose, who “will lie 
about the time of day, about the name of 
his hatter,”’ who doesn’t “‘steal nor cheat 
nor gamble nor drink, but simply can’t give 
you astraight answer ’’—to speak with what 
particularity we may of A London Life, 
only a sketch as to its three chief charac- 
ters and three or four incidents, but a story 
of unusual force and suggestiveness; we 
may add, a painful sort of one first and 
last. It opens with Laura Wing, a young 
American girl, in much perturbation over 
rumors that grieve her and that she hotly 
resents, concerning the sister that she is 
visiting in the English home, where Mrs. 
Berrington and her husband and young 
family have lived since the marriage. Mrs. 
Berrington is young, beautiful and in the 
whirl of a fast and smart London set. She 
has been a fast society girl in New York, 
and the process has been continued by the 
conditions of her English marriage. 
Her husban!, utterly different from 
Selina, in fact a man of whom a wife 
of Laura Wing’s domestic nature could 
make anything, and of whom Selina Wing’s 
imprudence and frivolity can make nothing 
but a ruin, is convinced of her faithlessness 
and determined to apply for a divorce. 
The shame of this prospect is terrible to 
Laura Wing; but the shame is nothing like 
what itis when she comes to realize that her 
brother-in-law is right; that Selina has 
been swept by the stream of fashionable 
life and fashionable morais to the point of 
more than mere imprudence and bravado, 
and that she deceives her own sister with 
as much volatile heartlessness and waut of 
conscience as she does her angry and be- 
wildered husband. At the first Laura tries 
to champion Selina. She refuses to lis- 
ten to the statements of friends, to Lionel 
Berripgton’s angry charges, to old Lady 
Davenant’s cynical decision that his is the 
right of the matter. Bat her common 
sense weakens ber will. She tries in her 
blind affection and her innocence, to bring 
Selina to the solemn affirmation she craves, 
as something definite on which to base her 
sisterly belief. 

That Selina hus deceived her without a 
scruple or hesitancy, Laura presently be- 
comes assured. Her resolve not to dare to 
think of Selina as do “the rest’? breaks 
down. Her own happiness, irrespective of 
her pride in Selina, is dissipated. She 
leaves her brotber-in-law’s house and Evug- 





land in a misery too acute for thought ; too 


acute even for her to appreciate the affec- 
tion of a very different sort of Englishman 


.from Lionel Berrington, who wants to 


marry her, in spite of anything and every- 
thing. Perhaps he does: perhaps he dces 
not, we don’t know; for as to Laura’s fu- 
ture Mr. James relapses into his antique 
vagueness and allows the reader to think 
what he or she will. But Laura, after 
all, is the least significant of the three 
leading participants in the story, in- 
teresting as she is. Mrs. Berrington and 
Mrs. Berrington’s attitude toward life, 
offers a moral and social study of muck in- 
sight and skill. The life she leads is the 
same that hundreds of women lead in Lon- 
dov, New York and Paris to-day, in its ig- 
noring of all the spirit and atmosphere of 


*A LONDON Lire By HENRY JAMES. London; 
Macmillan & Co, 
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marriage between man and woman; in the 
entire independence either of the pair as- 
sumes as to daily existence and daily pleas- 

re; in its concentration on the supreme 
objects of existence—excitement and amuse- 
ment; and in the penalty to which such a 
perverted view of marriage and its privi- 
leges brings on the household unhappily 
concerned. There are thousands of Selina 
Berringtons who will read this story of 
Mr. James. Some will be aware of the fact 
that they are seeing their natural faces and 
fates therein, as in a glass; too many others 
will not be so perceptive. 


™™ 
> 





Pages Choisis des Memoires du Duc de 
Saint-Simon. Edited and annotated by A. 
N. Van Daell. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 
Louis Ronvray, Duc de Saint-Simon,was one 
of the most striking and original characters 
that flourished during the reigns of Louis 
XIV and Louis XV, a period prolific in mer 
and women of ability. He was the head of 
a family which pretended to be descended 
from Charlemagne and certainly had its 
origin during the reign of that monarch. 
The demesne of Saint-Simon constituted 
one of the peerages of France, the title ap- 
pertaining, bowever, to the estates, and 
hence, going with whatever family might 
happen to be possessed of them. 
These facts furnish a clue to the 
character and career of the Duke who 
represented the family in the reign of 
Louis XIV. He was almost a monomaniac 
on the question of rank and bore an undy- 
ing hate against the illegitimate sons of 
that monarch who were permitted to take 
precedence of the peers. Saint-Simon al- 
lowed too free expression to these senti- 
ments, and hence, while the King permitted 
him to remain at court, he gave him httle 
opportunity to gratify his ambition for 
place. But here we find an exemplification 
of the law that for every man there is a set 
task to accomplish in life. The mission 
of Saint-Simon was to record the events and 
paint the characters of the period with a 
minuteness that enables us to understand 
the history of France at that time with a 
clearness that would not have been other- 
wise possible. From personal observation, 
or from contact with the multitude that 
buzzed about the throne of Louis XIV, 
Saint-Simon gathered the materials for the 
most remarkable memoirs in literature. 
With the epigrammatic force and terseness 
of Tacitus, with the relentless fullness and 
truth of Suetonius the terrific pen of Saint- 
Simon hasimmortalized theinfamy of Louis 
and his favorites, making the lurid picture 
yet darker by occasional gleams of pathos 
and eulogy as in the famous description of 
the character and death of the Dauphin 
and tbe Dauphiness. Louis XIV might 
better have consigned Saint-Simon to 
the Bastile for life than to permit him to 
produce these pitiless memoirs. if but the 
king had known bow his subject was 
employing his cruel pen during his hours of 
leisure. For many years the vast material 
left by Saint-Simon was buried out of 
sight. Permission was at last granted, 
however, to publish a selection from his 
writings, to which publication fresh addi- 
tions have been made from time to time. 
The little work befere us is intended to 
meet the wants of the student, or of those 
who do not want to read the entire 
memoirs. The selection has been made 
with judgment and merits success, altho 
it may be «oubted whether the Carlylean 
French of the author, his involved and 
sometimes clumsy sentences, or the 
scathing cynicism of his sentiments are 
quite fitted for the immature scholar, even 
when expurgated, as in Mr. Van Wygen’s 
compendium. 


A History of Greece. By Evelyn Ab- 
bott, M.A., LL.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$2.25) This is the first part of a history of 
Greece which isto be brought down in two 
volumes to the close of the Peloponnesian 
War. The present first Part extends from 
the earliest times to the Ionian Revolt. It 
is designed to meet the very much felt want 
of a Grecian history scholarly in character 
and thorough in plan which, without being 
a lifeless sketch or epitome of dates and 
facts, should be of moderate extent and em 
brace in its treatment recent discoveries. 
Mr. Abbott’s work, so far as we can judge 
from the present volume, will meet these 
requirements. It is written in a clear, in- 
teresting and effective style. The historical 
prospective is preserved. The early legend- 
ary history is told without confusion, with- 
out too much criticism, but so as to 
give its characteristic features and 
its historic value or want of value. 
The Greek life of the times and 
in the distinct societies of Greece is devel- 
oped, together with what is known or con- 

ectured as to the origin of races, the move- 


ment of peoples and the development of 
civilization. Ample space is given to the 
treatment of the Homeric state and to the 
rise, formation and completion of the Athe- 
nian, Spartan, Messenian and other states. 
The distinct and characteristic features of 
Greck life in the different Greek communi- 
ties appear to be happily marked, and 
through all an eminently judicious use is 
made of new discoveries such as the explo. 
rations of Dr. Schliemann have led to. The 
work, when finished by the publication of 
the second volume, may be expected to be 
all that can be required in scholarly fullness 
and accuracy while at the same time it will 
put iato the hands of young students a 
happy medium between the large works of 
Grote and Thirlwall and the barren hand- 
books of the class-room. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine for Sep- 
tember is at hand, with Edgar Fawcett’s 
“Solarion’’ for the banner-piece, intro- 
duced with an excellently engraved portrait 
of the author. The number contains, 
among its valuable and interesting con- 
tents, a timely paper on ‘“ The Log Cabin 
and Early Presbyterianism in Pennsyl- 
vania,” by Anna H. Wharton, another 
which we are glad to believe will help on 
the growing interest in Ballot Reform is 
“The Australian Ballot System,” by 
Charles Chauacey Binney, and a bright 
sketch by an author who conceals her iden- 
tity under the nameof “ AnnaFerris Muir,” 
on the experiences of an unknown writer in 
her struggle for recognition, to which she 
has given the witty iotitulation ‘‘ Related 
by an Unavailable.’’ The paper touches off 
the editorial shortcomings with light but 
pungent didactics, relating this among 
other amusing instances to show that the 
editor is not always wise. A prominent 
Chicago daily printed a general request for 
stories, but promptly returned one sent by 
the present ‘‘ Unavailable,” in response. 
The author continues: 

“The story was accepted and printed some 

six months after by a New York daily, whose 
editor wrote pleasantly of it, saying that it was 
considered clever and was widely copied, and 
by the same mail sent newspapers in which it 
was reprinted. The first paper to copy the story 
was that same Chicago daily, and three days 
later it was again copied by the same paper, the 
title shortened and the credit cut off.” 
This luckily unlucky author, we are happy 
to add, has more than once had her honored 
place among our contributors and under her 
own proper and esteemed name. 


Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English 
Readers. By Jobn Mahaffy, D.D., Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of 
Dublin, and John H. Bernard, B.D. Vol. I, 
The Kritik of the Pure Reason Explained 
and Defended; Vol. Il, The Prolegomena 
Translated with Notes and Appendices. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.75 per volume.) We 
have taken much ioterest in Kuno Fisher 
and Professor Mahaffy as Kantian commen- 
tators, and believed that they were, between 
them, providing the best possible corrective 
for the sensual philosophy of Biin and his 
followers. The two volumes which form 
the latesc revision of Professor Mahaffy’s 
work may be commended with confidence. 
They are not light reading nor in any sense 
easy; but the subject is difficult and should 
be approached by no one except on the dis- 
tinct understanding that he is able to make 
a considerable exertion and that he is pre- 
pared todoso. The work is done at suaffi- 
cient length and with sufficient fullness to 
give room for Kant’s thought to unfold 
itself, and at the same time with as much 
condensation as could be practiced inside 
of these limits. Readers familiar with the 
first edition published, we believe in 1872, 
will note very considerable omissions, 
changes and other indications of the vigor- 
ous discussion which bas gone on during 
theinterval. English students who can be 
contented with a general outline sketch of 
Kant and his philosophy can probably do 
nothing better than to read the article in 
the * Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ But stu- 
dents who, without being able to explore 
the original German works, wisb to have 
the closest and fullest access to the author 
which is possible in their language, can 
probably do nothing better than to apply 
themselves to the two moderate sized 16mo 
volumes before us. 


A History of Art. By William Henry 
Goodyear, B.A. (A. 8S. Barnes & Co. $1.50.) 
The author of this condensed manual was 
lately curator in the Metropolitan Museum 
and has more recently been appointed lec- 
turer on art in the Cooper Institute The 
present volume is a sammavry exhibition of 
the bisturic facts in the development of art 
in Europe, Chaldea, Assyria and Egypt, 
with a brief, systematic and critical enu- 
meration of leading and characteristic 





works. A very copious use is made for illus- 





tration of process-work reproductions of 
the photographs of the Soule Company, 
Boston. The manual contains a large 
amount of matter which has been put to- 
gether with pains, and generally with much 
intelligent accuracy. The extreme brevity 
of the notices makes them hardly sufficient 
for beginners, tho excellent for review. The 
work contains occasional slips; as, for ex- 
ample, when the author states (p. 62) that 
the vaulting of the Basilica of Constantine 
at Rome was formed of concrete, ‘‘ which 
was cast in a mold of plank construction. 
This was removed when the mass became 
hard and solid. By this method the tenden- 
cy to thrust the supporting walls outward 
was avoided.” The plank frames had io 
Roman times the same office they have in 
all modern béton work; they prevented the 
collapse of the soft concrete while harden- 
ing. The thrust of an arch remains in it 
when set and has to be met by the resistance 
of permanent structures. There must also 
be some oversight (p. 81) in calling the 
Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem a Christian 
church of the fourth century. It is an Arab 
construction by Byzantine architects in the 
seventh century and contains some Persian 
elements. 


Essays on the Work Entitled Supernatu- 
ral Religion. Reprinted from The Con- 
temporary Review. By J. B. Lightfoot, 
D.D., D.C.L., L.L.D., Bishop of Durham. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.50.) The essays which 
compose this volume were published sev- 
eral years ago, and contributed an impor- 
tant assistance to the formation of a correct 
public opinion as to the value and schol- 
arly accuracy of the attack on the Cbris- 
tian religion to which they made an effec- 
tive rejoinder. These papers are published 
verbatim, as they appeared, excepting ob- 
vious mistakes, which are corrected. In 
the interval which has elapsed, some of the 
learned author’s conjectures have received 
remarkable corroboration and might have 
been stated as certainties, as, for example, 
the conclusions respecting Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron andthe Ignatian Epistles. The 
author appends to the series of Contempo- 
rary Review essays another of much 
interest on recent discoveries corroborative 
of points contained in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The force of the argument in 
this paper is very much enhanced by 
inscriptions which have been recently 
discovered in the island of Cyprus and 
published by General Cesnola in his work 
on that island. 


_ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


WooDROW WILSON, author of ‘'Con- 
gcessional Government,’’ is to have a book 
publisbed at once by Messrs. D. C. Heath & 
Company entitled ‘‘The State; or, Elements 
of Historical and Practical Politics.” 





--Among the periodicals not included 
in our notice of September magazines are 
the following, which we have not space to 
nvutice in detail: Belford’s Magazine, The 
Overland Monthly, The Decorator and 
Furnisher, Lend a Hand and The Home- 
Maker; the last it will be remembered, is 
edited by Marion Harland. 


.. The Commercial Advertiser, begiu- 
ning with its first issue in September, 
changed its form to a six-page paper, of 
smaller sized page. itis now very much 
like The Evening Fost in shape, tho 
its pages are one column broader and a 
trifle longer. It isa change decidedly for 
the better and we congratulate the Adver- 
tiser—which isso old that the date of its 
establishment is almost lost in the mists of 
antiquity—that it is never too old to learn 
new ways. 


--..The Andover Revicw for September 
contains articles by the Rev. Fr. H. John- 
son on ‘*‘ The Thing in Itself,’’ which is the 
fourth part of his series entitled ‘* What is 
Reality?’’; by Prof. E. P. Gould on “ The 
Congregational Polity’; by Dr. Malcolm 
McG. Dana on “‘ Centralization in Congre- 
gaitonalism”’; by Stephen Henry Thayer 

n ‘‘ Matthew Arnold’s Influence on Litera- 
ture’; by Dr.John Q Bittinger on “‘ The Sab- 
bath in Relation to Civilization.”’ The edi- 
torials, book reviews and religious inteili- 
gence take up the remainder of the contents 
of the magazine. 


..It seems a long way to the holiday 
season and yet our publishing firms are 
already sending out their announcements. 
Those of the Y). Lothrop Company of Bos- 
ton comprise a volume in themselves. We 
have only space to call attention to the fact 
that among their illustrated holiday books 

e ‘* Melodies from Nature,’’ by Words- 
worth: *‘ A Lost Winter,” by Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps; ‘The Secret Way—a Lost Tale of 


== 
The books for the young folks are 8 numer. 
ous as you would expect from a firm which 
publishes Wide Awake, The Pansy, Our 
Little Men and Women, Babyhood, 

We may mention that two of the il 
quartos for young folks are “ The Sto 
the American Soldier,” by Elbridge 8 
Brooks and “Three Little Maids,” 
Mary Bathurst, and that the illus 
science stories will include “ Second Year 

the Look-About Club,” ** Lotog Bay” ant 
others. 


--.-Messrs G. P. Putnam’s Song, of this 
City, announce among their fortheo 
publications for the autumn season the fol- 
lowing books: In General Literature: « The 
Letters of Horace Walpole,” edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Charles D. 
Yonge; *‘A Midsummer Drive throngs the 
Pyrenees,” by Edwin Asa Dix, M. A. 

Best Books,” a reader’s guide to cheba 
of the best books in all departments of lit. 
erature down to 1888; “ The Land of the 
Viking and the Empire of the Tsar,” 
E. Frazer Blackstock; *‘In the Time of the 
Cherry Viewing,’ a tale of life in Japan; 
“ Liberty and a Living; or, Working ang 
Playing on the Great South Bay,” by Philip 
G. Hubert, Jr. In History: ‘''The Consti- 
tutional History of the United States, as 
Seen in the Development of American Law,” 
by Daniel H Chamberlain, LL D. In the 
Great Cities of the Republic, Volume II: 
“* The Story of Boston,” by Arthur Gilmap, 
In the Story of the Nations Series; “Ty, 
Storyof the Hansa Towns,” by Helen Zim 
meron; “ The Story of Early Britain,” by 
Alfred J. Church; ‘ The Story of Russia,’ 
by W. K. Morfill; *‘ The Story of Vedic Ip. 
dia,” by Z. A. Rafozin. In Economic 
Science and Education: ‘‘ The Industrial 
Progress of the Nation,’”’ by Edward Atkin- 
son; ‘* Money,’”? by James Platt; “ The 
Nursery Lesson Book,’”’ by Philip G. Hu 
bert, Jr. Inthe Questions of the Day Se 
ries: *‘Monopolies and the People,” by 
Charles Whiting Baker; *‘ The Public Reg- 
ulation of Railways,” by W. D. Dabney, 
In Medical Science: ‘‘ An Experimental 
Study in the Domain of Hypnotism,” by 
R. von Krafft-Ebing; ‘‘ The Study of the 
Bacteria,” by TT. M. Pruden, M)); 
“ Through the Ivory Gate,” by Wm. W, 
Ireland, etc. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ogeechee Cross Firings. as. By R. M. Johnson. 
844x534, pp. 149. New York: Harper & Bros. #5 

Lady Car. The Sequel of a Life Bf me 7. 
phant. 8%4x5i4, pp. 207. The sa ‘ 

Man and His Maladies; or, The wer to ae 
A Popular Handbook of Physiology and Do 
mestic Medicine in Accord with the Ad- 
vance in Medical Science. By E. A. Bridger, 
B.A., M.D. 784x5, pp. xv, 593. The same..... 

The Princess Liliwinkins, and Other Stories. 
By Henrietta Christian Wright. 73¢x5. pp, 
2A. TO GAME... ....ccccccccccccccccccossecesers 

The Children of Gibeon. >. Walter Besant. 
734x5, pp. iv, 4i7. The sa 

Cangem Pet ha by By Sophie aa. 636x5, pp. 306. 





A History a the Heoees Crusade. Its Friends 
and its Foes. By Eli Thayer. Introduction 
by the Rev, Edward Everett Hale, D.D. ™ 
x5, pp. xxii, 29%. The same..... 

A First Book in American History. With Spe- 
cial Keference to the Lives and Deeme of 
Great Americans. By Edward _ Eggles 
VARIA. pp. iv, 203. New York: D. coeietn 

The Ktnaiom of the Unseltish; or, The Empire 

of the Wise. By John Lord Peck. 845%. Py 
pp. 486. New York: Empire Book Bureau... | 

The Epistles of St. John. Twenty-one Dis- 
— with Greek Text, Comparative Ver- 

sions, and Notes, chietly Exe -— 
William Alexander, D.D., . Pe 
xvi, 09. New York: A. Cc. pe, 


Korean Tales. Being a Collection of Stories 
Translated from the Korean Folk Lore. To- 
gether with satrodestery Chapters rs Descrip- 
tive of Korea. ae Allen, M.D. axis, 18 
pp. 193. New Yor G. P. Aputnam’s Sons. 

Christian Theism. Its Claims and Sanctions. 
By DB. Purinton, LL.D. B34X546. BD. en. 
503. es 

The Hansa sm By Helen “Zimmern. 1x 
544, pp. xvili, 689. The sam 

Monopolies and the People. By Charles Whit- 1s 
ing Baker, C.E. 8x54, pp. xv, 263. The same. 

Jacob and Japheth: Bible Growth and Religion 
from Abraham to Daniel. Illustrated by 
contemporary history. By the author of 

“God in Creation.” ‘les, pp. xii, 255. New 1% 
York: Thomas Whittaker.........--+++++++#*" 

“Inthe Presence.” and Other Verses. By the 
author of “Thine Forever,” etc. 8x5%. PD 0% 
FZ. PROGBMIC.....00c00 ccccccccscccccce s00eesee® 

Sunlight and Shadow in Christian Life. Ser- 
mons preached forthe most part in Dp, Hl 
el .J. Knox Little, M.A. 736x5, DP. Zl | 1 
31 New York: E. and J. B. “young & ” 

The Incarnation as a Motive Power. Sermons 1% 
by William Bright, D.D. 734x5. a 

The Artof Dancing. By Judson Sanse 
pp. 180. New York: Belrord, Clarke & 00... om 

American Statesmen. Sonim Frankile, By 


hn T. Morse, Jr. 734x4%. D’ 

ton and New York: Srgiten, "siiatin &Co. 1% 

Agatha Page. A Parable. By Isaac Hender- PP] 
son. 7x444, pp. vi, 414. The Same ...-.-+++*++ 


Two Coronets. By ae Agnes Tincker. 8x5, 19 
PP; 528. The 


David Sharp, M.B. 3¢x6, BR. Ys BH. NEW oy 
York: Thomas Y. Croweil & poe ooo 2 
A Century of Awerican Literatare. “Ben njamin 
Franklin, to James Russell Lowell. . a 
tions from a Hvnudred Authors. ChoseD >. 
ogeee ee + Huntington Smith. 8x544, PI 1% 
WO. .cccccsocccccocccscees ‘i 
Jed. er Boy’ s Adventures ip the Arm ot ‘i-% 
A Story of Battle and Prison, of vt | oP. 
poonge. Be By Warrea Lee Goss. 734% aa i@ 
A History of the French Revolution. FoF os 
Young People. Pictures of the K » 
teu By by kgdia Hoyt Farmer. ae i 






, 405. 
Famious Men of "Release. Rid Sarah K 





Miletus,’ by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 


734x5. pp. 426. The sam 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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— 
gecond Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


Systematic Theology, 


Compendiu m and eben Book de- 
signed for the use of Theological 
Students. 
BY 


AUGUSTUS HOPKINS STRONG, D.D., 
f Theol h h 
praesent Protect eciog7 = te Hache 
a Vol f 1 . 
one JeFRenad in Cloth. Price Ba Sexe Oy mate” 
> fl pavi on receipt of price by Publishers. 


Grateful for the favor with which the first Edition of 
his Systematic Theology has been received, the author has 
subjected it to thorough revision, and now sends it out 
with itserrata so far as possible corrected, with many 
slig?t improvements of statement, AND WITH 
MORE THAN SEVEN HUNDRED NEW 
REFERENCES, QUOTATIONS, OR BRIEF 
ADDITIONS. *_Author’s Preface. 

This work has received universal commendation 
from the most distinguished theolugians of all evan- 
gelical denominations. and from religieus ‘ournals 
and Reviews as wniting the merits of clearness, com- 
gerne. comprehensivencss, and cogency in a higher 

e than any previous treatise of orthodox theology. 
a of these testimonies are from the following: 

Rev. Professor W. G. T. Shedd. 

PysetSent = Hovey. 

Rev. Dr. A.J. F. Behrends, 

President M. B. Anderson. 

President G. D. B. Pepper. 

Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexter. 

Rev. Professor A. H. Newman. 

Rev. Professor A. C. Kendrick. 

Rev. Dr. T. W. Chambers. 

Rev. Professor M. B. Riddle, 

President Francis L. Patton. 

Rev. Professor B. B. Warfield. 

President Aug. Schultz. 

professor I. C. Murray. 

Methodist Quarterly Review. 

Lutheran Review. 

New- Englander. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Andover Keview. 

Ete., etc., etc., etc., etc., ete. 

The work is printed in type of two sizes, the Jarger 
type giving the dogmatic exposition, the smaller type 
adding explanations, iliustrations and minute refer- 

ences to a vast range oi theological and other litera- 
ture, with brief quotations from the most noted 
writers "pon the subjects successively treated. Scrip- 
ture passages referred to are printed in full in these 
appended } notes, the revised English version being 
used. Under each of the Scripture doctrines the 

main passages relied upen tor proof are somewhat 
fu'ly explained while the results of the best modern 
exegesis have been cuncensed into the few words of 
expiana'ion immediately tollowing many of tbe pas- 
$2, cited The publishers offer the book to the 
public, assured that it constitutes the most usefnl 
manual of theology now in existence. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


Addresses, Essays and Sermons. Designed to set 
forth Great fruthsin popular form. By same au- 
thor. Large octavu., fi0 pages, cloth, $3.50 (sent 
Post-paid on receipt of Price). Uniform with 
“Systematic Theology.”’ 

A full descriptive circular of these volumes sent 
on application to the Publishers, 


AG. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


floes Broad w ay, New York. 


@.P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


New York and London, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE STORY OF THE HANSA 
TOWNS By HELEN ZIMMERN. Being 
Volume XXV of the SToRY OF THE NA- 
TIONS series. Large 12mo, fully illus- 
trated, cloth extra, $1.50. 


“Taere is scarcely a more remarkable chapter in 





history than that which Geals with the trading alli- 
ance ur associat‘op known as the Hanseatic League.” 
Extract from Author’s Preface. 


“ Unique in the series and unique in itself. 
Miss Zimmern’s work is admirably done, . 7) 
Ubusual laterest and value. . . The tirst English 
work covering the { ground.”’—Scotsman. 


KOREAN TALES. Comp'led and Trans- 
lated by HORACE N. ALLEN, M.D, Sec 
retary of the Legation of Korea. 12mo. 

“My object in writing this book was to correct the 

erronou impressions | have 1ound somewhat prev: a- 


tent t atthe Koreans we.e a semi-sava 
- ge people.’ 
~Extraci from Author's Preface. 


CHRISTIAN THEISM 
AND SANCTIONS. By D. B. PurtIN- 
TON, LL.D., Vice-President of West 
Virginia University, and Professor of 
Metaphysics, 12mo, $1.75. 

MONOPOLIES AND THE PEOPLE. 
By CHARLES WHITING BAKER. No. 59 


in the series of ‘“ Questions of the Day.”’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE. Selected and arranged »y 
HUNTINGTON SMITH. Comprising selec- 
tions from a hundred authors from Frank- 
lin to Lowell, chronologically arranged, 
with dates of births and deaths, index and 
table of contents. 12mo, cloth, $1.75; half- 
calf, $3.50 


JED. A Boy’s Adventure in the Army of 
"61-65." By WARREN LEE Goss, author 
of “A Soldier’s Story of Life in Ander- 
sonville Prison,” etc. Fully illustrated, 
12mo, $1.50. 


WALKS ABROAD OF TWO YOUNG 
NATURALISTS. From the French of 
Charles Beaugrand, by DAvip SHARP, 
M.B., F. L: S., F. Z.S., President of En 
tomological Society, London. 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.00. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
tures of the Reign of Terror. 
Hoyt PALMER, 
12mo, $1.50 

FAMOUS MEN OF SCIENCE. By 
SARAH K. BOLTON. Short biographical 
sketches of Galileo, Newton, Linneus, 
Cuvier, Humboldt, Audubon, Agassiz, 
Darwin, Buckland and others. I}lustra- 
ted with 15 portraits. 12mo, $1.50 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vols., 12mo, 
Her Majesty’s Tower, 2 vols. in one, 

12mo, 
Impressious of Russia, 12mo, 
Cecil’s Knight, 12mo, 
Red Carl, 12mo, 
A Happy Fiod, 12mo, 
Her Only Brother, 12mo, 
Paying the Penalty, 12mo, 
Three Times Tried, 12mo, 
Scotch Caps, 12mo, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & c0., 


13 Astor Place, New Yurk,. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; 


Q*; », The Use ofthe Willin Public eak- 
ing. by Nathan Shep ard, isa book go 
value to young speakers t knocks to flinders the 
theories of elocutionists.’—New York Evangecist. * It 
is familiar, racy and ey f [yom eed 
Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. is of real value.”—Na- 
tional sel It makes natural orators. 12mo, cloth, 
Price, 75 cents, postage free. Funk and Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New’ York. 


THE DANCE OF } MODERN SOCIETY 


S the title of Prof, William Cleaver Wilkinson’s 
book, treating of the dance in its sanitary, social, 
intellectual, moral and religious aspects. fleads of of 
families, pastors and teachers should study 1c. Every 
a in ay in the question of dancing should 
read “the most pungent attack on the modern 
or Ses have ever read.”’—Harper’s Magazine. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 60 cents, postagefree. Funk and Wag- 
halls, Publishers, 1s and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


EMERGENCY NOTES. 


Vy HAT to doin Accidents and Sudden IIl- 

ness till the poe tor Comes, a practical 
manual of over 100 b #0 indexed subject-refer- 
ences, and J8 original illustrations, by Glentworth R. 
Butler, A.M .,is‘*a valuable book of reference 
in anv household.”—N. ¥. Sun. Life may depend oz 
ayy ed promptly rendered from instructions given 
in this book. Price, cloth, 50cents post free. Funk 
& Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE, 


O* Dr. H.S. Pomeroy’s book. “ Ethics of Marriage.” 

the Chicago Journal, in unison with the press in 
genera), says: “Itis almost like a voice from Heaven.’ 
It attacks and discusses the unlawful cestruction of 
unborn human life, the American sin. Prefatory 
note by Thomas Addis Emmet. M. >, Intro- 
duction by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D. Appendix shows 
the laws of most of the — and Territories regard- 
ing certain forms ofcrime. A book f 

reachers, husbands and wives. 

rice, $1. 0, postage free. Funk & Wagnalis, Pu 
lisners, wa and 20 Astor Place, New York, 
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Students! Theologs! 


Send us list of BOOKS you 
want and see what we can 
do for you. We have new 
and old. 


TIBBALS BOOK CO., 


RG Warren n St., J New Y: York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway. N.Y. 


MUSIC. 


SPYRAMIDA 
OF SONG. 


By C. C. CASE. 
The latest and best singing book by this popular 
writer for use in 


SINGING CLASSES, 
CONVENTIONS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Contains an unusually fine selection of Choruses, 
Glees, Part songs, Anthems, ete. 


Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cinoinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St. New York City. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, New York, 


THE MISSES AT LRCHOOLS 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOO OL. 

For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N. 
will re-open Septem ber 25t ‘bh, at 66 Bayard Street. 








Iss BARTLETT Mtormeny MISS NOTT’S) 

HOME DAY ‘SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 33 war St., New Haven. Conn. Thorough 
preparation for College. Circulars on application. 


BETTS ACADEMY. STAMFORD. CONN 
dist year. Fay for College or Business. Wm 
J. Betts, M. A. (Yale), Principal. 


MADEMOISELLE BONAME'S 
French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, 


1434 Pine St., PHILADELPHI 
Will re-open Sept. 25th. Number of Hise! pupils 
limited to six. Thoreugh instruction and home care. 








LAWRENCEVILLE ScHOOL 


Joun C. Green Founparion 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 








OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
Near Vhilada. Healthful, helpful, homelike. 
HENRY M. WALRAD (YALB8), Principal. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


The MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fourth year will begin Sept. 26th. 
EW YORK MILITARY GAREY, CORN- 
‘ol 


wate Hudson HT, B.S., A.M., 
Supt.; B. F. 








. HYATT, Comd’t of Cadets. 





WASHINGTON, D. L.. Massacnusetts Avenue 
(Higbkland Terrace). i2igand 1214 ith St., N. W. 


Norwood Institute. 

Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. A beautiful location. The privileges 
of home. A complete department of modern ltan- 
guages, Address 

Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four pretenses and Instructors 
1:43 5765 pradente fast i reer. 
PART OF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 
Dan a isk lh. 8. 
iT. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
Aho x uy 1 ARTS, ~-Classical, Philosopbicai and 
rarv 
nik DEPA KTMENT OF PREPA® ATORY 
IN Let yt CrrOR. Classical, Philosophical and 
Iv. co NSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
V_ART DEPART™MEN 
Full Courses with increased Electives, Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildings. 
ten and incidentals. + ad ver term of 3 munths. 
Table Board and Room Rent $24 to #48 per term 
Terms begin Aprii 24 and September I7th. 168% Jan. 
7th and April 8th. 189. For full particuiars. send for 
“ Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFF., Secretary, Oberlin. Obio. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1885 from Chertnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious countr y sot of JAY COOKE, 
will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, September 
2th. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School, my nn 4 County, Penn 
neipals, Principal Emerita, 

Miss FRANCES . BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLAYE 
Miss SYLVIA J. EAP CMAN. 


D OUGHK REPSIE. N 
RING'S Minis RY INSTITUTE 
For Collete, 0. ilitary and Naval Academies or 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Twenty juatencters, 
Opens October 24. Address " E. Be » Bonnett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston. a 


TS, BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEM 
RY. 138-140 Montague 8St., Brocklyn 

— year. yo ng and Day School for ‘Sis - 

ns Sept. 25th. Cohtege preparation. Circulars on ap- 

. Ncarion, “I mos t heartily commend this school un- 

der the new managuenent.” * CHARLES E. WestT,LL.D. 


MISS BULKLEY’S Boarding and Day School 
for Girls, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, will reopen Sept. 
8th. Address by letter until Sept. Ist. 


MRS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


99 Howe Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. An early ap- 
plication is necessary. Number limited. 














ClAVERACK (*%. Y.) COLLEGE 

AND HUDSON KIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfally ard 
beautifaliy located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
atic education to young men and women. Careful 
attention given by astrong faculty of experienced 
professcrs and teachers to intellectual, social, moral 
and physica} plier. A Conservatory of Wusic 
and Artocf high grade. #th year opens “i t. 9th. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Rev. A. H. FLACK, 
A.M., President. 


ISS CREIGHTON & MISS FARRAR’S 
School for Girls, Dwight House, Englewood.N. J. 
College prepara'ion on certificate. 


Mit LADIES’ SEMINARY ,Carmel, N.Y 
24th year opens Sept.11. Healthful, homelike.thor- 
ough. Illastrated circular. Geo. CROSBY SMITH, A.M 


ELMIRA COLLEGE wos 


Course of study equal to that of the best Colleges. Selenite 
and Special courses, with classical preparato aL 
partment. Best advantages in Musicand Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by means 
and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory 
—Museum and Soe Gall Terms moderate. Aa- 
dress PRES’T A. W. COWLES, LL,D.. Elmira, N. 














FLUSHING INSTITUTE, Flushing, N. Y. 
Boarding School tor Young Men and Boys. Opens 
Tuesday. September I7th. Address 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


GANNETTINGTITUTtassearsna® 


Ls, The Thirt 
aan Ji "bering Oct. 2d, 1 router ply’ 
GEORGE GANNETT. § 
€9 Chester Square, oo Mass. 








Hitghiess = Military A cadem Worcester, Mass. 
34th year begins Sept. 12th. C assical, Scientific 
business, Primary 


Ptments. Strict supervision 
oseph Alden Shaw, A.M., H. M. 


A HOME SCHOOL, FOR BOY ys. 

Bristol. Conn., Rev. C Riggs. A.M., penettates 

and Principal. Term tS Se eas i h. Send 

for circular. -eeenes Rev. Howard Crosby, DD. 
New Vork City 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY "*i..ci."* 


dvantages unsurpassed; attractive to hich 
raduates; boratory work in Sciences; French and 
yerman Conversation; Music and Art. 29th year. Illus- 
strated catalogue. Address,A.G. Benedict, Clinton.N.Y. 


and home comforts. 








litustrated circular. Number of pupils 
limived. Address as above. 





POWDER POINT SCHOO E.<—-Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The wore on members of the family. oe B 
Knapp, S. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 





Rockford Seminary for = eer Ladies 
Rockford, Lilinois. Regular o—- course. Exce 
lent preparatory course. rior facilities Tor 
Music and Art. Resident Phyatels eo Sargnes system 
of Gymnastics. For catalogue add 

Box 17. ANNA B. GELSTON. Principal. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Fall Examinations for > ag September lith. 
Term opens Septem ber 18th, 1889. 

Sloan Prizes for the best ‘Ciassical) Entrance Ex- 
amina‘ions. Ist, $440 ($100 cash); , $550 ($50 cash). 

Twenty-three Professors. About {00s udents. The 
Classicai Course is ample and tbcrouxh. Elective 
courses ip History, Philosoph:, Greek, Latin, Gram- 
mar, French, Hebrew, Sanskrit, Mathematics, As- 
tronumy, Chemistry, Physics, Biology and English 
Literature in Junior and Senior yea 

£ SCIENTIFIC DEPARTHENT. is the NEW 

JEKSEY_ STATE LLEGE. FI - THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. ate to your County Superin- 
tendent of Education, or to the President of the Col- 
leze. A Practical 3vientific School of High Grade. 
Three courses 7 fone. ears each—“Engineering and 
Mechanics,” “ ture and i meena and A 
NEW COU RSE! IN ELECTRIC (TY. 

Thorough work, with careful fie!d practice in En- 
gineering and Surveying. Careful Laboratory work 
in Chemistry, with ful” caneentan for each student. 
New Electrical Apparatus. A Sarceneeen Astro- 
nomica! Ovservatory for students 

A NEW $40.00 LABORATORY for the Chemical 
and Biological work of the State Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station and the state Co ny ——— the “Hatch 
a ’ appropriation of $15.000 per 

For cata logues. or any information esaress 
IRVING 8. UPSON, A M., Librarian. 
MERRILL EOWARDS GATES, Pb.D.. 

L.H.D. Président. 


ARATOGA INSTITUTE. Saratoga, N.Y. For 
Le 3 Prepares for leading colleges and business. 
Estat ished 1856. Address FRANKLIN B. YAT«S, A.B. 


SEVEN GABLES, Rridecton. %,.3. Mr 


wememes Boarding Schooi 
for Young Ladies. In South Jersey. Prepares for 
any college. Climate mild and dry. Gymnasium. II- 
lustrated circuiar. 





LL.D., 











ore SING, on the Hudso: 
Iss E, B. sHEKRA RDS School for Young 


Ladies. 
H SEAT EING INSTITUTE, 
Reopens September 18 


SUMMIT AC ADEMY. Summit. J. Preparatory 


School for Boys. Military Drill. Six boarding pupils 
received. (For circular) address JAS. HEARD, A. Me 


HE MISSES WREAKS, %7 East 68th Street, 
N.Y. Board 


ing and Day school for Girls. Re- 
opens Uct. Ist. 








Number limited. 


7 EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. 28d Year. is provided for giving a 
superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic aad re- 
paratory De ents: also in Mustc and Ar 
DRS. HEN TETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Wainut Ste Phila 


BACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS, 
The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, apanes the care and oF pcaticn of such boys a 











IVY HALL 7h 
Eng- 


ay “pranchey, os 
usic, Languages, Art. 20th 
begins Sept. ath. “REV. HENRY RERVES, Ph.D., -—¥ 


IN DERGARTES TRAIN ne. SCRool, 
Tweaty-Sixth Year begins Sept. 1 
Bible House, New york, EMILY M. Cone Principal.” 
7 INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
R a aes afforded. Address Oswego 
State Norma! and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


LAKEVIEW HALL,& schoo for cine. Sop. 
Litchfield, Conn, Mrs.R.M. Lathrop.Ass’t Prin. 
r N N.Y, 
aut YRDON H HA dad ay Bebpats a Sear Sear begins 
ber ot ad SAMUEL WHLIA BUCK, A 














ation unsu or beauty and health. 
Address Dk, WILLI SON. New London, Conn. 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens Sept. 18th, 1889. For catalogue or 
other information address 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty, 
Auburn, N.Y. 
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UNIFORM BANERUPT LAW. 


THE Constitution of the United States 
gives to Congress the power to establish 
‘‘ uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States.” 
This provision recognizes the fact that the 
people of the United States are commer- 
cially one people and have common in- 
terests in respect to the relations of debt- 
orand creditor, so far as the question of 
bankruptcies is concerned. All civilized 
nations, alike inthe interests of debtor 
and creditor, have usually had bankrupt 
laws. The United States, however, are 
at present an exception, and for years have 
been to this statement. 

Some years ago, Congress, by hasty and 
ill-considered action, repealed the then 
existing bankrupt law, instead of amend- 
ing it as it ought to bave done. Since that 
time several efforts have been made to 
secure the passage of such a law, but they 
all failed of success. During this period 
the matter has been left entirely in the 
hands of the several States, to be regulated 
by tbe insolvent laws thereof, and, of 
course, with nothing like uniformity of 
legislation onthe subject, and often with 
unjust discrimination against creditors 
when residing in other States. There is 
a wide-spread feeling among the people 
that this state of things ought not to con- 
tinue, and that Congress ought at an 
early day to give the nation a good bank- 
rupt law that will operate uniformly 
in all parts of the United States. 
Last week delegates from New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and other 
cities, held a Convention in Minneapolis, 
Minn., for the purpose of concerted action 
in some measure to be brought before the 
next Congress. Judge Torrey presented 
to the Convention a bill on the subject, 
which in its general outlines will probably 
be adopted by the Convention and laid 
before Congress next winter. The princi- 
pal points of the bill, as summarized by a 
Western paper, are as follows: 








“ Jurisdiction in bankruptcy proceedings 
is conferred upon the district courts. The 
appointment of a referee is provided for at 
a fixed salary of 33,000 per annum. The 
Trustee is to be nominated by the creditors, 
altho in minor cases the referee could do 
the work. The United States District At- 
torney must examine every bankrupt at the 
first meeting of the creditors, and also at 
the last meeting before the creditor is dis- 
charged. It is that official’s duty to lay the 
matter before the Grand Jury in case of 
fraud. Persons who are guilty of commer- 
cial dishonor and who have defaulted on 
commercial paper or open accounts for sixty 
days may be forced into bankruptcy. 
Fraudulent preferences are forbidden and 
valid liens created in good faith protected. 
The bankrupt is allowed exemptions ac- 
cording to the State in which he lives. If 
he can show a faultless record and clean 
hands, he will be immediately discharged, 
no matter how small a dividend he may 
pay. The assets will be divided as soon as 
possible.’’ 

What will be the exact form of the bill 
as finally adopted by the convention, we 
do not know at this writing; but it is to 
be presumed that it will be substantially 
that proposed by Judge Torrey. So far as 
we can judge from the summary, it is 
such a billas Congress ought to pass. If 
it can be made better sobe it; but let the 
question be thoroughly ventilated in the 
next Congress. 

The Republicans will have the major- 
ity in the next Congress, in both Houses; 
and upon them will devolve the respon- 
sitility of determining whether the 
United States shall have a uniform bank- 
rupt law or not. The present state of 
things 1s surely no compliment to the 
country, and no compliment to Congress. 
We area great commercial people, and 
are constantly becoming greater. A 
good bankrupt law that shall have the 
merit of uniformity, is an imperative 
want. The interests of the whole peuple 
demand it; and the special interests of 
debtor and creditor equally demand 
it. Let Congress wake up to this neces- 
sity, and give us such a law without any 


further delay. Even if the law be not’ 


perfect in the outset, it can be amended 
as occasion shall require; and the process 








of amending it can be continued until it 
shall be made as perfect as human wis- 
dom can makeit. The worst thing is to 
do nothing on the subject. 





THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


THE Koights of Labor in this country 
do not seem to be in a verv flourishing 
condition, if we judge by the following 
paragraph published in one of the daily 
papers of this city: 

“In July, 1886, according to General 

Secretary Turner’s report to the Richmond 
General Assembly, the Knights possessed 
723,000 paid-up members; in July, 1887, ac- 
cording to Secretary Litchman's report to 
the Minneapolis Convention, 500,000; in 
July, 1888, when the apportionment was 
made for delegates tothe Indianapolis ses- 
sion, 400,000. What the membership is now 
can only be conjectured, as the reports of 
July this year, when the usual annual cen- 
sus of assemblies was taken, have not been 
compiled and finished. But the falling off 
must have been enormous, considering the 
degree of apathy that now prevails in the 
formerly crowded ranks and the seriousness 
of the wholesale defections in the order 
that resulted last fall from the political 
entanglements and alliances into which 
certain chief officers entered. A careful 
observer of events in the labor world, how- 
ever, estimates the present membership at 
something less than 200,000, not all of 
these even being in perfect and regular 
standing.”’ 
Weare not at all surprised at the rapid 
decadence of these valorous Knights, who 
expected to sweep the whole country, 
and have things their own way in respect 
to all labor questions. The simple truth is 
that matters have been so badly managed 
by their leaders that the rank and file, 
becoming disgusted and being utterly dis- 
appointed in the results promised, have, 
in large numbers, quit the organization 
and concluded to take the management 
of their own affairs. It willnot be many 
years before the whole organization will 
be a thing of the past, with no damage to 
the public interests, and none to the in- 
terest of wage-earners. Labor ‘‘bosses” 
and ‘‘ walking delegates,” so far from 
being a remedy for evils that need cor- 
rection, are themselves a nuisance and a 
a curse to the very class that they 
profess to help; and the sooner wage- 
earners get rid of all such friends the 
better for themselves, 
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AMONG THE MILLS 








Goop news of the improvement in the 
iron business and of the activity of the 
iron mills in the Middle and Southern 
States continue to he received, and this 
week our manufacturing columns con- 
tain another long list of mills and fur- 
naces, heretofore silent, recommencing 
operations. Instances of advanced wages 
being paid to puddlers are also frequent, 
and at one place, Seyfert’s Station, Penn., 
the extraordinarily high tigure of $4.00 
per tonis given. Five instances of new 
mills being built for different descriptions 
of iron working are noted this week, and 
from every indication it seems that a 
strong, improved outlook for the iron 
business exists. 

The trouble in the window-glass fac- 
tories on the question of wages continues! 
and altho the usual date set for lighting 
the furnaces and renewing work has 
passed, the majority of the factories in 
the country are idle. Chambers & 
McKee, who operate the great tank fur- 
naces at Jeannette, Penn., and who owe 
no allegiance to the Window Glass Manu- 
facturers’ Asscciation, have signed the 
proposed scale of wages and resumed 
work, and some smaller concerns in New 
Jersey and Delaware are reported as busy, 
but most of the furnaces ia the Eastern 
District are yet cold. When a final set- 
tlement can be effected is, of course, a 
matter of speculation; but the present 
state of affairs cannot long exist, and it 
is to be hoped that another week may 
witness many more window-glass fac- 
tories added to the active list. 

Not many new paper mills are reported 
this week; but the fall business is pegin- 
ning to set in, and several mills that were 
idle have started up. Judging from the 
activity of the pulp and paper miils the 








outlook appears favorable, and it cer- 
tainly seems as tho manufacturers felt 
more confidence about the profitable dis- 
position of their products. Cotton goods 
are active and the factories busy. A dis- 
position on the part of corporations to lay 
out money on their already extensive 
plants seems to exist, and we note sev- 
eral instances of new buildings being 
erected and additions being made. Not 
sO many new cotton mills are springing 
up as in the past, and it is gratifying to 
note that in many plants in the South 
arrangements are already being made to 
turn from coarser to finer goods. The 
knitting factories are resuming business, 
and many that were silent during the 
summer are again busy.—Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Up to this writing nothing has inter- 
fered to materially binder the bull move- 
ment in stocks. Prices continued to rise, 
and the leaders of the advance appeared 
to have full control of tke situation. In 
this they have been greatly assisted by 
continued good crop reports, increased 
railroad earnings and improvement in 
business, but chiefly by easy money. 
Since the 1st of July the Treasury has pur- 
chased over $26,000,000 of bonds at a 
cost of about $32,000,000, the larger pro- 
portion of which has been put out since 
the 23d of August. While these figures 
do not represent the actual increase in 
the supply of funds, still they show the 
release of very large sums and they ex- 
erted an important moral effect in lessen- 
ing apprehensions of tight money. Their 
effect was more distinctly seen in the in- 
crease of $3,336,600 in surplus reserve 
last Saturday, and in bringing the money 
market down toa 344 percent. basis, The 
gain in reserves was particularly oppor- 
tune, asthe week previous they had been 
concentrated in the hands of three or four 
binks, proving that very few were in a po- 
sit on to offer any impotant accommoda- 
tions. Withcroprequirements only par- 
tially provided for, and the prospect that 
business demands will be much larger than 
usual, the outlook would have been indeed 
serious only for the timely action of Sec- 
retary Windom ; and upon this action the 
present rise has very largely depended. 
Talk of reaction has been conspicuously 
absent. Outside support was limited, but 
is increasing. Railroad earnings continue 
to make an excellent showing. Forty-cne 
roads earned 13 per cent. more during the 
fourth week of August than in the same 
week last year. In the month of August 
fifty-two companies presented gains of 
nearly 10 per cent. Burlington and Quin- 
cy earned net $550,148 more in July, 1889, 
than in the same month 1888. The Louis- 
ville and Nashville, Northern Pacific and 
the ** Big Four” all showed exceptional 
increases in net for July, and the pros- 
pects are that August returns will be still 
more favorable. ‘Under such circum- 
stances the advance is not surprising. 
Attention has lately been diverted to the 
coalers, Delaware and Hudson having 
touched the highest price on record. 
Lackawanna also reached surprising 
figures, likewise Jersey Central: and 
Reading, which has hitherto been neg- 
lected, displayed renewed life. For the 
time being the coal trade is dull; but 
prices are profitable, and efforts have 
been made to put a further advance in 
effect, producers looking for a large de- 
mand from coal consuming industries 
during the coming winter. In case of 
Delaware and Hudson the rise was as- 
sisted by the approaching retirement next 
January of $5,000,000 bonds. The iron 
trade is improving and has a more en- 
couraging outlook than for several years, 
which, cf course, influences the coalers 
favorably. The Vanderbilts and Eastern 
trunk lines shared the general strength 
and were more active under the belief 
that the traffic on these lines is unusually 
heavy. The general rate situation with 
few exceptions is satisfactory; business 
with the railroads promises to be plenti- 
ful, and the disposition to cut rates is 
therefore at a minimum. 

General trade rarely presented a bright- 
er outlook. Confidence is remarkably 
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prevalent, and as yet this feeling hag not 
developed into an unhealthy s 
mania. The only symptom there of that 
nature was the Trust Craze, which Was 
fortunately nipped before becoming geri. 
ous. Industry and trade are i 
more active everywhere. In August the 
total clearings at the leading cities in the 
United States showed a gain of 11 per 
cent. over August in 1888, which wag ag 
much due to trade activity as speculative 
transactions. In fact, thus far the growth 
in speculation has hardly kept pace with 
the improvement in trade; tho there ig 
little doubt but that it will soon make up 
if not exceed that deficiency. How long 
the advance in stocks will continue yp. 
interrupted no one is ready to predict; 
but thus far the reactionists have had 
little to say, and a bear with the regi 
courage of his convictions is almost a 
curiosity. However, the unexpected 
often happens, and any important Change 
in conditions might easily induce heavy 
realizations and consequent declines after 
such an exceptional and prolonged up. 
ward movement. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Sept. 7. Aug. 31. Differences, 
Loans........... $405,882,390 $406,241,900 Inc.  $590,9 
SPecie..... seve 76,478,300 69,293,100 Inc. 6,890.50) 
GLegaltenders.. 37,192,100 40,061,800 Dec. 2,2690,29 
Deposits........ 424,572,100 419,399,500 Inc. 5,172,899 


3,964,500 3,923.50) Inc, 41a 
The following shows the relation be 
ween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie.........+. $76,478,300 $69,293.000 Inc. $6,890,499 
Legal teaders.. 67,792,100 40,051,800 Dec. 2,260, 





Total reserve.. $114,270,400 $109,34.800 Inc. $4,680 
Reserve requ’d 4 
against depos- 
| Re 106,142,025 104,849,825 Inc. 1,298.29 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements.... 8,127,375 4,501,975 Inc. 3,338,606 
Excess of reserve Sept. 8, 1888.............0005 11,846,125 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were quiet but firm, 


BA. awed, 
6s. 1881, Registered....... .... steel W5Y 
436s. 1891. Coupon.... . ...... ...00--. 1M 1B 
Ge, TE, BERNIE... 006. 00000 scecceces LT By 
4s, 1907, Coupon ..... .. psuieeneeba .-12B 1B 
Currency 66. 1805. ..........0ss0+ bh ohaall 186 i 
Currency 68, 1896....... ....+++- ° Lo 
CET GE FINE ccccictcce-c-ccccceces 3 
Currency Gs, 1008....... sccccccccecces 126 
Currency 66, 1899...... ..... .... -— 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


















Bid. Asked. Bid. Asker. 
merica..........193 195 ;VWamhattan....... 17% 1 
»merican Ex....158 — | Mecnanics’...... — 
asbury Park....— 102 |Mercanule ..% - 
Bowery Nat...... — |Merchants’..... 15 16 
Butch’s &Vrov’s.140 —. |Merchants' Ex. 1:0 1% 
troadway........298 5 > ernest & rulton.w - 
TOES. cccevcccocee = 's& P e 
Commerce.. 200 |Metropolitan.... 4&6 
Corn Exchange..20 — |Metropoiis.......3%8 — 
Chemical... 4500 | Nassau.... oe a 
142 |New York 2B 
123 |Ninth Nat’L..... 10 — 
eccccese a — |North America..182 16 
be -0u  =— =|North River.....40 — 
Citazens’..........170 _— |New York Co...40 — 
Kast River.......17) 175 |N. Y. Natl Ex...a@ —- 
eleventh Ward.. au 
Wirst Nat’l...... 2000 ye 
Fourth Natl 168 M5 
Fifth Ave....... is 
Fourteenth St... .160 a 
German Amer’n.122 rod 
Gallatin 280 1@ 
Germania J - 
Garfield - 
Greenwich ISeventh Nav’l....130 1# 
Hanover 350 [State of N’wY'TE iB - 
Hudson River...142  — |3t. Nichowas...... Io 
imp’t’s & Trad’s.540 550 desmen’s...- = 
Irving.. ..........190 186 |Third Nat’l......— UB 
Leather Man’f...24 -— |Union ........++ wee; 
Lincoln Nat’!....240 — |Onit’dstavesNat.20 — 
Maaison Square.iwy 105 | WestSide Bank. 2 = — 

Western Nat’l.. 96% 9% 





FINANCIAL ITEM. 

During the past year many Building 
and Loan Associations, most of them 
claiming to be of a national character, 
have been organized, principally in the 
Western States. We wish to caution our 
readers against making any investments 
in these Building and Loan Associations, a 
least without previously having made the 
most careful and thorough inquily aud 
examination into their business affairs. 
We are inclined to think that many of 
them are out and out frauds. 

We are glad to note that Kansas has a0 
only had a very large yield of wheat, but 
that its corn crop is reported by the State 
Department to be one-third larger that 
ever before produced. Crops not only of 
Kansas, but generally throughout the 
West have been very large indeed and i? 
consequence, the Western railroads will 
be very busy moving them during the 
coming months. 

The cotton crop has also been & Ved 
large one and it would seem that the 
year must be one of great prosperity. 
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‘ fhe well-known banking-house of 
H. Dewing & Son, of this city, 
@ho are agents for the Nebraska Loan 
and Trust Company, of Hastings, Neb., 
and the Iowa Lean and Trust Company, 
report a good demand for Western farm 


mortgages. 


— 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ve transfers "to, all principal 

ropess ——- Austra- 
fia 


Letters 
Thomas, St. Croix 


of and the British West Indies 


pa make collections and 
it. ssue Commercial and Trav- 
We also buy and sell all Tnwesgtment 


elling Credits, available in 
first-class Investment 


all parts of the world. 
ers. x e 
curities for custome Banks, Securities. 


ee kere Corporation: 
P pms and Indivi uals, on Taverableterms. and mak 


f drafts drawn abroad on all points in th 
collecttorates an1 Cansda, and of drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 HASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COM‘IISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-2S LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 





If an acre of land is in an old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
3100; possibly more. But if it is in the 
West, in a new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil. Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4 dollars on an acre of such land? 

The 8S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas,are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 

Send them your address. 


NEW YORK, CHICAWO. KANSAS CITY. 
This is the order of the future really great cities of 
this country; but Kansas City is the best place for 
investments. 

[sell Business Property,Vacant Lots,Subur- 
ban Acres andS percent. Real estate Bonds. 

Investments made through me have always paid 
from 25 to 100 per cent.. and no map ever lost a cent. 
Corresp ndence invi 

MILTON F. SIMMONS, Kansas City, Mo. 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroad, and is the — place 
in the West to make permanent investmen 

Fat for maps, pamphlets and further - 


PETTIGREW & 'TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND J LAN A AGENT, 


IN SEC 

New iy. Le RY ding, Kansas A Es, ca! 
Money loaned at6 to8 per cent.interest, semi-an- 

nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in realestate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 

“ Information to investors.” 



































SIGHT. 
—— 1 Gx and 7% 


00u acres, agricultural and 
grazing. Titles perfect. CLARKE & CARUTHERS 
721 17th Street, Denver, Col. 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit with State Auditor $200,000, placed 
forever beyond control of theCompany. Incorporated 
and operering under State STILL = tt yen: 
L TRUST ANDANN BUSINES 
sy as executor, pt. Big y sd -4, Ln meng 
assignee or receiver. Correspondence solici ed. We 

money upon first-class vo estate mortgages. 
Chnton Markell, President: G. Elder, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice- =e ~% and Trust 
Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 


bad on loans secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 
Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINF, 
96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT, Bankers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Absolutely Safe, Profitable Investment- 
Eight Per ~—— -* ae Mortgage 


ATLANTIC- PACIFIC RAILWAY 
TUNNEL COMPANY, 


Maturing March Ist, 1893. Bonds $250 Bosh, 
Present colling price, $225 each, spot cas 
Interest payable $10. Soonvaiios ad and 
«March ist,each y car. belpe ose cash 
interest yearly on each 
These are very desirable securities for ‘the benefit 
of children or other persons for whom you would in- 
vest. They are beingtaken by careful, thoughtful, 
well-informed persons in all part« of the country. 
personally recommend them as absolutely nate’ mn- 
vestments. for particulars, address 











EROY. 
President The Atlantic Pacitic Railway ggg Co., 
__234 Broadway, New York Cit 


FR ARNSWORTH JOAN 
A IST “Tiok TAGE Lo4Ks 8/ 


Minneapolis, and St. Pau 
feet tithe, absolute security, TN payment, 
character — invariable requirements, Col- 


WANED OLIS, (MINNESOTA. 
"7 7, SUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co., of Kansas Sty, 3 Mo., 
a and Building Association, offers $50, reas- 
ock which is to be sold for sd nr ca ti. 
Bockho ders comprise many leading citizens. 
ey —. ROANOKE INVESTMENT cu. 
y. Mo. 














ENVER 


Land within five miles from 
e the center of Denver ischeap- 
than land the same distance trom the center 
E of any city of its size and importance in America. 

dans .customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
Vvearseene Past five years has made a profitable in- 


REAL ESTAT 


have State yal wee nave p never on property 
and ful. Ghoasine furnished upon 1 % 


CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
ae Colorado. Sure’ crops make safe loans. Our 








are on irrigated farms, and are SAFE. We 
Varo peat) and ayment of Pi ner when 
ORADO FARM-} OAN 
ae ainda BaAlins g; 1 ? Tabor Bloe ook 
* 88, nv 
PE. »Pres. w. pearer esis: :, 


F.G. PATTERSON, Western waneee. 





LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. GEO.M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 


Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office of the Com- 
pany who 1s paid a salary and notacommission. His 
report, with all the papers connected wth tne loan, 
are carefully reviewed by an officer of the Company 
before loan 1s “PP proved, Fifteen years’ aera 
over $13,000.000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Col- 
leges. Savings Banks, Insurance Cos., Trustees and 
individuals. Boston office, 46 © ongress Street. Geo. 
M. Stearns,Manager. Philadelphia office, 713 Walnut 
street, Wm. B. Wood, Manager. 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co, 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, &100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promptly. semi-annually, at The Na- 
tonal Park Bank, New York City. Forc reulars, giv- 
ing references and description of loans, address, 


W.H. LENDRUM, 
% Broadway, Room 35, meneest New York Office. 
ag ev Tete. re NST RIOnLEE. og r. 


THE. INVESTMENT BANKING ‘CO., 


We make one noe _- xX on’ approved real 
estate security. These loans afford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 


8% Bank Stocks 8% 
AND INVESTMENT CO. STOCKS 


For sale and recommended by 
——As & KELLOGG, 


8 Congress Street 
Send tortie one et Boston Mass. 














INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 


f. First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real bene in the richest agricultural section of 

ot pose le lay at Kountze 
=. N.Y. wCity ix per cents guaranteed. 
Loans re allselected by offcers of fp ann A with 
the greatest care, and ar pon conservative 
valuations. The officers of this compan y have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience e makeas; 
cialty of procuring large or small amounts of 
edge short-time paper, running threr to Galive 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished upon application. 

GEO. R President. 

Cc. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President and Manager. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real ——. investments and 


551 
References: THE oe tty Des name 's Savings 
and Deposit Bank. Denver. 


7 gy Omaha and Nebraska Loans 
h Sums $200 and upward 
0 





40 per cent. of nhuation 0 yaine loaned. 


Personal examination of p: Tties. 

Write us tor particul ere e refer to 

this pa’ Peper 

The cCague Investment Ce., 
MAHA, NEB. 





GEO. s. ENGLE & CO., 
Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 


We desire an grrenee ement with some capitalist 
| hereby he will furnish the purchase money and we 

he opportunity, to purchase one hundred and sixty- 
anes tarms, and divide the profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the party 
fivige with us pone and they give back contract to 
divide with us equaily the net profits on sales. Two 
to three years’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten per cent. on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to $50. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


he value of land in I cities in the West 
ie st. Paul is e*eadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at present. If you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


E. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A Selected List of Investments on best State and 
City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
Ne. 1 Broadway, New York. 


pow oC SaNboeescorelteees 00,000 
Surplus *B00:000 











LOGAE ©. MURRAY, President. 
FRED’K P, OLCOTT, T Vice- Presiden 
EVAN G. HERMAN, "Gaahter. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


6% and 7% 
INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 


Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 years’ 
experience, and never lost adollar for any customer, 
Best of ~-erpemees given. Write for * Our Loan 
book,” fre 

LEBOLD, FISHER & CO. 


Bankers avd Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 
SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $250,900. 








Northwest, and remitted — on — of payment, 


H. G. HARRISON, PREsID 
HENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Cass 
PERRY HARKISON, ASST.-C ASHIER. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
I icinevetcsccscvacsacsesecnneeesss 1857. 


REAL ESTATE poesia ee 
PROPERTY RENTED ™“2re¢ 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXE B= ~ assessments looked after and 








LOANS Seitanens ‘ersten of yea 
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JatalelslalelalatatatatoreteteteteteteTeTa Tera ten tent rare! 
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pals 14 years, aggregating - 
During past year they have amounted to 
We never had an Obligation mature without Funds i 
Debenture Bonds outstanding, - 


Besides our Capital and Surplus of — - 
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J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


ASSETS, JULY |, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 
We have been paying Interest 17 years, along at Matured Princi- 


During past five years these payments have aisle to - 


Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth - = «= « 


We issue Debentare Bonds running 5 years. Also Savi Certificates f } 
short time. For information write us at 1 WRENCE, KAN., ‘oF 319 BROADWAY, aw YOR. ” 


$10,394,979.08 
6,087,857.76 
1,630, 772.67 

in Bank to meet it, a as our 3,638 Patrons can testify, 
$7,981,500.00 
6,212,926.00 
1,232,799.14 


ee a a a lo 
3030 JC ICCC Ie Cc oe 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 





























GUARANTEED. 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


G%: 


E Have 


FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 4000, 000 


i" KANSAS 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent. 
Interest semi-annually. Collected 
and remitted free of cost. 


rere 
investe JOHND. ND.KNOX&CO 


4 DOLLARS a 
TT SS 





AMPLE SECURITY= 


BG VeviSk WREE 


ons pany "agents, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
And Te ee aie Investor's Guide free and read 
aly the 


praney ferent — ane, posven. 





GUARANTEEING 


CAPITAL $250,000 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


w EOTERY OFFICE: Aberdece, the Railway Center of the Wty Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 1328 Chestnut Stre 


1% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improve? Real Estate in the ptcbost is aqgtoulenral 9s part of the repay developing Northwest, and 


confined to one-third present value 


trolled by astern "iy hAGE Send to © either oe ottice for pamphlets 


ERTY, President. 
ie APAULHAMUS. Secretary. 


ence. nservative Management. Con- 


ORR LAWSON, Vice-President, 
J. M, LAWSON, General Agent, . 


Collections promptly made on ali points of the- 





DENVER 


Realty a Poe ome oh not surpassed by those a any cit; 
n the United Si None safer or surer of creased 
value. Titles ——- hy wyeeinal a to “details 
of eve investment. No to_ investors. 
CLAR & CARUTHERS, (nvestinent Bankers, 721 
lith St., Denver, Colo, 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to investments for non-resi- 
— Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich.; 

Colorado National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will ae nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
_ Entrance through the Bank, 


TOWNSEND & co 
Farms, po Fruit and Dairy Lands. 
City gers y. 
REAL ESTAT AN AGENTS, 
Ro Country Abstracts. 
ents made for non-residents. 
1024" Toth Street, Denver, Colerade. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas Cit 1, St. peel 























frost — as investments made in those places in 

Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the wth and devel. 
opmentsof 1889. For fuli 1 information » prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
forthe past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplis is to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 
W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford. Con-ecticut. Eastern Menager, 























THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Soctety 
wssues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
ts a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 


—_—L_SSaS=_||==a|=|=|=|=|== 
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H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


I have on hand choice Municipal Bonds issued 
by Counties, Townships, Cities and School Districts 
for refunding, builcing, construction of railroads, 
etc.,etc. Principal and semi-annual! interest pay- 
able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer the 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for $500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
investment will do well to send for detailed state- 
ment of each issue and prices. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 





Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent. 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


Only the best and safest. real-estate investments are 
offered and recommended in localities where rapid 
enhancement of values iv assured, Customers have 
all made big protits. Have uever madea loss. Con- 
servative loans made which net lender 6 per cent. to 
8per cent Write for New Map, Book on Denver, 
Cuts and detailed information. 
ALB.KT M. CAKSON, Denver, Col. 








NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. 3500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the gay secured by 
First Morteages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemica! Naticnal Bank, New Yorn. so 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 

respondence reyuested. Write for particulars. 

A. L. CLARKE, Pres. E. C, WEBSTER, Treas. 

D.M.MCELBINNEY, Vice Pres.C.P.W eusT«R,Cashier. 
H, DF WING & SON, 18 Wall St., Agents. 





If it’s well to invest with acompany that for 17 years 
has done business on cash basis and with conserva- 
tive rates and earnings, ask for the 6 Per Ceut. 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 


90 and 91 EQUITABLE, BOSTON, MASS, 





A 6 PER CENT. NET INCOME 
IS ASSURED BUYING THE REAL ESTATE 
DEBEN TURE BONDs IS;.UEDBY THE MIbD- 
DLF*SEX BANKING CO. CAPITAL PAID 
$000.00. In at from 


‘ 1 pear . 

These bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota. Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in trust oy the Union T: ust Company 
of New York and the Security Company of Hartford, 
and by the capit :] and assets of the Middles+x Bank- 
ing Company, whose liabilities are limited by law, 
being required to have not i 8s than 10 per ceat. more 
assets on hand than its jiabilities. as a marter of 
fact, it has over twice that amount. See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report. it is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same as other 
banks in Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 
sround these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds. 
ITS RECORD. 
Thirteen years in bus‘nes+ without a dollar lost, or 
a day's delay in paymeut of P: incipai or Interest. 
Apply for full information to «RANK R, JOHN- 
SON, New York Agent (with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 
and 53 Broad Street 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information 
H. &. SIMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 


160 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 





of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
men's offered to the public. 
Refers to 


Messes. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. 
Geo G. Williams, ksq., of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York City 
F. D. Gray, Esq..of the National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Chicago, lil. 
F. A. Smith, E+q.. No. 45 Mik St., Boston, Mass. 
Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
the East. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


SECURITIES — 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, ase 


found in our 


Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Kansas City, 
President. KANSAS. 


S-° AND 3 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration ot our 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 
made. Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages, Write fer references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & COQ., 








Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE week opened with ‘‘ Labor Diy” 
celebration, but so far as jobbers were 
concerned this did not stup business, ali 
the leading houses doing considerable 
trade during the early part of the day, 
one more proof, if needed, of the activity 
which continues to mark this department. 
Commission houses, on the other hand, 
were all closed, a fair indication of the 
q ieter state of things prevailing at first 
hands. Evenin this latter department, 
however, an improvement has to be 
noted both in new business and in 
the number and extent of re-orders re- 
ceived. The new business was, howev- 
er, largely of an adventitious character, 
and the outcome of the increased number 
of buyers drawn into the city by the auc- 
tion sale of flannels, etc., held on Wednes- 
day. This sale was quite a feature of the 
week, embracing some 3,000 packages, the 
production of Winthorp Mills Co., Nor- 
way Plains Co. and the C. H. & F. H. 
Stott Woolen Mills. The prices obtained 
ruled about 10 per cent. below market 
values and were regarded as fairly satis- 
factory. Other noticeable points in the 
week’s results were further drives in 
ginghams and prints, by means of which 
a large distribution was made by jobbers, 
and the increasing attention paid to cer- 
tain spring and summer fabrics for deliv- 
ery next year; in these white goods, 
woven wash dress and worsted dress 
goods figured prominently. 

A steady movement is reported in 
staple cotton goods with agents prices as 
a rule unaltered; but in jobbing circles 
there has been a slight tendency to ‘‘cut” 
on certain makes of bleached goods. Low 
grades of bleached shirtings are in light 
supply and very firm, an occasional jc. 
advance being noted. Colored cottons 
continue in very moderate request by 
package buyers, but white goods, quilts, 
and fancy table damasks are in fair de- 
mand and firm. Prints cloths are again 
without alteration for 64x64’s these cios- 
ing at 3%c. but are 1-16 lower for 56x60's 
at 3 3-16c. per yard. Prints are practically 
unaltered at first hands with a fair move- 
ment, while jobbers are doing an excep- 
tionally good business in fancy prints 
and indigo blues. Printed cotton dress 
goods are also active in the latter depart- 
ment with agents reporting a fair re-as- 
sorting demand for fancy indigo blues, 
turkey reds and biack and gold effects. 
Agents have als> a fair movement in 
ginghams on account of new business 
and back orders in which standard dress 
ginghams and jacquards are noticeable. 
Fine zephyr gin ghamsare said to be in a 
forward state of preparation at tne mulls 
and full lines for nextseason will soon be 
shown by agents. The Renfrew Manu- 
facturing Company,through their agents, 
sold the last of tneir fall production tbis 
week closing up one of the largest and 
most satisfactory seasons in their record. 

Soft wool dress goods well maintain 
their place as favored productions and a 
good business all round is reported at 
firm prices. For men’s wear woolens 
there is still coneiderable irregularity in 
the demand and the movement for the 
week has been of a moderate character, 
most of the leading buyers having appar- 
ently fairly supplied themselves, Agents 


report stocks well under control and 
prices steady. In misceilaneous woolens, 
flannels, biankets, shawis and carpets 
have been in very fair request, apart from 
the auction sale in tne first named already 
referred to. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January lst, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888. 
“ntered at the port... $3,055,990 $2,508,870 
Thrown on market.... 2,923,283 2,592,544 

Since Jan. lst. 

Entered at the port... 96,253, 763 2,887,988 
(nrown on market.... 96,295,757 91,752,348 


Importers have been more cheerful this 
week, signs being discernible of a grow- 
ing demand which they take to be a veri- 
fication of their belief that the demand 
delayed during August would come to the 
front this month, The improvemeat is 
particularly noticeable in wool and 
worsted dress goods and linens, but has 





Duluth, Minn, 


partments also. The market is firm in 
tone with prices generally well main- 
tained. 








DIED. 


PEASE —In New Haven. Conn., August 30th. 1889, 
ELIZA MOKRIS PEASE, wife of Thomas H. Pease. 











READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


To the end that Tae INDEPENDENT may be placed 
in the hands of those who would appreciate it, we 
desire to ask our readers if they will kindly send us 
the names of those of their friends, not now sub- 
scribers to the paper, whom they think would appre- 
ciate, and, perhaps, be glad to take it. We will mail 
such persons the paper for a few weeks without 
charge, in order that they may become fully conver- 
sant with its merits. 


THE DAKOTAS. 


Mr. F. H. HAGGERTY, of Aberdeen, Dakota. Com- 
missioner of Immigration. calls attention in his ad- 
vertisement in this paper to the advantages offered 
to would-be settlers by the States of North Dakota 
and South Dakota. There is no doubt that the states 
mentioned contain a large area of land of unequaled 
fertility which c»n be secured at a merely nominal 
price, and that now, justas the states are entering 
upon statehood, is a most excellent time to secure 
these lands. Mr. Haggerty will be glad to furnish 
free information with ley = and printed matter to 
any person who will write for them. 








e 
FIVE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


THE Burlington Route.C. B.& Q. RK. R., will sell, 
on Tuetsdays, August 6th and 20th. September 10th 
and 24h, aad October 8th, Harvest Excursion Tickets 
at Half Rates to points in the Farming Regions of the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. Limit thirty days. 
For circular giving details concerning tickets, rates, 
time of trains, etc.,and for descriptive land folder, 
callou your ticket agent, or address P.S. EUSTIS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, !l. 


TWO MILLION ACREs. 


It has long been a mystery to us why so many farm- 
ers are content to remain in the Hastern States, 
poe oe from yearto year Making, with the 
bardest kipa of labur,barely enough to support thnem- 
selves and their tamilies, when by turning their at- 
tention to the West, mucn better farms could be ob- 
tained and the profits derived theretrom would cer- 
tain y be far in excess of anything to be realized in 
the Kast. 

rhe St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway 
have left from their original grant something like 
two million acres lying mostly in the State of Minne- 
sota; much of it is prairie land of excellent quality 
with a rich, deep, black, sandy loam. some of it is 
covered with forests. while some is in the vicinity of 
the celebratea lake region of Minuesota. 1t has been 
found from cupertencs that diversihed farming is the 
most profitable. and these lands are particularily 
suita bie for the raising of 4 great variety 0: crops. 
One more desirable teature ot these lands is their 
proximity to thrifty and growing towns, schools, 
churches and excellent markets. 

Commuvications addressed to Mr. J. Bookwalter, 
Lund Commissioner, at St. Paul, Minn., will be 
promptly acknowledged and any aesired iniormation 
furnished. 











A WORD TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Do not fall into the too commoa habit of neglecting 
to purchase wn quantities the daily necessities of home 
life. Thereis;no more expensive way of livingthan to 
run to your corner grocery for every article as it is 
needed, and in nothing is this more true than as re- 


a a Messrs. J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., are selling direct from their factories (thus 
saving to the purchaser all intermediate expense) an 
extra-fine quality of soap for toilet and ordinary 
uses, Perfumery, Tooth Powder, Shaving Soap and 
Koraxine. and the moderate price of the entire box 
which contains all these, places it wittin the reach 
of every one. housands of letters have been re- 
ceived by them testifying the delight and astonish- 
ment of purchasers at the quantity and quality of 
their goods. Send them your address on a postal 
card, and they will forward you a box on thirty days’ 
ay and, if not satisfactory, remove it. Price only 

6.00. 

W ith Boraxine and Sweet Home Soap to take awa 
the drudgery of wash-aay and house-cleaning, an 
tneir Toi et Soapsto give to the skin that velvety 
softness so greatly admired, oes © household may 
be considered blessed. Any banker in the United 
States will tell you that the firm is relinb'e beyond 
suspicion. Do not neglect to take advantage of the 
inducements they offer.—Christian Advocate. 


REAL ESTATE IN ST. PAUL. 


REAL estate in St. Paul, Minn., has been for some 
time, not booming, but steadily advancing in value 
trom legitimate causes, and as long as St. Paul con- 
tinues to have the rapid growth it is now having, 
certainly so long real estaie investments will be 
profitabie. 

Mr. E. 8S. Norton has an intimate acquaintance with 
desirable real estate in st. Paul and would be glad to 
ccrrespond with any of our subscribers on the sub- 
ject of investments. 





gards that indispensable factor in the household , 


—.., 
—————= 
MessRS COCHRAN AND WALSH, of 18 W, 
New York, with offices at st. Pauli abe Duley street, 
have been engaged a number of years in h. Minn. 
loans for Eastern parties on improved city 
in the two cities named above. When made 
pn Tb ret no safer investments 
sible than loans upon improved operty 
Sr Paul Y= Duluth. . = ay 
essrs. Cochran an alsh would be 
from any of our subscribers who are ntereaey, Near 





Kansas, offer their services to our readers in 

loans upon first mor gages on the most approved Te 
estate security to be had in that vicinity, The Inv. ~ 
ment Banking Company have had many years’ ene 
rience in making loans upon real estate and tne 
every precaution to secure only the best Class e 
loans. or 


THe Investment Banking Company, of Topeka 
Mak: 





DENVER, COLORADO, 


THE phenomenal growth of Denver, © 
which thom the very Lest information we con agate, 
has been a legitimate one, bas made the city on 
of the most profitable for real estate investments and 
loans of any within our knowledge. Large fortum 
have been made by many people, and we ar assured 
by rel‘able revidentsof Deiaver that handsome pro, 
are still obtairable, and no coubt will te for some 
lime to come. 

Messrs. Hicks end Bailey, ¢f Denver, have been for 
many years inthe business of making investments 
and would be glad to hear from our readers upon the 
subject. 








— ame 


HATHORN SPRING. 


This unequalled mineral fountain, acej- 
dentally discovered in 1868, and now enjoy- 
ing a national reputation, has by its own 
intrinsic merits swiltly attained the fore- 
most rank among mineral waters. 

It frees the system from impurities and at 
the same time tones it up like magic, Its 
judicious use has in thousands of cases dig. 
pelled dyspepsia, stimulated the torpid 
liver, invigorated the digestive organs, 
raised the spirits of the Jespondent and re 
stored the flush of health to those who were 
suffering under various forms of disease, 
Itis nature’s sovereign source of rosy cheeks, 
translucent complexions, and high health, 
Hathorn water is extolled by physicians, 
professional people and ladies and gentle 
men as a corrector of disordered digestion, 
with its attendant train of troubles. 

It is one among the very few mineral 
springs whose waters are bottled precisely 
as they flow from the fountain, without any 
alteration or admixture whatever. It is 
com pounded. charged and sent forth on its 
healing mission from the unaided and un- 
equalled laboratory of nature, as any one 
can ascertain by personal examination. 

Its medicinal qualities, and its delightful 
character as a morning beverage are per 
fectly preserved when bottled, so that itis 
equally efficacious whether taken at the 
spring, or drank from bottles at a distance, 

COMPOUND 


E YOUR OWN DOCTOR Si"er¥ 


Our book of Goloen thoughts containing a full de. 

scription of this newly wiscovered treatment and 
its effect upon disease, sent free to all afflicted, 
Home and Sanitarium Treatment exnlainer. Call 
or address THE COMPOUSD OXYGEN At 
SOCIATION, FORT WAYNE, IND. 








Any Subscriber of 
The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci 
men copy of the paper sent toa 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 








WALL | 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 








to a smaller extent been felt in other de- 





We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own manufac 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal 
led in beauty of design, treat 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVETIM 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 


Factory and Ketail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 





EW YORK. 
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west Grete Works. W. KOBINSON, | 146 Bway. ren FREE FECL SP EE oe . . -- = : Rygume ss WASHINGTON, July 23d, 1889, 
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abel TENT DUPL TER Armstrong Mfg-Oo- | peer WE have once or twice contrasted, with MENT OF THE INDEPENDENT. 
GAR 242 Canal &t., N. ¥. ) ek geben se teseeseeeees 16 e $0 | the official reports, the statements adver- | Dear Sir: John White, Esq , of Wasbing- 
Paotory, Bridgeport,0t | Meats: tised by the Mutual Reserve Fund—for | ton, D. C., was assured under Policy No. 
MARUFACTURERS OF Smoked Hams................ 1140 5 instance, that the twelve companies of | 7,129 in the Detroit Mutual Benefit Associ- 
SRORIBEES....0...+.00 55440 3 this state lost, by lapse and surrender, no ation for $3,500 on February 23d, 1883. He 
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oods and take none without our 
feck which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of every Garter. 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 

The ARMSTRONG MFG. .0., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Don't Breathe Impure Air 
THE BURY WINDOW VENTILATOR 

Admits fresh air without exposure to draught 




















i | | | 
our office, your sitting-room and your 
Beyitin your heated by steam, hot air, or base 





burner. 
ecessity in the school-room, where children 
ane a woopesity serious illness by windows being 
taised and cold air blowing in directiy upon then:. 

Itcan be regulated according to the temperature so 
asto act fully or in part by raising or lowering the 
— rainor thunder storms one can enjoy the 
air without fear of drenching. 

It is invaluable in the sick room. 

It is yell at all seasons when one cannot 
have windows c 

itis a valuable Precder where there are fire-places 
or other means of ventitation. 

RT ay effective, and by far the simplest, 

st ventilator ever ngcene presented to 
pant ag within reach of all. 

The most perfect result is attained by equipping 
every window inaroom. A full season’s trial of it 
sone iilustrated circular. For all orders or cor- 

ndence in regard te agencies or sale of state 
ts, address, 


THEODORE BURY, 
626 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
se ay Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
— Society of Arts for 

Pianos and several meritorious 
“a eral Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


ANTREL 


Fine Shoes. 
SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 
With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings, 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Suturday, Sept. 7th, 1889.) 
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oa Fancy New Crop........ .53 @55 
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Good ru about wit. boxes......... —-@ % 
SE Eas 260) Langdes 1Gpe dee decSou —@ 1b 
LARD. . 

Wooden pails, 20 lbs., @ DB ... . ........... 8g 
Mncskecscsds cendeessevecneaneeosoecsee 8 

ee aie tei bk acing s Kpeweeouietn 84 

Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . ............0..000- 814 

HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. No. 1 per 100 Ibs a ee $—'!5 @ 10 
ST i — 380 @ — 85 
mon Geena ( ecescess — 5 @ — 8 
Clover san wees —% @— wD 
Clover, Mixed  ‘petaciis — 3% @— 60 
Sepa, MME TIS  lcscccccves — 60 @— 80 
ae © svesieenevas —-N @—w 
Straw Vat Oe cin dae —4 @— 55 
MILL FEED. 
We quote 2% bush. bags.) 

A, FO OR 5s. co cccdccceveee oe $ 57408 62% 
are — 554,0@— 60 
ey SS) eee — 00 @- ww 
Sharps. FREE 8 @Q— 8 
Kye reed...... eee — 0 @O— — 
Screenings 70 





FLOUR. MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat. Strictly Fancy Roller Patent. 
highest grade 2 
Perfestion roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade.................... 6 





Minn. Spring Wheat, bestgrade............. 6 40 
New Process. ancy Winter Wheat........ 6 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 6 10 
a Rs eae 5 25 
Witter Wheat. Roller Process............... 5 25 
Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 5 00 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 8B 85 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 3 60 
Superlative Graham flour, bbls......... ... 5 50 
— Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b — 
Entire Wheat’ MN a isc Gs eS 7 v0 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
OP —--—- @-— 
No. 2 Kea se sececseeeee — 8446 — 85 
Ungraded Red... 772, —0 @-—W 
CORN: 
a ee - — 492 — 42% 
No. P Mixed. 2 — O-— 43 
No. 3 -- @--— 
Oats 
Re a icc diswanichicmn es —-— @—% 
No. 2, White...... niceaie! Seo — 274@ — 27% 
Be Se ME oxicscs scceanen —--—- @-27 
BEANS: 
SS iinid. aemncusamewanies —-— @24 
cadbicnaknssetesment enue —— @ 225 
i kdwawiesetdls tb Sack 245 @-—— 
PEAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ —--—- @ 14 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn. fresh laid............. 19 @i9K% 
Wrestnrm, THOR TIRIE... .0.0600scasecceesss 18 @lyv 
A dich« AinatnapcheaesaAdeodrees -—- a 
Reb tea tcldnes e0endeaceress cons sie. ac sue —- @- 


DRESSED annameden 
I, I Bi vnsenesccecaecescecees 14 @ 16 





Chickens. Phila. Springs. $b50a ode 4 2@aiy 
... ¥  eae lt @ 12% 
POWs, WemheeD....0.....cvcesseoecscessoes 10 @il 
CT.” oc ineucatedesonsswaene — @&— 
EO 10 @ 14 
I Ritiedis sincccmanmersnesenigctaer 15 @ 16 
VEGETABLES, 
Potatoes, Prime. per bbl.... ....... $1 62 @.1 87 
Stila EOE He 200 @2 50 
6! eee erage cnn 1 @ 1 60 
ee SY ees . 200 @2 50 
Cucumbers, pickles, per eae f 2 60 
Onions nus ciutidend 200 


Squash, per DbL.,.........000s.0+- 
Tomatoes, Jersey per crate 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl. 

Cauli ower, per bbl 





DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Seqenem per d.h.bbl. - 20 @300 


—_ . 2 @ 2 50 

‘ Kin - « ...%2%8 @28 

t Holiand. hag per bbl..... 200 @2 25 
Grapes, Martha. per Ib............. —2 @ 3% 
webs rcencdens —6 @— 10 

0 SS one opetidn tus —2 @— 233 

: Eo ee -- 24@— 4 
Huckleberries, per iid sccsasenes -5 @— 6 
box... -. — @— 7 

Muskmelons, per bbl.,............. 10 @510 


Penghts. Jervey.Prime, per basket 1 25 @ 1 75 





De l.a&Md. fancy,per basket. 130 @ 1 12 

P m =... —70 @— 30 
Plume, Een. por DBL... 2. o.cscccces —— @- — 
Pears, Bartlett, per ‘bbi., .... 200 @600 
Oo Se Sesieee ores 250 @8 

a Sheldon,  t SSRs 200 @28 

* Common Cooking per bbl., 1 25 @1 75 
Watermelons, per 100 .10 00 @18 00 
Peanuts. per Ib.,.......--. @— 7% 
POC, DOT Tiic.c.0cccccccee h@— 6 
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fered. tow! ‘8 your time to 
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basse Tam China Tea Set, Dinner Set. 
Go ilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's ‘8 Dicti ie rar aie full recolere address 
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policy-holders, but their money was cap- 
tured and retained by the Level Premium 
companies,” This is plainly meant to be 
understood, that $535,000,000 of insurance 
policies terminated and that all the 
money paid in on these policies *‘ was 
captured and retained”; the fact is that it 
would bea liberal estimate to say that $150 
per $1,000 was paid in, making a total 
paid in of $52,866,900. Against this, set 
$31,720,140 paid back again in cash by 
the companies (of which this advertise- 
ment makes no suggestion whatever) and 
also allow for the value of the insurance 
had meanwhile, which might reasonably 
at $12,000,000 more and the * captured 
and retained ” total shrinks greatly. 

The same advertisement also asserts 
that ‘* thousands, tens of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, of deluded policy- 
holders of Old-Line companies are leaving 
them and fleeing tothe Natural Premium 
system of protection.” If this is so, such 
a stampede must show in the official re- 
ports; and, to show what is the experi- 
ence of the companies as tu new business, 
terminations and net gain or lors, we 
bring down to date the following figures, 
given in our issue for July 7th, 1887: 


-————-No. Policies issued by--—--——— 

N. Y. Cos. Other States Cos. Both Sets, 

1884... 62,505 45,728 108,233 
1885. ... 70,985 54,453 125,436 
1886. ... 86,503 63,472 149,975 
1887.... 104,661 70,014 174,675 
1888.... 126,494 77,871 204,505 





No. Policies terminated in-—-——— 
N. Y. Cos. Other States Cos. Both Sets. 


1884... . 87,563 55.288 72,851 
1885.... 39,910 86,523 76,433 
1886.... 44,137 89,369 83,506 
1887... 51,560 41,948 93,608 
1888... 66,306 46,281 112,587 


——Net gain in No. Policies issued by-—— 








N. Y. Cus. Other States Cos. Both Sets 

1884.... 24,942 10,440 35,382 
1885. ... 61,072 17,930 49,002 
1886.... 42,366 24,105 66,469 
1887... 53,501 28,071 81,572 
1888.... 60,188 31,590 91,778 
——_—-Amounts issued by--——_——. 

N. Y. Cos. Other States Cos. Both Sets. 

1884. . .. $212,640,488 $106,262,140 $518,902,628 
1885.... 247,073,875 127,418,372 574,491,747 
1886.... 297,212,996 149,529,211 446,542,207 
1887.... 368,238,701 167,932,082 531,170,783 
1888.... 437,040,223 194,691,478 651,751,701 
N. Y. Cos. Other States Cos. Both Sets. 

1884... .$128,159,916 $83,299,741 $21,459,657 
1885.... 157,466,300 85,128,246 222,594,54g 
1886.... 158,280,859 90,153,218 248,434,06/ 
1887.... 181,004,629 98,085,070 279,089,599 
1888.... 235,193,625 109,484,193 344,677 ,818 
——_——_—__——_ Net gain in-—_——_—_-— 

N. Y. Cos. Other States Cos. Both Sets. 

1884.... $84,480,572 | $22,962,599 $107,5:2,971 
1885.... 109,667,075 42,290,126 151,897,201 
1886.... 148,952,157 59,175,993 208,108,152 
1887... 182,254,372 69,847,012 252,081,384 
1888.... 201,846,598 85,207,285 287,053,883 


—Increase in net gain in No. policies issued by— 
N. Y. Vos. Other States Cos. Boih Sets 


1885... 6,181 7,490 18,621 
1886. ... 11,293 6,178 17,466 
1887: ... 10,935 5,968 14,903 
1888... 14,946 3,519 18,465 


—Increase in net gain in amounts issued by— 
N. Y. Cos. Other States Cos. Both Sets. 


1885.... $25,126,503 $19,827,727 $44,454,150 
1886.... 34,525,082 16,885,867 51,210,949 
1887.... 38,302,215 10,671,019 48,973,252 
1888.... 19,612,226 15,300,263 84,972,499 


Thane figures show an unbroken gain in 
number and amount of new policies issued 
and in the net gain made after deducting 
the terminations; this is especially true of 
last year. The gain is not quite in a uni- 
formly increasing rate of increase in every 
year, but as this would be continuous in- 
crease upon increase it is hardly to be ex- 
pected—in fact, it is not possible. Yet 
the companies appear to be doing pretty 
well, and not to be visibly suffering by the 
logs of the thousands, tens of thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands which Mr. 
Harper piles up in his advertisements, 





INDIANAPOLIS, July 8th, 1889, 


CHARLOTTE B. WHITE, Washington, D. C.: 
Dear Madam: You will please find in- 
closed report of the distribution in which 
your claim against the Detroit M. B. Asso- 
ciation appears. The amount due you, on 
the same, as you will see by the inclosed 
report, is $7299. Please fill out the accom- 
panying blank plainly, and receipt your 
policy in fall, and attach this letter to your 
policy, and send the same to the Indiana 
National Bank, of this city, for collection, 
and you will receive your money at once. 
Signed, C. C. GILMorE, Sec’y. 
Comment is unnecessary. 
Very respectfully, 


Very true; comment is unnecessary, 
and yet a great manv object lessons pass 
unnoticed by thousauds. It is plain that 
an insurance policy to be paid on the ba- 
sis of two cents on the dollar, as in this 
case, can and should be sold at a ** cheap” 
rate as compared with those which pay 
a hundred cents. This is rather an ex- 
treme case, for we suppose it is seldom 
tbat a matured assessment certificate, if 
paid at all, brings its hoider so little as 
one-fiftieth of its face, yet we doubt 
whether a full payment is not exception 
rather than rule. This point, however, is 
carefully concealed, no official report 
within our knowledge exacting, and no 
society voluntarily publishing, figures 
from which the proportion between the 
face of certificates matured and the 
amount actually paid on them can be as- 
certained. 

As already stated by way of caution, it 
is impossible for us to keep all these so- 
cieties in mind, and we do not pretend to 
even know them allby name. Apparent- 
ly, the Detroit society has been absorbed 
by the other; at least, the outcome of a 
supposed insurance for $3,500 is $72.99, 
exactness of computation not being sacri- 
ficed even for the other cent which would 
have made even money. 

We do not suppose that anybody real- 
ly wants insurance which is cheap because 
it returns very little; yet thousands pay 
out good money for such conjectural 
stuff which is sold as insurance, is called 
insurance, and is unblushingly compared 
with insurance in respect to cost. No- 
body expects to pay for gilt and get gold; 
for veneer and get solid wood; for wormy 
fruit and get sound; in everything else, 
even the most ignorant person under- 
stands that the article will correspond to 
the price. Yet in insurance men lose 
their wits, and expect, or seem to expect, 
to pay only ualf or less than half the price 
of the genuine article and still get the 
genuine. Itis not insurance at all; it is 
speculation. 


-— 
. 


AN INDUSTRIAL “INDUSTRY.” 





IN the New York Herald of August 
23d we find an account of the Globe Mu- 
tual Benefit Society of this city, which 
claims to have been organized in August 
of 1884. The circular announces in the 
manner usual in such things: ‘‘designa- 
ted depository and trustee of the reserve 
fund, the Holland Trust Company, capi- 
tal $500,000.” A clerk in the Trust Com- 
pany happened to get one of the cireulars 
and showed it to Secretary Van Sicklen, 
who was not pleased, inasmuch as he had 
never before heard of the Globe, and he 
senta note about it which brought this in 
reply: 

To the HOLLAND TRUST CoMPANY, No. 7 
Wall Street, New ‘York: 

Gentlemen: Replying to your inquiry of 
the 2d inst., I hasten to say that at the reor- 
ganization of the Globe Mutual Benefit So- 


ciety I conseated to take the presidency 


with the understanding, among other 
things, that the Holland Trust Company 
should be designated as the depository of 
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the reserve fund for the future, which de- 
signation was made. 

If auy person is to be blamed it is I, who 
have erred in preferring one public institu- 
tion for the above purpose to others adver- 
tising also for public business. With assur- 
ances, etc., I am, sirs, very respectfully 
your obedient servant, 

CHARLES W. TANKERSLEY. 

NEW YORK City, August 3d, 1889. 


Not even the ‘‘ assurances” with which 
this closes satisfied Mr. Van Sicklen, and 
he wrote again: 


CHARLES W. TANKERSLEY, 
way, City: 

Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your 
favor of August 3d, from which it appears 
that you took the liberty of using our name 
as trustee without any authority from us 
whatever. From the polite tone of your 
letter it is evident that your action was in 
ignorance of the custom—the very proper 
custom—of such companies to be satisfied 
as.to the parties for whom they consent to 
act as trustees. 

Please stop issuing your circulars and call 
upon us at once in regard to them. Yours 
respectfully, 

THE HOLLAND TRUsT COMPANY. 
GEORGE W. VAN SICKEN, Secretary. 


No. 45 Broad- 


The officers of the Trust Company do 
not seem to have moved in the circles of 
society to which organizers of such 
schemes belong, and are consequently not 
acquainted with their habits. The Trust 
Company is only said to be “‘ designated,” 
and soit is—by Mr. Tankersley. This is 
as if Mr. T. should announce some lady as 
his future bride, he having ‘‘ designated ” 
her accordingly. If such organizations 
as his (and many others of like sort) are 
to be suffered to exist, we cannot see why 
borrowing the names of financial institu- 
tions and well-known business men is not 
appropriate and as justifiable as the rest 
of their conduct. The following names 
are used: 


President, Charles W. Tankersley; Vice- 
President, Thomas Harding; Treasurer, 
W. L. Stewart; Auditor, Arthur E. Priest; 
Secretary, James W. Hannibal; Medical 
Director, Dr. T. H. Burch; Attorney, Lionel 
J. Noah. 

Directors—Thomas Harding, machinery, 
St. Mark’s Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. L. 
Stewart, lithographing and publishing, 
William Street, New York; Arthur E. 
Priest, japanning, High Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; George F. Jackson, No.45 Broadway, 
New York: John Newell, machinery, Twen- 
tieth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. T. Hamil- 
ton Barch, University Place, New York 
City: William Hindley, real estate, No. 45 
Broadway, New York; James W. Hannibal, 
insurance, No. 168 High Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Charles W. Tankersley, attor- 
ney, No. 190 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Noah is said to know nothing about 
the concern. Perhaps the others may be 
interested to know that their names are 
used, but they need not protest; it would 
be as unavailing as to argue with a 
mosquito. J. W. Hannibal, Secretary 
from the start, was at the head of a ‘* Med- 
ical Benefit Society,” formerly at 177 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, and now un- 
discoverable; Arthur W. Priest was a col- 
lector for it. The Globe office was once 
at Broadway and Twelfth Street, but 
moved because of difficulty about paying 
the rent; it has since had several ostensi- 
ble locations. The circular says: 


“The society is thus enabled to adjust 
and promptly pay all valid claims for death 
or disablement, as the case may be. At- 
tention is called to more than SIX HUNDRED 
of these claims (a list of which will be fur- 
nished on application) which the society 
has paid since its organization—a gratify- 
ing exhibit of 1%s usefulness and of the in- 
trinsic merit of its plans,”’ 


A man who depends on days’ wages has 
been for two years trying to collect $280, 
on account of certificates on which about 
$100 had been paid; with difficulty, about 
$60 has been wrung out. The Globe of- 
fice is not discoverable at 45 Broadway, 
altbo the directory board gives Chas. W. 
Tankersley as tenant of two rooms, one 
of which has on its door * Provident 
Homestead Co., Lawrence & Co.” A buy 
in this room said ‘‘ Judge” Tankersley 
had a desk there but was seldom in, and 
nobody in the building knew the *‘ com- 
pany.” 

The foregoing is condensed from the 


Herald account. We do not find the 
name of this society in the official Reports 
nor in either the Guardian or Our Society 
Journal, Appropriately, itis on the *‘ In- 
dustrial ” plan, robbing the poor and 
ignorant of their scanty earnings. It is 
one of the brood which the law seems to 
have no power, or to show no disposition, 
to suppress, 





THE ORDER OF THEGOLDEN CROSS. 





MARLBORO, MAss., July 22d, 1889. 
EDITOR NEW YORK INDEPENDENT: 

Can you inform me if the “‘ United Order 
of the Golden Cross,” a fraternal insurance 
order, is a reliable order, and what would 
be your advice to one contemplating joining 
the order? 

My father has taken your paper for many 
years and I esteem your advice on the sub- 
ject of insurance of great value; and your 
1eply will have great weight. 

Yours truly, 


The ‘‘Supreme Commandery United 
Order of the Golden Cross of the World,” 
located in Nashville, is one of the many 
high-sounding and pompous-titled secret 
** Fraternal” associations. It is one of the 
oldest, and altho not the largest of them, 
is far from being the smallest. Some ot 
its figures at the close of 1888 are: 


Income from assessments.............- $205,045 
Detal WOGUAG. ........0.ccrccccrcccsccccoee $218,642 
Paid onclaims..............----- $203,755 
Expenses........ $i5,439 
Actual assets. . $7,215 
Number of policies written { in year. 3,U41 
Number of policies in force at end of 

BO vccccnntecsdscckeresscoseenerceeses 12,584 
Amount of policies in force at end of 

ucscodskeuspcas sangnineden . $19,783,000 


It lives from hand to mouth, without as- 
sets, but shares the economy of manage- 
ment which distinguishes the ‘‘ fraternal’ 
societies. 

Our advice to “‘ one contemplati:.g join- 
ing the Order” is to contemplate it but not 
doit. That is, if life insurance is the end 
sought; as always we advise tho-e who 
want life insurance to go for it to regu- 
larly established companies which make 
that their business. 

THE CONNECTICUr INDEMNITY 
ASSOCIATION. 








To what we said of this Society August 
15th we should add that the Insurance 
Times says it has been admitted by the 
Insurance Department to do business in 
this state. The law here, as in other 
states, does not allow the Superintendent 
much discretion about admission. Ac- 
cording to the Connecticut Reports, the 
Society has only $151,097 of assets, in- 
cluding therein $76,733 of ‘* contingent 
mortuary assets” and everything else it 
mentions, altho its ‘‘capital” is an- 
nounced as $250,000. Of this, $73,550 (in- 
cluded in the above $76,733) is ** capital 
unpaid, due on demand ”;so the capital is 
largely paper. This actual condition can 
be compared with the ‘‘ claims” which 
we printed on the 15th. 


ANOTHER 











ALBANY.N. Y., Sept. 4th. 

In the matter of the Equitable Reserve 
Fund Life Association of New York City. 
an order was obtained on the petition of 
the Attorney General to-day from Judy 
Van Brunt, for the company to show 
cause why it should not be restrained 
from doing business and a receiver be ap- 
pointed. The order is returnable S: pt. 
9th, at Judge Van Brunt’s chambers, m 
New York City. The ground for the ac- 
tion is a misuse of the association’s mor- 
tuary fund and mismanagement on the 
part of the company’s officers. 











INSURANCE. 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


74th Bemi-Anaval Statement Jan, Aste 1889. 





CASH CAPITA Ln.......666 eens eee g 
Keserve for Gaaeenens peosccececce 13884 
Reserve for ali other abilities peccee 212 a 
NOL BUPPIUS. ......06 ceeeeececee coves 378540 43 
RRR ince eoncnssencecereaaeinnall $2.360,135 37 
Fapeties 6 in thie A. By Eh have a Protec- 
NEW Youn’ SArET oF. *LAW. 
, President. 
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1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pelicy-holder a stockholder and entit 
sarticipate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, an 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, | Tee 
SOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


m.... Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 


ETS. Dec. 31st, 188M. $19,723,538 4 
LTABILITIESS 17,288)3 333 


$2.4 36,189 73 


LIKE RATE EN boW MENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premiu 
Ansnal Cash istriput ions are paid upon all 
oalicie 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachcetts Statute. 
Pamphie’s, rates and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 
BENJ.F. STEVENS, President, 
JO-s, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8.F.TRULL, Secretary, 
wM. BR. TURNER, Anat. Seo 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


The Company invites attention to its popular poli 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection ys Seouve 
dowment benetit atordinary Life Ka 

For more than Sree the income from _- has 
more than paid all Death Claims, Matured Endow- 
ments, Rents and Taxes. 

The *Company’s Death Rate has been the lowest, 
continuously, and its Interest Rate the highest of any 
regular Life company in the United States. 


Dr. JOHN DAVIS, Pres. 











E. P.MARSHALIJ, Sec 








THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J.L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
fl, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


kk prarttenvtnse contctnen $4.504. 614 OS 
L TA BILIViES CREE RE: 4.273. 939 73 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).. "$793,045 51 
Cash surrender values stated ‘a every policy, aud 
qeaqaaiees by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 
“NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
°.W.ANDERSON. Gen. Ag’t 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 





J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








—.. 
1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW Yorg 


RECORD FOR 18838, I 
Increase in Assets. : 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in for 


one. gy BURFORD, President, 


HEELW Wiont: Assistant Secretary, 
* Wit T. STANDEN, Actuary 






















































































LXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGE op THe 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of this Company. It is easier to place 
the policy itself Is the mont liberator omered, and 
the ic mos 

py 7% e raland ¢ peduitable con. 


tract _consiste 
THE MARKED SUCCESS alread shieved fe 
— mows that it fillsa want lon, iy ach by the aoe CAL 


DOD “AGENTS, desiri to represe 
pany, are invited to address Is GA YP NEY oo 
intendent of Agenc!ss. at Home Ofien, 








ee Cash | 

Cash 

Real | 

THE tone 

EQUITABLE § “ 
Life Assurance Society 

of the United States, 7 

X.Y, 

OFFERS A NEW POLICY, re 

which is a me 

ey 

SIMPLE PROMISE TO Pay, sisi 

The back of the policy ie 

may (at the pleasure of the —_ 

assured) be either absolute- Lester 

ly blank, or have endorsed Was 

upon it the special ny 

PRIVILEGES Dank 

granted by the Society, ning 

which are as follows: Cleve 

The policy becomes Inco bias 

testable after two years. joc 


It provides for a Paidu ] 


Policy after three years, Mississi 
It grants freedom of traveland ad RS 
occupation after one year. raped 
It allows a choice of the fol Nebrask. 
lowing methods of settlement, City at 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 
I. The surrender of the policy 1000 Shar 
for its full value, either in bie 
1.—CASH, Pe 


2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—-A LIFE ANNUITY; 
or, 
II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 


1.—-CASH, 
2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—AN ANNUITY. 


These privileges are 
fully set forth in theappli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, 4 
they thus become a partof 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the col- 








Maximum Security. 


Cub ¢ 
tract. Reserve "p 
Dpaid Lo; 
HENRY B HYDE, President. Skin Fy 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VicePre® Upaid Rej 
ee surplu 


Minimum Cost. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 


Life Assurance Society; 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of ay 


companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. 


Send for Prospectus or call in person. 


zh cost of level pevetens insurance on the one hand, and the 
rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other 





E 








WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary 
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HOME 


nsurance Co.of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


July, 1889. 


OE aa 





$3,000,000 00 





THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $278,845 80 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 499,877 32 
Real Estate 1,845,795 40 
Loans on stocks ‘ 195,000 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mort; anan 719,800 00 
Interest due and accrued 69,336 41 
BONDS. 
Par Value. Market Value 
ited States Currency. .. . be eae per cent. $1,150,000 00 $1,457,600 00 
aes of Columbia of 1924 . 3-65 1,000,000 00 1,250,000 00 
N. Y., Lake Erie & West’n R. R. Co. Re- org’d First 
Lien ees si 200.000 00 224,000 00 
N. Y., Ghienne &St. Louis R. R. Go. First Mortgage. 4 * * 112,000 00 109,200 00 
- Y. ., em R. R. First Mortgage arn rercne 
900) wis 3. 100,000 00 131,000 00 
Valley cabes Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage | 

Gold ° ms i = 100,000 00 105,000 00 

ad Virginia Railwa Co. irst J ortgage 
nated for . y 7 = - 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, Seene de Evansville Railway Co. First 7 

Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920) oe at 100,000 00 106,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 

. R. First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) .7 “* bie 100,000 00 133,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 

First Mortgage (1910) . . : in ” 100,000 00 122,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed 

(Registered). . 2 ” 100,000 00 106,000 00 
Mictiate ts Chena stake ‘Canal Co. 1st M’v’ ge (1909) 7“ = 100,000 00 108,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbcr & Grand Trunk R. Co. First 

' Mortgage on. ES OE ee TB = 100,000 00 120,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren « Pittsburgh “greed Co. Ist 

Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 . - 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & =e Railway 

Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) .. ee ” 50,000 00 61,000 00 
Alabama Central Railroad, Ist Mortgage, — ” 50,000 00 56,750 
Cleveland and Canton R. R. Ist Mortgage, a, “ 50,000 00 48,750 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Co. General Mortgage ¥ 

Guaranteed (1936) . . Fe om “ 50,000 00 45.000 00 
Iowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgage ae > = 25,000 00 21,250 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison and + en R.R. Co. 

First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) . . ‘ Be al 41,000 00 47,970 00 
Streator, Ill, — Co., 1st Mortgage, — 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Mississippi . . . 9 6 eee si 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York  — + .% at. - 200,000 00 216,000 00 
City of Richmond, Ve. . i - 50,000 00 56,000 00 
Topeka City, K Internal Improvement ae ae 134,760 05 136,107 65 
City of Council ‘Biatts, Iowa, City Improvement, .6 “ Z 25,000 00 25,250 00 
— rd Neb., Pavi ing District, . is "7 25,000 00 26,000 00 

Kas., Improvement, ene ur ™ . 15,000 00 15,750 00 
City 0 of enles. SRL EE 3:5 oye») ecialeee ” 25,000 00 25,500 00 
1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 
ferred . $100 each  — 100,000 00 115,000 00 
300 “ Lake Shore & Michigan’ Southern Rail- 
way Company . _— 50,000 00 52,000 00 
00 “ Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway "Co. Preferred 100“ 50,000 °0 47,250 00 
300“ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. Co. 
Preferred . | a 50,000 00 55,000 00 
500“ New York Central ‘& Hudson River RR 100 “ 50,000 00 53,500 00 
7) =6“* ~=6fowa Central Preferred . : ;. —_ 36,700 00 7,707 00 
40“ National Broadway Bank of N. Y., = 10,000 00 30,000 00 
% “ American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . . 100 * 20.000 00 30,400 00 
0 “ Mercantile National Bank of N. ‘Y. “UC 20,000 00 40,600 00 
0 =“ Bank of America, N. Y. — * 20,000 00 36,400 00 
0 “ Manhattan Company, N. Y. 50“ 10,000 00 18,000 00 
% “ Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
of N. Y. aa  « 10,000 00 12,000 00 
% “ Chatham National Bank of N. Y. m%. 5,000 00 13,750 00 
0 “ National Bank of Commerce of N. Y. 100 “* 20,000 00 39,000 00 
* “ Western National Bank of N. Y., 100“ 20,000 00 19,700 00 
“0 “ Nassau Bank . 50 10,000 00 15,500 00 
mm National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
Ae > = 5,000 00 9,000 00 
mB ¢ Be. ‘Nicholas Bank of N'Y". 100“ 12,500 00 —-:15,625 00 
10 , Hanover National Bank of N. 'Y. 100 ** 10,000 00 27,000 00 
100 , National Bank of the Republic 100“ 10,000 00 17,000 00 
10 vs Fourth National Bank of N. Y. 100—s** 10,000 00 16,800 00 
0 “ Holland Trust Co... 100‘ 20,000 00 42,000 00 
100 “ Franklin Trust Co., Brookiyn 100“ 10,000 00 20,500 00 
50 Metropolitan Trust’ Co 100“ 5,000 00 11,250 00 
$5 Long Island Loan and Trust Co., » * 4,500 00 7,875 00 
$8,846,139 58 





LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital 


‘ ° $3,000,000 00 

— Premium Fund . 8,784,442 00 
d » and Taxes a 591,958 34 

Un nf Fun P 23,762 34 
Ker Nelnsuiaice and Commission on Uncollected Premiums ‘ 130,621 58 
surp) BAe are Sane a 1,315,355 32 


TOTAL ASSETS, $8,846,139 58 





DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


L. BIGELOW, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
B. GREENE, ELBRIDGE G, SNOW, ‘Ir. oJ 


HENRY J. FERRIS 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 


TAELIAM L 


OMAS B } Sec’s. > Vice-Pres’ta. 


} Assistant Secretaries, 








STATE 


MENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... 


Increase in Assets 
Surplus at four 
ncrease in 

oa ~~ SPENT. « Adenatinatbaeddd sbbvete-‘ase ove 
Increase during year 
Policies written 


nerease during year... 
|)” NEI es cea ae Sareea | 
Increase during year 
Recei = from all sources............... 
crease during year 
Paid Policy-Holders, 


eee OOO eeeee seeeeesess seees 


COcccereseeeseresesse-s sesseesse 





» $126,082,153 56 


$7,275,301 68 
#7,940,063 63 
$1,645, oo 11 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages................. .. sb <paebe . 
United States and other Securities 


ccecccvccccsescdincbie Rebbe esoegnes 849,617,874 O02 


$126,082,153 56 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks 
Year. Assumed 
Wetssaess -caseens $34,681,420... .... 
GOWN s sbusteecaccees 46,507,139........ 
Base oti ctees 56,832,719........ 
BN essisc ikea’ - 69,457,468........ 
| ee ee eee 103,214,261........ 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


Risks 
Outstanding Surplus. 
eee $4,743,771 
o00d QE eunes opeaes 5,012,634 
coc6 GERM ns cc ccccccss 5,643,568 
coe GE Mec ereccccicce 6,294,442 
sc0¢ GUEbn ace aceeess 7,940,063 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, LEWIS MAY, 
“"CIU* ROBINSON OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
2AMUEL D. BABCOCK, Henry W. SMITH, 

¢ BORGE 8. COE, ROBERT OLYPHANT, 
FgCHARD A. MCCURDY, GEORGE F. BAKER, 
Tc mgs C, HOLD 108. THOMPSON 
<SRMANN C, VON IN Posr, DUDLEY OLC WM. 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, 


Bapene sarees. HE 


RUFUS W. P&CKHAM, 
J. HOBART 4 ERRICK, 


FREDERIC CnomwW ELL. ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 
NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 

ROBERT A. GRANNISS..... 
ISAAC F. LLOYD............. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON........ 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER... 


w ILLIAM BABCOC =, 
PR*STON B. PLUM 
WILLIAM D. WASHBUBN 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 
CHARLES E. MILTER, 


P. DIXON, 


evceeshes. eeewe Vice-President. 
esenececeses 2d Vice-President. 


eocccereccccocccececs Secretary. 
cevsececs Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D. 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 


cage ecor those of all 
ot om panies, in Non- 
forteiroble dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 








Orrices, (NEw YORK. 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn,cor. Court and Mongagee § Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E 


Reserve for re-insurance....$2,502,127 38 
Reserveampletorallciaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 


Wet Weleda hese .s ccs csscccssive , 1,331,545 97 





TotalAssets,July 1st,1889..$5,128,801 02 


This company ducts its b s under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 





DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. ANDREWS M. G. LOW, 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BARNEY, CHARD A. HeCURDY, 
GEOKGE BLISS, ALEX ANDER E. ORK, 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 

HENRY C. BOWEN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JNO. U.. RIKER, 

E. W. CORLIES, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JOHN H. EARLE WM H.SWAN, 

JAMES FRASE LAWRENCE TURNURF, 
AURSLIUS B. HULL, THEODORE F F vAl he 
WM. H. HURLB J.D. VERMIL 

BRADISH JOHNSON, acon WENDELL, 


RT, 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookiyn Det, 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 








ieee ae ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Cash ca $500,000 00 
Reserve eine etacnis all other claims! ,464,557 itt 





Surplus over all Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist., 1889......$2.500,916 21 





THOS H, MONTGOMERY, President, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, un Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsaffairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





SUMIAREG, THB, 000005: c00e -cceccreesdccocsece 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums.................... » $5,258,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3ist December, 1888,.... - $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same 

DOIG cin cds so cnaidevcvcstivdd’ $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

penses.. oan 687,287 98 
The Company hes the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

GEREN Micncococcupeccens epavsesensonss 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
Cash in Bank,........ccces,ccccccescccsccccerses 25281208 

BEE: cv cocscmmessesacd $12,167,986 34 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tue holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





























TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D.LEVERIGH 
JAMES LOW. N. DENTON SMITH. 
WM. STURGIS, EDW’D FLOY NEs, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHN L. RIKER, 
B D W. CORLI NSON W. HARD 
ROBERT B MINTURN, ISAAC BLLL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
HO GRAY. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM £. DODGE, GEOKGE H MACY 
OROROE | BLISS, RENCE TURNURE, 
CA HAND Walt RON P. BROWN, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. ORGE L. NICHOLS, 
CHARLES P. BU RDETT, gus TAV AMSINC 
HENRY E. HAWLEY LIAM G, BOULTON 
RUSSELL H. HOADLEY. 





JON Pai. H. He MOORE, Vice-President, 


A A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 
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Old and Young. 


FOREST ELIXIRS. 
BY CLIFFORD LANIER. 





INHALING strength with every breath 
Soft-blown across the mountain way, 

I stroll where Autumn’s crimson death 
And Summer’s resurrection say 


The annual rhyme of death and life. 
Smooth winds the road o’er covert glade, 
On upward slope, by varying strife, 
For mastery, of light and shade. 


Here greenery hath conquered all, 
And dominates a world of love; 
Yon distant hill is mighty thrall 
Of mastering blueness throned above. 


Here find I quietness I seek 
Far from the turbulence of men, 
And mildly importune the meek 
Faun-voices of the woodland glen; 


Where think not that the woods are still; 
No; for whose heart can overhear 

Each runlet speaketh, and each hill, 
A music hid from carnal ear. 


The dumb rocks hint their history: 
And myriad wingéd things float past 
With messages of mystery 
Sent from the dim leaf-sbadowed vast. 


All tender moss that stedfast clings 
To warn the oak-root, mantle-wise, 

Some answer has to questionings, 
Repose for restless subtleties. 


If I would stanch an anguish sore 
That contumely’s thrust hath made, 

Or into wounds mild bealing pour 
Away from battle-fields of trade, 





I walk amid these leafy balms 
Wood distillations magic breeds 

Upborne upon the upheld palms 
Of elfin greenwood Ganymedes, 





And learn rapt thought is kin to prayer, 
And grace, as juices from earth’s sod, 

Flows through the veins of spirit where 
Man’s soul doth feel the touch of God. 
VERBENA, ALA. 

SS 


A RETURNED STUDENT. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 











‘* Mary was called the prettiest girl in 
the Agency boarding-school last winter,” 
the missionary’s wife remarked to me, in 
a low voice—for she had observed that I 
was struck with the girl’s appearance. 

‘*I do not doubt that the reputation was 
fairly earned,” I said. Mary was, for an 
Indian girl, extraordinarily pretty. We 
were so rude as to carry on this conversa- 
tion in English, in the presence of the 
subject of it, who rocked nonchalantly to 
and froin a big chair in the quaint, home- 
like parlor of the missionary’s wife. Her 
trim little figure, in its neatly fitting cal- 
ico dress, small feet coquettishly displayed 
by a pair of handsomely beaded mocca- 
sins, and the dark, sparkling face framed 
by her black hair worn in two looped 
braids, made as attractive a picture as one 
need care to look upon. She had a pretty, 
modest manner and could answer ‘‘ Yes” 
and ‘‘No” in English, altho she under- 
stood little beyond these monosyllables. 
I was told that she could bake bread and 
fit a dress and even “‘ do up” a white shirt 
neatly. She had been but one year in 
school and was now sixteen years old. 

It would not have been discreet to say 
any more just then, however, for there 
was also a young man in the room—a 
young man unmistakably an Indian, ir- 
reproachably dressed, and sitting bholt- 
upright on the sofa, trying not to look as 
if he were looking at anything in par- 
ticular. As Mary was ensconced in the 
rocking-chair exactly opposite, this was 

not an easy feat. The young man’s name 
was Joshua Davidson, and he had been 
at school in the East for some four or 
five years and had but lately returned—as 
one might guess from an indefinable air 
about him of home-sickness for civiliza- 
tion, of effort to keep up appearances 
and a painful inability to *‘ settle” to any- 
thing. There was something noticeable, 
too, in the gloss of his linen, and in the 
anxious politeness of his behavior; for 
even white men, you know, do not inva- 
riably wear collars nor take off their hats 
to ladies upon an Indian Agency. 

Joshua was at this time, trying to find 


Agency shops, and had already met with 
several rebuffs. He had a good, unhand- 
some face, and the little that he said was 
well said, in good, sincere English, col- 
ored by a strong accent. I felt an inter- 
est in the young man at once. 

I observed that Mrs. Martin was visibly 
maneuvering to get the two young peo- 
ple together, and no sooner had I desisted 
from trying to “draw out” Joshua to tell 
me all about his plans and prospects in 
life, than she brought out a portfolio of 
photographs, and the pair were soon 
laughing over them together, and talking 
in low tones in their musical native 
tongue. She even kept them to tea— 
good, hospitable woman that she is !—aud 
we spent a pleasant evening, they in ecch 
other’s society, and we in enjoying their 
demure simplicity, After they had said 
“‘ good-night,” he very properly “seeing 
her home” to the school where she was 
employed during vacation, Mrs. Martin 
turned upon me as she vigorously straight- 
ened a ‘‘ tidy” and pretended to regulat 
the wick of the hanging lamp. 

“They will make a match of it, of 
course, and an excellent match it is. He 
is one of the best of our educated young 
men—he always was « good boy—and 
I’ve told you what a smart girl she is! I 
guess there’ll be a wedding before fall.” 
‘*But what will the relatives say?” I 
asked; for I was sufficiently au fait of 
Indian marriages to know that this isa 
serious question. 

‘**Oh, her people like him well enough. 
They are trying hard to get him, I hear; 
and he hasn’t anybody near enough to 
interfere. So that is all settled”—and she 
sank back in her chair with much com- 
placency at the prospect, which was, in- 
deed a fair one. 

‘*Mary is so pretty—-wasn’t her father 
a white man?” I ventured, after a pause; 
but this was an unlucky turn, for the 
complacent tone changed instantly to an 
aggressive one: 

**No; he was a half-breed, tho; not that 
it signifies, for there are plenty of pret- 
tier girls who haven’t a drop of white 
blood. Ican show you any number of 
them.” 

And, of course, I assented. 





The next time that I saw Mary was up 
at the ‘‘Issue House,” on a ration day, 
three weeks after our pleasant evening at 
the rectory. The dull Agency inclosure, 
with its prim row of ugly drab houses, ap- 
pears once in seven days as the scene of a 
fantastic masquerade. In the blazing July 
sun the white-topped wagons and the am. 
bling ponies crawl toward the Agency 
from camps distant ten, twenty, thirty 
miles, and the emerald plain which sur- 
rounds us is dotted with white cones—the 
picturesque tents of the Dakotas. Many of 
the new-comers are in gala dress, for, with 
the happy instinct of a simple people, 
they turn prosaic necessity into a festival, 
and this sordid distribution of bread and 
beef is the féte-day of the week—a social 
re-union, an occasion of feasting, of much 
gossip on the part of the women, and for 
the young men there is either an Indian 
dance or a meeting of the ‘ Christian 
Brotherhood,” as they belong to the 
‘*wild” or to the ‘‘ progressive” element. 
Some of the former class, effectively 
draped entirely in white cotton cloth— 
wide leggings and a gracefully adjusted 
‘*sheet,” which conceals all of the face 
but one eye, are lounging conspicuously 
at the door of the trader’s store, or glid- 
ing silently through the throng, no doubt 
secretly ogling the pretty girls, who hud- 
dle in groups in the corners—at least, 
the bolder of them do—for the really 
modest ones stay in the background with 
their grandmothers. As I pass close by 
one of these groups I see a girl whom I 
recognize at the second—not the first 
glance. It is Mary—Mary in a “ Dakota 
dress” of plum-colored calico, the wide, 
flowing sleeve exposing a round arm, 
covered half-way to the elbow with brass 
bangles, the slender waist encircled by a 
clumsy leather belt studded with brass 
nails, the regular-featured, charming 
face, set off by heavy necklaces and 
great pendant earrings of pinkish white 
‘‘wampum,” finished with little bells, 





employment in one or another of the 


red, purple and white, falling off the 
graceful shoulders—altogether, as my 
shocked spirit is forced to admit, ten 
times prettier and more fascinating than 
she ever was in the commonplace pro- 
priety of her civilized garb, Neverthe- 
less, she is ashamed, as she should be, to 
meet my eye, and at first evidently 
hopes to avoid a recognition by gazing in 
another direction; but when I attempt to 
speak to her, as I do, in a tone of remon- 
strance, she covers, by a quick move- 
ment, her glossy head with the blanket, 
and absolutely refuses to move. I pass 
on reluctantly, speculating on the cause 
of this entire transformation, and feel a 
second shock of regret and half-pity as 
I meet at the next turn a young man 
who lifts his hat and smiles courteously, 
yet, asI fancy, a trifle sadly—a young 
man only a little less well-dressed than he 
was three weeks ago, and in whose plain, 
rather heavy face, the keen sunlight 
brings out yet stronger lines of man- 
liness and sincerity than I read there 
then—in short, Joshua Davidson. 

‘* You going to the issue house, Miss 
White ?” he asks. 

He has a sweet voice, and, turning, 
walks at my side. 

**It is hot to-day—do you feel it very 
hot here in Dakota ?” 

‘*Have you seen Mary?” I ask sud- 
denly, because I can’t help it. 

**Oh, yes; I see her every Friday. She 
has gone back to the Plum Creek camp 
now, to live with her mother. She 
dresses like Indian girl now,” he says— 
with so little expression in face or voice 
that I think to myself, ‘‘ He didn’t really 
care about the girl, after aJl !’” 

Joshua knew more about Mary than he 
told me that day, however, and he cared 
very much more about her than I guessed. 
His was the nature to cherish a genuine 
passiou—a long-lived one; you do find, 
altho rarely, such a nature in the Indian. 
What he knew, for it was the talk of the 
camps, was that Mary had suddenly de- 
veloped into a native flirt—and dangerous 
creatures they are—dressing and dancing 
to excess, in Indian fashion, and going as 
far as she dared, which was pretty far, 
with all the available hobus—the pro- 
fessional society young men of the 
Indians. Joshua had ceased to seek her 
out especially, but he always spoke to her 
when they met and hoped she might yet 
mend her ways. Her mother, who, it 
must be said, was something of a hypo- 
crite, loudly bemoaned her daughter’s 
frivolities in public, and encouraged, or 
at least permitted them in secret. The 
coquet’s career was, however, soon to 
reach its natura] climax. 

Poor Joshua! I couldn’t help saying it 
the first thing when I met Mary’s mother 
in the morning—the very next morning— 
and heard her story; altho I had but just 
settled in my own mind that he didn’t 
care for her, and altho I immediately 
added, perhaps with greater propriety: 
‘*Poor Mary!” The mother’s tale volu- 
bly told, and mingled with somewhat 
superficial tears, was, in a word, that the 
belle had eloped over night with one of 
the wildest and most wortbless of the 
young men in sheets. As the Indians 
say, he had ‘‘ stolen” her, quite without 
ceremony, tho doubtless with her full 
consent, and the foolish and in our eyes, 
guilty couple, had vanished for the time 
being, to re-appear presently and be for- 
given. 

I was very sorry. I was, however, 
very much more sorry about a week 
later—how like some tropical plant these 
Indian love affairs do rush into full 
bloom—-when I happened, quite by acci- 
dent, to be present at a marriage “ be- 
hind the altar ’—a ‘‘ forced marriage "—a 
runaway couple arrested by the agent, 
and confronted with his stern alternative, 
legal wedlock or instant separation. 

It was in the little parlor at the rec- 
tory. I was calling on Mrs. Martin when 
the pair came in, and remained, at Mr. 
Martin’s request, asone of the witnesses; 
for he was to marry them at once, The 
bride entered first, treading heavily in her 
moccasins and looking insufferatly hot 
in the inevitable shawl—for the ther- 
mometer stood at ninety-five in the 





@ priceless, real Navajo blanket striped in 





a sense of shame for her-—shame and pity : 
for the position in which the Poor girl 
found herself. That first look told 
however, that I had wasted my blush on 

a simple creature who was not only too 
stolid to perceive the need of it, but 
actually too innocent to need it, She dig 
not know that she had done anyt 
wrong. At this moment she wag a little 
overcome with the heat and exgj 

and bashful at the thought of the 
ceremony to be gone through With—noth. 
ing worse could be read in the Childish 
smile with which she met my eyes, 
took and pressed, with a sense of y 
gizing for my impertinent blush, her limp, 
hot hand. 

With him, however, it was different, 
She had never been out of the campe 
poor girl! Her bridegroom wag Joab, 
Davidson. He did not look a Tadiant 
bridegroom as he stumbled awk 
after her, with downcast eyes; and jy 
blushed—a painful, genuine blush—whey 
his furtive glance fell upon me. I woul 
have shaken hands with him, too; for | 
did not feel in a Pharisaical mond, ang] 
recognized that however much he haj 
erred, he was doing right now; but ly 
evidently did not want to shake hands, 
He sat down as far as possible from both 
of us—the missionary left the room to 
put on his surplice and there was a hot, 
uncomfortable silence. 1 felt that I mug 
break it. Llasked the girl, in Dakota, 
what her name was. She told me it was, 
being interpreted, ‘‘ Daughter of Earth,” 
Then I spoke to Joshua, in English, men. 
tor-like, using such commonplaces as the 
situation seemed to demand. He said, 
“Yes, Miss White,” without raising his 
eyes. Then Mr. Martin came in, in his 
surplice, prayer-book in hand; his wife 
followed him, and the solemn marriage 
service proceeded. I could see the brides 
hand tremble in his and Joshua's voice 
was all but inaudible. Their faces ex. 
pressed nothing atall. After he bad pm- 
nounced them man and wife, Mr, Martin 
said a few words to them from the beau 
tiful old text of that marriage in Cana of 
Galilee—one of the best marriage sermons 
Iever heard—in which, with the exqui- 
site simplicity which the Dakota tongue 
allows and indeed demands, be com- 
pared the common water in the vewds 
to unsanctified, mortal happiness, ani 
the God-made wine, with its ineffable 
aroma, to the holy state of matrimony. 
Jesus, he said, had designed to-day to be 
present at the wedding. 

We shook hands with them then, and 
they departed together. The bride looked 
happier, the bridegroom (or so I fancied) 
less happy than before. Mary has much 
to answer for. 


as] 


A short ten months after the two rut 
away marriages—between which nobody 
but myself seemed to trace any conner 
tion—Mrs. Martin one day asked me sul- 
denly: ‘ 

‘Did you know that Joshua’s child is 
very sick? The doctor has just com 
from there.” 

I did not know; I had not even heard 
that there was a child, and it gave mes 
sort of start. Joshua himself seemed % 
much like a child to me—ana he wasiittle 
more than twenty years old in reality- 
some years younger than his wife, it # 
peared, . 

“Do you think that I could be of a 
use?” I asked. “At any rate I will #? 
and see.” 

Ialready had on my hat and I wal 
at once, walking rapidly to the lt 
cabin on the hill, a mile and a half fro 
the Agency, 

Joshua’s log-cabin was outwardly ve! 
like the usual Indian log-house — 10" 
one-roomed, mud-roofed, with s* 
grass growing out of the rude thatch, tbe 
walls plastered with yellow clay. 
the door was the usual Indian 
‘‘leaf-shadow” they call it—boughs d 
green willow woven in and out of rust 
supports; and under its shelter stood 
barrel of water with its tin dipper, ® 
tub, Joshua’s saddle, and other 
bric-a-brac. Several dogs arcse 1% 
barked languidly at my ap ye 
interior of the cabin was better tha? 
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- storas Joshua was superior in knowledge 
andability to the average Indian. He had 
laid a floor—Joshua was a very fair car- 

ter--the lumber he had bought him- 
gelf, and he hada good, boughten bed- 
stead, a table and wooden chairs, besides 
the cook-stove and the numerous trunks 
which everybody has first of all. The 
room looked comfortable enough, but it 
had that unfinished, pathetic air of a 
room to which the man alone has given 
any touches of refinement. There were a 
few china dishes—Joshua’s dishes—in the 
cupboard; Joshua’s books—school-hooks 
and Bibles chiefly—-were arranged ona 
hanging shelf neatly made by his own 
hands. The walls were covered with 
Christmas cards, pictures cut from illus- 
trated papers, photographs of tchool- 
buildings and school-friends; and in one 
corner hung his school certificate, marked 
«“ Good” or ** Very good” in every partic- 
ular. Clock, pen, ink and paper were on 
the table, and so was a bunch of prairie 
flowers, tastefully placed in a china vase. 

Joshua was sitting on the bed and hold- 
ing the baby, bending over it with a really 
beautiful expression which I was not too 
late to catch; but as I entered he put the 
child into its mother’s arms and got up 
tomeet me. He looked much older and 
his face was troubled. I saw at once that 
the little creature—now two weeks old— 
was not likely to recover. Queerly clad 
in a dark calico sbirt or short frock, with 
acalico cap covering its abundant black 
hair, and wrapped in a small patch-work 
quilt, it lay on the mother’s breast ina 
sort of stupor, with half-shut eyes and 
breathing unnaturally loud. A great 
pity made my heart ache as I bent over 
it. “Isita boy?” I whispered. Joshua 
nodded, and his pathetic black eyes 
looked imploring question into mine. 
“Have you seen the doctor?” LIasked. 

“Yes, he was here this morning and 
said he would come again. Perhaps he is 
coming now.”’ 

His quick, Indian ear had caught the 
patter of a horse’s hoof on the turf. He 
threw open the door and the doctor 
sprang lightly from his pony and came 
alertly in. He was a young man, with a 
young man’s cleverness and confidence. 
A minute sufficed to examine the child, 
and half a minute more, as I followed 
him out, to give me his opinion and his 
directions. ‘‘The baby’s lungs are un- 
sound and there is a bare chance that he 
may recover this time withcare and good 
nursing. He will not live to be five years 
old in any case. This hereditary weak- 
ness is dreadfully prevalent. I scarcely 
know of a perfectly sound Indian in all 
my practice.” 

I went in again, determined to stay and 
nurse the child if they would let me. 

“What did he say ?” said Joshua’s eyes. 

I told him, softening the statement a 
little. 

“Shall I stay to-night and help you to 
take care of him? The doctor told me 
what to do.” 

“I wish you would,” said the young 
father, earnestly, and soon after went 
out. I was left alone with the mother, 
and now for the first time noticed that 
she did not seem exactly satisfied with 
the arrangement. 

My old acquaintance, the ‘‘Daughter of 
Earth,” looked her name to perfection. 
The girlish expression that had attracted 
me to her on her wedding-day was gone. 
She appeared an older woman than I had 
supposed her, and there were hard lines 
in her face and a stolid look about the 
mouth. Her figure, which was heavy 
and clumsy, appeared to no advantage in 
an ill-fitting calico dress, not over-clean, 
with no collar nor even a string of beads 
to finish it at the neck. No sooner had 
her husband left the room than she got 
up, laid the baby on the bed, took several 
small quilts and squares of white cloth 
froma trunk, and proceeded methodically 
to “do up” the baby, Indian fashion, 
‘nto a compact, oblong bundle, complet- 

ing the smothering process by covering 
‘the face with a red cotton handkerchief. 
She then laid him vn a pillow—ignoring 
me entirely—and set about getting sup- 
per, for it was now near sunset. She set 
&frying-pan of fat on the fire, brought 
sme flour on a bread-board, mixed it 





lightly with water and baking-powder 
and rolled out flat cakes of the size ofa 
dinner-plate, which she fried to an appe- 
tizing brown. The coffee-pot was on the 
stove, where it had been all day, anda 
kettle of boiled beef as well. The 
‘Daughter of Earth” placed some cups 
and plates, knives and forks on the table, 
in no particular order, and Joshua com- 
ing in at that moment, she set on the 
bread and meat also, and we began to 
eat. Joshua and I sat down at the 
table and he served me _ nicely; 
but his wife, after pouring our 
coffee, sat down on the bed again, near 
the baby, and ate witb her tin plate on a 
chair in front of her. Joshua very soon 
pushed back his chair and went over to 
the bed, and so soon as he saw the baby 
tied up in Indian fashion he uttered a 
very uncomplimentary exclamation in 
Dakota and ordered her to undo it, which 
she did with outward meekness. I mean- 
while washed the dishes, seeing that no 
one else was likely to do so, and we 
spent a quiet night—I changing the plas- 
ters and giving the medicines at intervals, 
and Josbua and his wife sleeping a good 
deal, tho he would start up every hour or 
so to poke the fire, offer to help me, and 
take long looks at the baby, whose breath- 
ing had become easier and the stupor 
more like a natural sleep before morn- 
ing. 

But this is not a nurse’s diary and I am 
going too much into detail. I shall end 
in afew words. The next day the baby 
was obviously better, but as it was more 
restless and cried more the parents were 
disconcerted and dissatisfied. 

It became more and more plain that 
the mother wanted Indian treatment, und 
whenever Joshua was out of the house or 
I went home to rest she did all she could 
to undo what we had dane, Presently 
her mother came in with one or two other 
old women and began to moan and to 
scold. 

‘* The baby is dying. You will kill the 
baby if you don’t give it Indian medicine,” 
said the old vixen. ‘*‘ White people can- 
not cure Indians; this white woman never 
had any children and she does not know 
anything. Send for Red Eagle; he is 
wise; he knows all things”—naming one 
of the old Indian medicine men. ‘‘I will 
go for him myself,” and she left the 
house. 

When Joshua came in I told him what 
had been said and asked if he wished me 


to go. I knew his wife did not want me 
with her. 
**IT know it. My wife is all Indian; she 


has au. Indian heart. She wants the med- 
icine man, but I do not want him; his 
ways are bad; they are the old ways. I 
do not want him, but the women talk to 
me always. I shall let them have their 
way. My boy! oh, my boy!” he ended, 
with a despairing sort of cry. Then turn- 
ing upon his wife with more condensed 
passion than I had supposed him capable 
of, he exclaimed in Dakota: ‘‘ You wicked 
woman! if you kill my child with Indian 
medicine I will never see you again!” 
and rushed out of the house. 

A minute later the door opened, and 
the would-be-impressive figure of Red 
Eagle entered, in full regalia, followed 
by the old women. I took up my hat 
and departed in sorrow. 

Two days later I wastold that all was 
over. The Dakota doctor had 
jured ” the child for a night and a day— 
the Agency doctor had very properly re- 
fused to see it again, and the child was 
dead. I had not imagined that Joshua 
would attempt to carry out his passion- 
ate threat, but on the day of the funeral 
he left for one of the upper Agencies and 
has not been heard from since. ‘‘Daughter 
of Earth” has gone back to her mother 
Mary is happy and prettier than ever; 
she has a lovely boy, born on the very day 
on which Joshua Davidson lost his son. 

LOWER BRULE INDIAN AGENCY, DAKOTA. 


A WESTERN woman recently wrote a book 
entitled ‘‘How to be Good, Though Home- 
ly’’; and not a copy of it has been sold. 

ut the numerous ks entitled ‘‘ How to 
be Beautiful’ continue to sell like hot 
cakes. [t is pretty evident that the old 





adage about beauty being only skin deep 
doesn’t make the average woman think any 





the less of beauty.—The Tribune. 
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A SONG OF LOCUSTS. 





BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Ho! my lively gossips, 
Under porches green, 
What’s the news this morning ? 
Something stirs, I ween. 
Aught of Mistress Spider, 
In her silver den ? 
Has the bee deserted 
Pretty Rose again ? 
Chatter, chatter, chatter— 
Scandal you are at; 
Theamber air is husky 
With your chatter, chatter, chat! 


Has gay Rohin Redbreast 
Left his little brood ? 

Say, is love-lorn Phoebe 
In a livelier mood ? 

What about the cricket” 
Or the grasshopper ? 

And the water-lily, 
Heard you aught of her ? 

Chatter, chatter, chatter— 
Tell the story pat; 

There’s no doubt you like it, 
By your chatter, chatter, chat! 


Ob! my lazy gossips, 
While you chatter on, 

Half the royal beauty 
Of the year is gone. 

Where will be your stories 
When the winds blow shrill, 
And purple, gold and red leaves 

Jewel vale and hill ? 
Chatter, chatter, chatter— 
Tell of this and that; 
I would all were as harmless 
With their chatter, chatter, chat! 
New YorkK City. 
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HOW PEGGY HELD THE FORT. 








BY MARY BRADLEY, 





“It’s no use fighting, Peg,” said Gen- 
eral Wellington Westley. ‘‘We can’t 
hold this fort any longer. We might as 
well lay down our arms and march out 
with the flags flying; for it’s what we’ve 
got to come to, sooner or later.” 

‘*Now, Daddy, don’t!” 

Peggy turned round from the fire-place 
with her cheeks glowing and her eyes 
dancing. 

‘*Tt’s too early in-the morning to begin 
that sort of talk. We'll hold the fort till 
after breakfast, anyhow.” 

‘*T suppose we've got to eat,” returned 
the General, taking his seat in the old- 
fashioned arm-chair at the head of the 
table. ‘‘It’s a melancholy necessity, 
Peg.” 

** Tdon’t think it’s melancholy at all.” 

Peggy took the coffee-pot off the stove, 
and a pan of hot corn-muffins from the 
oven; she set a couple of covered dishes 
before her father, one of which held 
scrambled eggs, and the other some 
creamy-looking stewed potatoes; and then 
she sat down opposite him, and poured 
him out a cup of golden-brown coffee, 
which grew golden yellow as she added 
a generous supply of cream. 

‘* Tt ain’t a bit melancholy to me to sit 
down to a good breakfast, Daddy. I like 
to cook it, and I like to eat it. As ‘ for the 
Fort’, don’t you be discouraged. We’re 
not going to march out yet awhile, flags 
or no flags.” 

‘*Which I’ve heard you say before,” 
said the General. 

‘“*And now you hear me say it again. 
Help me to some potatoes, Daddy. I 
don’t want any eggs, please.” 

**You needn’t deny yourself on my ac- 
count. There’s more here than I shall 
eat,” said the General, mournfully. ‘*To 
tell the truth, I don’t feel to care if I never 
eat another morsel. That mortgage ex- 
pires next week, Peggy.” 

‘As soon as that?” 

Peggy’s rosy cheeks faded a little with 
sudden dismay. : 

‘*T thought it wasn’t due till the middle 
of November.” 

‘* Well, I thought so myself till I hunted 
up the memorandum this morning. You 
see it’s been running on a good while, and 
I’ve mostly paid the interest about 
Thanksgiving time; so I kind o’ lost 
track of the date.” 

‘*T don’t believe it will make any differ- 
ence,” said Peggy, assuming a cheerful 
expression. ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd has never both- 
ered you about the interest, and I reckon 





you can fix it with him now. 
tell him ”— 

“You don’t understand,” interrupted 
her father. ‘‘ Mr, Lloyd doesn’t hold the 
mortgage any longer, He’s signed it over 
to a man in Pocomoke, and that man has 
sent me notice that he won’t renew.’ 
‘*Ain’t that mean!” 

Peggy looked as disgusted as if to claim 
a just debt was the sin of sins, 

‘‘As many dollars as you’ve paid him, I 
should think he might be willing to ac- 
commodate you. Why, as long as I can 
remember, almost, you’ve been paying 
money ou that mortgage, Daddy.” 

‘*That’s what’s the matter, Peg. Bor- 
rowed money piles up interest. But I've 
never paid anything to this Pocomoke 
man. He took the mortgage from Lloyd 
for a debt—Lloyd’s running behindnand 
himself—and he doesn’t want to take any 
risks. He’s made it pretty clear to me 
that we’ll have to hang out the red flag.’ 

‘*What does that mean, Daddy? An 
auction to sell out the store ?” 

‘‘And the stuff in the house, too,” said 
the General, gloumily. ‘As things go at 
auctions I doubt if we’ll raise three hun- 
dred dollars on the whole lot. The cow 
belongs to you, that’s one comfort; and 
the hens and the cut-glass pitcher and 
goblets. They can’t sell anything that’s 
well known to belong to you by right of 
your earning and purchase,” 

‘“*T’d just as soon they took my things 
as yours, and sooner too,” cried Peggy. 
‘* What would I care about the cow or 
the goblets, if they turned you out of 
your store? They sha’n’t do it, Daddy, 
they sha’n’t!” 

Peggy stamped her solid little foot, and 
doubled up her plump pink fists as if she 
was ready to do battle on the spot with 
anybody that hinted such athing. But 
the General shook his head and sighed 
dismally, and there was not much break- 
fast eaten, in spite of Peggy’s nice cook- 
ery. The fact was, things had been 
shaky at ‘‘the Fort” for some time back, 
The General, who had been a commander 
of militia in his younger days, and still 
held on to the idea that he was a military 
man, had not been very successful, he 
admitted, ina business way. He kept a 
grocery store in Middie Bridge, and 
called it ‘* the Fort,” and it had been the 
object of Peggy’s life, as it was of her 
mother’s, while she lived, to help him 
‘*hold the Fort.” 

One way and another, however, it had 
been a hard fight. Bad debts, and some 
bad management perhaps, with sickness 
and death, and doctor’s bills and funeral 
expenses, had swamped all their little 
profits, and saddled them with a chattel- 
mortgage, which had sat on Peggy’s 
shoulders, like the Old Man of the Sea, 
for years and years. She had lain awake 
nights contriving ways and means to 
raise the yearly interest; and had raised 
it herself, more than once, with her milk 
and butter and eggs. More than that, 
she had kept up her father’s spirits by her 
own cheery courage, and prevented him 
from worse trouble. People that knew, 
said the General would have taken to 
drink long ago, only for Peggy’s good 
management. 

But just now, with such ill news sprung 
upon her, it seemed to poor Peggy as if 
all her good management and industry 
and economy had been of no account in 
the world. She washed up her breakfast 
dishes with an uncommonly sober coun- 
tenance, and a weight on her heart that 
she had never felt before. What was go- 
ing to be done she could not see, and the 
more she pondered it, the less she saw; | 
for to raise three hundred dollars before 
next week was equal to performing a mir- 
acle. It simply couldn’t be done, by any 
means within their reach, And yet to 
have Daddy sold out—to give up the store, 
which meant daily bread to them, and 
the big, comfortable kitchen back of it, 
and the parlor up-stairs which was the 
pride of Peggy’s heart—how could she 
ever bear the disgrace and the distress of 
it? And what could Daddy do for a liv- 
ing—dear good old Daddy! 

Peggy's bright eyes filled up and flowed 
over many a time that day as she pictured 
the painfully possible future before them: 


I’d go and 





their little home broken up, Daddy wan- 
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dering to and fro in search of work, her- 
self obliged to go into the mills most 
likely! It was hard to keep anything like 
a cheerful face for her father; and she 
was glad when a neighbor came in toward 
evening and asked the General if he 
would take a turn at sitting up witha 
sick man at the other end of the village. 
The General was bandy in such matters, 
and Middle Bridge folk kept up old-timey 
ways. He said he would go if Peg could 
get along without him; and Peg said she 
couid just as well asnot. If she was lone- 
some, she’d get Sophronia to come over 
for the night. Sophronia was a middle- 
aged female who went out by the day to 
sew, and had no incumbrances at home. 
She had frequently stopped all night with 
Peggy when any special occasion required 
it, But this night, as it happened, she 
was not called upon. 

Peggy did not feel like listening to 
Sophronia’s gossip about things in the 
village. She did not want to talk, her- 
self, and tho she was tired of thinking-— 
for she had thought to no purpose all day 
—she was glad of the chance to sit still in 
a quiet corner, and have her little cry all 
alone where no one could see her. 

So she shut up the house and the store 
at nine o’clock, and went up to the par- 
lor, where she sat down by the open win- 
dow in one of those old-fashioned rock- 
ing-chairs that have high backs, and are 
so comfortably cushioned all over that 
they make nice napping places for old 
folks. Peggy had no intention of taking 
a nap herself, but the soft south wind 
blew in upon her soothingly; there was 
a pleasant stir in the trees outside, a 
flicker of moonlight on the floor, a mur- 
muring sound of falling water from the 
meadow-brook close by, and Peggy fell 
under the spell of all these restful in- 
fluences. Tired out with bodily toil and 
mental excitement of her busy day, she 
fell asleep unconsciously, and slept as 
soundly as if she had been in her bed, for 
several hours. 

She waked suddenly with a frightened 
jump as the old clock down-stairs struck 
two. It was a noisy old clock with a 
great sense of its own importance, every 
stroke being told off with a ringing 
whiz and whir that was apt to astonish 
people when they heard it for the first 
time. But Peggy was used to it, and her 
first conscious thought as she sprang to 
her feet was that the clock had never 
frightened her before, and it must be 
something else. She stood a moment in 
the moonlight wondering breathlessly 
what it was, and where she was, for the 
mist of sleep still hung about her, and 
she did not remember that she had not 
gone to bed as usual, A handful of peb- 
bles rattling through the open window 
roused her to the sense of immediate 
things; and a thumping knock against the 
dcor down-stairs wakened her thor- 
oughly. 

**Who’s there? What do you want?” 
she cried out involuntarily. 

‘Hurrah! One country heard from, 
anyhow !” answered a voice below. ‘‘ Say, 
you, won’t you come to the window and 
speak to a fellow?” 

It was a man’s voice, and one that 
Peggy had never heard before. She grew 
suddenly conscious that she was alone in 
the house, and some funny impulse made 
her pick up the General’s Sunday-go-to- 
meeting silk hat—left carelessly on the 
center-table—and put it on her head. 
Then she crept around in the shadow of 
the wall, and dropped on her knees under 
the window, thinking tnat Daddy’s hat 
would convince the intruders, if they 
came for any evil purpose, that somebody 
was there who could not be trifled with. 

‘I’m here. What do you want?” she 
demanded in the sternest voice that she 
could assume,as she raised her head 
above the level of the window-sill. A 
shout of laughter greeted her, for the 
moon, sailing out from a cloud at that 
moment, sent its brightest ray down upon 
the innocent girl’s face under the tall 
black hat. Peggy dropped, covered with 
confusion, as the laughter rang out. Then 
came a chorus of voices: ‘‘ Ab, there! 
Come back again! Don’t be scared !” 

But Peggy cowered on the floor, her 
yalor oozing out at her finger-ends, and a 


wild wish in her heart that Daddy or 
Sophronia, or anybody she knew, was in 
reach ! 

‘“‘Come now!” called another voice 
from below in a persuasive tone. ‘‘ Be a 
good girl and look out again for a minute. 
You can dous a great favor; we are real- 
ly in need of help; and I promise you on 
my word and honor as a gentleman we 
won’t laugh.” 

There was something reassuring in this 
voice; it sounded honest and pleasant; 
and Peggy plucked up courage with the 
aid of her curiosity, to raise her head 
cautiously, but this time without the hat. 
Immediately a dozen military caps were 
taken off to her with flourishing bows; 
and she saw in the moonlight a group of 
young men in dark-blue uniform, all 
looking up to her eagerly. One of them 
—the last speaker—began to explain what 
they wanted. 

‘* Very sorry to disturb a young lady, 
but you’re the first human we’ve been 
able to rouse up in this uncommonly 
sleepy town. And we're awfully hungry. 
Could you tell us, please, where to find 
something to eat? We're not at all par- 
ticular—crackers, bread and cheese, dried 
herring! We'll take anything we can get, 
and pay handsomely for it.” 

‘* Something to eat?” 

Peggy burst out laughing, for it seemed 
too ridiculous for a lot of well-dressed 
young men to be wandering round Middle 
Bridge, in the dead of the night, looking 
for something to eat. 

**Why don’t you go home and get 
what you want?” she asked, giggling. 

**Oh, yes; why don’t we?” retorted the 
young man, laughing too. ‘*‘ We’d like to 
uncommonly well, but there’s a little dif- 
ficulty in the way. We've bad an acci- 
dent down yonder; there’s a freight-train 
wrecked on the track, and the Governor’s 
train is blocked. We’ve been lying there 
two hours already, and no chance of get- 
ting on before sunrise. So you see ‘ here’s 
a pretty howdy-do.’” 

**The Governor’s 
Peggy. 

**Yes. We've been laying the corner- 
stone, don’t you know, for the new Ar- 
mory up at Osceola. We went up this 
afternoon—the Governor, and the Secre- 
tary of State, and the National Guards, 
and the Academy Cadets,” said the young 
fellow, rather consequentially. ‘* We had 
a special train, of course, and expected to 
have been at home hours ago. Instead 
of which we're trapped here for dear 
knows how long on this single-track road.” 

**Is the Governor down there?’ cried 
Peggy. ‘‘ Mercy me!” 

‘* Mercy him, you’d better say; for I 
tell you he’s most starved, he and all the 
rest of us. Isn’t there a grocery, or a 
bakery, or any kind of eating-house in 
this sleepy-headed village ?” 

‘* Wekeepa grocery,” said Peggy. ‘‘But 
Daddy—I mean my father, General Wel- 
lington Westley”— 

** Never mind his titles; they’ll keep,” 
sang out one of the cadets. ‘*Where’s the 
grocery ?” 

** Yes, Miss Westley, where’s the gro- 
cery?” interposed the former speaker, 
eagerly. ‘* Honestly, we’re famished. 
Take pity on us and lead us to the gro- 
cery.” 

‘* Lead us to the grocery!” shouted the 
others. ‘‘ Take our purses, take our lives, 
but oh, lead us to the grocery!” 

**Wait a minute, then,” cried Peggy, 
shaking with laughter, and all her fears 
vanishing in the fun of the situation. 
** Tilcome right down and make a light 
in the store. It’s just here, in the house.” 

‘It’s here in the house! It’s here in 
the house! Oh, Jemima! Oh, cakes and 
crackers! Oh, bread and cheese and 
kisses !” 

The boys--for they were only a crowd 
of jolly, half-grown school-boys—threw 
up their caps, shouted, laughed, turned 
somersaults on the grassy road-side in 
their extravagant delight; while Peggy, 
almost as much excited, and thinking 
how lucky it was that sh2 had fallen 
asleep without undressing, raced down- 

stairs to light the lamp. 

She had no hesitation about letting 
them in, for she saw that they were gen- 


train?” repeated 





tlemen, and was sure they had told her 





- stinct of hospitality, as well as her busi- 


the truth. Her sympathy, and her in- 


ness-like impulse to welcome customers, 
overcame every sense of fear, and made 
the whole thing seem a lark, which she 
only wished Daddy was there to evjoy. 
She unlocked doors and shutters, and 
flung them wide open as soon as she had 
lighted lamps; and the cadets tumbled in 
pell-mell, their tall figures filling up all 
the standing-room that was left by the 
flour barrels and vegetable-bins. Peggy 
was already behind the counter, taking 
down cans of corned beef, and boxes of 
sardines, and jars of prunes, and loaves 
of bread. She supplied the boys with 
can-openers, and took a hammer herself 
and knocked out the head of a barre! of 
crackers, which they had luckily got in 
yesterday. There was a new cheese just 
opened also, and a case of ginger-snaps 
and English biscuit, of which she handed 
out liberal portions without stopping to 
use the scales. 

The boys pitched into the provisions 
with boys’ appetites, but with no rude- 
ness to one another, and with the utmost 
courtesy to Peggy. They threw down a 
handful of silver to pay for what they 
had had; and when she tried to balance 
accounts and make change, she was 
politely requested ‘‘not to mention it,”and 
to “‘shoot the difference!” 

‘‘We’re a thousand times obliged to you, 
Miss Westley,” said the one who seemed 
to be the leader of the party. ‘*You’ve 
been awfully good-natured, and we are 
giving you a lot of trouble, but it’s jolly 
good luck for us. Which reminds me, 
boys, we ought to take some grub to the 
Governor right away. I doubt if the 
other fellows have foraged up anything.” 

**What’s the matter with the Gov- 
ernor’s coming here to get it ?” asked one 
of the cadets who was taking his ease on 
top of a flour-barrel, with a big cheese 
sandwich in his hand. 

‘*Perhaps he’d like some coffee,” sug- 
gested Peggy, her eyes dancing at the 
thought of seeing a live Governor in her 
own house. ‘It wouldn’t take me long 
to make it, and I could fry some eggs for 
him too.” 

‘*Coffee?” shouted the boy on the 
flour barrel; ‘‘and fried eggs? Great 
Scott! Run for the Governor, Kendall— 
skip, all of you! Don’t give the grassa 
chance to grow. I'll stay here and help 
Miss Westley to receive his Excellency.” 

‘*Not much you will,” returned Ken- 
dall. ‘I believe I’m the captain of this 
company, and you'll take my orders, if 
you please. How much coffee can you 
supply, Miss Westley ?” 

‘*Oh, any quantity—gallons,” said Peg- 
gy, gayly. “Tl go light the fire and put 
on the kettle directly.” 

‘‘And I'll be most happy to assist if 
you'll allow me,” said Kendall, polively. 
‘*Now you fellows, fall in line. Get down 
from that barrel, Higgins, and beat a re- 
treat. Say to his Excellency, with my 
compliments, that we’ve found the land 
of milk and honey, and he’d better hurry 
up to the flowing bowl.” 

“Tve got plenty of milk, too,” said 
Peggy, her pretty face sparkling with en- 
joyment. ‘‘Tell the Governor he shall 
have cream for his coffee.” 

‘* Milk, she says! Oh, Jerusalem! Can’t 
I have a glassful before I go?” greaned 
Higgins. 

‘*Not a mouthful! And if you don’t 
march off double-quick you'll have none 
when you come back.” 

This threat from Kendall cleared the 
premises. The cadets trooped out laugh- 
ing, and Peggy hurried into the kitchen 
to light her fire. Ic was all ready for 
lighting, the General having raked down 
the ashes and put in the kindling before 
he went away, lest he should not get back 
in time to do it in the morning. Peggy 
put a match ‘o it and there was soon a 
roaring blaze. She gave the kettles to 
Kendall to fill at the well outside, and left 
him to grind the coffee and watch the fire 

while she flew around to set a table that 
should be worthy of the Governor. 
Between them everything was ready 
when the Governor’s party arrived. A 
smoking platter full of fried eggs; steam- 
ing pots of coffee, the smell of which was 





ee 
ee 


made bread, sweet-clover butter, ¢ 
marmalade, milk and cream—what 

: P a 
feast in the desert it seemed to the tired 
belated, hungry travelers! 
The Governor took his seat in Daddy’s 
arm-chair; the Secretary of State was on 
his right hand, Colonel Blank, of the Na- 
tional Guards, on his left. As many more 
were seated as the old-fashioned table 
with both leaves out straight could hold, 
Others stood around the doors, squa 
on the porch steps, straddled the empty 
barrels in the back yard; and Peggy went 
back and forth, aided bravely by Kendall 
and a staff of the cadets under his orders 
carrying coffee and milk and crackers aia 
cheese to everybody. The store was emp- 
tied of every bit of eatable food; the lagt 
pound of parched coffee was ground up; 
there was not a herring or a sardine, or g 
lemon or a lump of sugar left; the prunes 
and figs, the ginger-snaps, the pickled cy. 
cumbers, the jars of mint-stick and wip. 
tergreen—all disappeared as if an army of 
locusts . had been on their devouring 
march; and every milk-pan in the dairy 
was drained. But a hundred hungry 
men were fed, and oh, what a lark it was 
all round! 
It was broad daylight by this time, 
The steam-whistle from the railroad wag 
screaming to announce that the track wag 
clear, and the whole crowd fell into line 
to give Peggy a millitary salute. She 
stood on the front door-step, and blushed 
and smiled, and blushed again as one 
after another marched past, and took oft 
his cap to her. Then Kendall shouted, 

“Three times three for Miss Peggy! 
"Rah! "Rab! ’Rah!” and the cheers rang 
out with an energy of sound that woke 
up the drowsy village at last. People ran 
to their windows to see if the sky had 
fallen, and most of them saw nothing at 
all, and the rest only a score or two of 
Academy boys scampering helter-skelter 
down to the railroad. But Peggy—ob, 
what did Peggy see? ‘‘ Confusion worse 
confounded” in the store and in the 
house. Tin cups by the dozen—they were 
— of the General’s stock in trade, and 

ad come in handy for the coffee—scat- 
tered over the yard; the floors strewn 
with crumbs and refuse scraps; the store 
a wild chaos of empty cans and bottles 
and boxes; the kitchen a hopeless litter 
of pots and pans and crockery in desperate 
need of washing; and alas, and alas! 
three of her cut glass goblets smashed, 
Mournfully she gazed at their fragments, 
for those goblets were dear to her heart, 
‘*But never mind, never mind!” the 
happy heart sang out aloud as she sat 
down on the door-step, and looked again 
with wondering. incredulous, half. fright 
ened, but wholly rejoicing eyes at the 
small, crisp slip of tolded paper which 
the Governor had put into her hands at 
parting. 

‘** You’ll write your name on the back 
of it,” he said, ‘‘ and take it to the bank, 
and they’ll give you what it calls for. 
Mind y ou don’t lose it now.” 

Peggy knew it was a check. She had 
seen such things occasionally in the way 
of business, but she had never had one of 
her own before; and when she saw “Pay 
to the order of Miss Peggy Westley Three 
Hundred Dollars,” she could not believe 
her eyes, she fairly held her breath with 
utter amazement. For she knew, much 
better than the Governor, who had never 
been in the grocery line of business, how 
very, very much she was over-paid. 
Governor had made u« good supper. 
won’t pretend to say how many — of 
coffee and goblets of milk he had ab 
sorbed, or how much of Peggy’s home- 
made bread and quince-marmalade 
had eaten. But he had satisfied his hun- 
ger and thirst agreeably, at all events, 
and he liked Peggy’s pretty looks and 
prompt, willing service, He went into 
the store and looked around at the scene 
of havoc. 

“Place seems to be pretty thoroughly 
sacked,” he said. 

And then he made a brief mental caleu- 
lation: so many men fed; so much for 
damage and waste; so much for waking 
up alittle girl in the dead of the night; 
so much for her work and trouble; 9 
much for good-wiJl. As he footed up 
the items, he tuok out his pocket check- 
book, and went round to the General's 
desk to look for pen an ink. 

Peggy “held the Fort” on the strength 
of the signature scrawled there with 
Daddy’s old stub pen. It was not what 
ey might call a handsome signature, 

ut copper-piate couldn’t have a 
swered the purpose better when it was 
presented at the bank. And who can 
the proud delight that swelled her 
when Daddy carried the roll of green 
backs over to ‘‘the man in Poco 
and came back with the mortgage duly 
canceled? One must have some exper 
ence of this sort to understand = 

things; and there are not many girls 
that age, let us hope, who have 
experience. 





like ‘‘Araby the blest”; plates of home- 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
gressea* Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








BURIED FABULOUS DEITIES, ETC. 
1, Is the notice sent out for the concert to 


be given on Thursday ? 
9, Childrep, I warn you to be careful, for 


[am monitor to-day. 
3, [am sure that the poor boy was led 


away by bad men. 


4, Miss Clark is to give a tennis party this 
afternoon ; are you going? 

5, She will never stay at one purpose ; she 
will always toss about between two. 

6. When she said with tears ‘‘ Adieu,” 
ran I away as if my heart would break. 

7, Oh, I hope he will be better, and be 
justy and bold like his brother. 

g, Stocks are going up, and I hope that 
Father will invest a good sum. 

9, A man of a peculiar turn of mind is 
called genio, because —I don’t know why. 

10. Don’t take a saucepan ! Do rather use 
a gridirov. 

11. Veni! Vidi! (Don’t fail ever to add 
the last.) Vici! 

12. Is you new carpet velvet, Rose? Oh, 
no; three-pli only. 

13. Itis hard to make some deaf_people 
hear, but others seem to com prehend. 

14 lt was an important era to be remem- 


red. 
oN I don’t care whom he belonged to; he 
belones to me now. ; 
16. You may pride yourself upon keeping 
pure oods, but this is not pure mustard. 
17. With a roguish pat | tantalized the 
poy to blush for his love. ” 
18. I did not get much business bere, for 
tunable instruments are not common. ; 
19. Wentwoth and Co. must go down in 
the general crash. H. 
HOUR-GLASS. 
0000*0000 
000*000 
00*00 
0*0o 
* 
0*0 
00*00 
000*000 
0000*0000 
A washerwoman. 
The most beloved. 
Circular. 
Proper. 
A consonant. 
A falsehood. 
. Deficient. 
. Secret. 
. Cruel acts. 
The central letters an ancient form of wor- 
ship. M. H. 
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ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF SEPT. 5ru. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


I Isaac C 
M Motto O 
P Pagan N 
A Atoms 38 
T Tract T 

I Idler R 
E Elihu U 
N Nantic C 
T Taunt T 











O. D. Cook, of Woonsocket, R. 
lL, says: Dr. Seth Arnold's 
Cough Killer cured me of a a 
severe cough in a short time. 
heartily recommend it for all it 
claims to do. 

IT IS INVALUABLE 
to all who would preserve their 
health. 25c., 50c. and 
per 


bottle, 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 








f BUT A. 
garry SteelEdge Dust Pan 
VARRANTEOM A i 

ate 


* BOK SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








fh t. nown’s HEALTH EKEXFRCISER. 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
gymnasiam. Takes up buté inches 
square floor-room; new. scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. In- 


dorsed by 20,000 physicians, lawyer, 
clergymen, editors and others now 
usingit. Send for illustrated circu- 
lar, 49 eng’s; nocbarge. Prof 


Dowd, Scientitic Physi d Vocal Culture, 9 East 
Mth Street, New ’ — matters ; 








SARATOGA 
VICHY. 


The Remedial Table 











CHILDREN. THE MOST DELICIOUS, 

NOURISHING AND STRENGTHENING 

FOOD FoR NURSING MOTHERS 

iNVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS AND 

THE AGED. JOHN CARLE & SONS. 
NEW YORK 





65 99 Send 25 cts. for and 
pL LOT ae venta 


e 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMEWN' 
& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y. 


WHY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 

We Guarantee to Remove the ®hine. Giv- 
ingthe Garment the Appearance of New, 
GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 

Clothing Returned in a Neat Box. 


LEWANDO’S 
French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, 


VIFTH AVE,Cor.14th St., W.;731 SIXTH 
AVE.; 276 EIGHTH AVE.,, New York, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE. Boston. 



















FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Cu, 
F. P, Darning 

Robi | Cotton of 
i of 
aco see te 
Guaranteed d 2 
not to St. 
crock. s : 
The wearing wy West St., 
—> teas S) o uelia 
uc 
surpassed. NF ave. Cleve- 
Send for Race St Cine 
price-list.| cinnati, O. 











PAINLESS 





EFFECTUAL 


“PILLS: S 

CET ENTINE duintasy 
For Weak Stomach—mpaired Digestion—Disordered Liver, 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 

FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 


CLENWOOD 
Parlor Stoves, RANGES and Furnaces, 





The Glenwood is the ac- 
knowledged standard; 
thousands have been sold and the demand 
for them is constant. because of their known 
and tried worth. Housekeepers who de- 
sire the Best will find itin the Glenwood. 
DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


WE'R STOVE CO. TAUNTON MASS. 


BRA K 


Are 


——< 
W\ 
7 
The BEST on Wheels. “Handy” Wagons, 
Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, Buckboards, Con- 
cords, Phztons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Road 


Carts,etc, 52- catalogue and circular,‘ How 
to purchase direct Jrom the manufacturers,” FREE. 


BRADLEY & CO, sf scx 58-pote 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbihg and Ventilation on the most Improved 
Principles. 1g3 Kast 35th St,, \.V. Branch 
Office, 64° Madison Ave., between 58th and 60th 
Streets Personal attention in all cases. 


By return mail. Full Description 
oody’s N: Tay lo: 
® REE Cutting. MOODY & 00., Cine ot Dress 

































THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 


Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOON Ss, 


The greatest nov- 
elty of the day. 

Exhibiting life size 
and Mammoth fig- 
ures representing 


DRAGONS, 


ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 
FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 


STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 

ETC., ETC. 

Just the thing for 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 
County Fairs, and for 
Public and Private 
They will 
prove to be a great 
attraction, and in- 
crease the gate re- 
ceipts, : 


Display. 






Fairy Land Ilu- 
minating Cups — all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 
ete. 

Just the thing tor 
seaside and summer 
resorts, 

Turn your homes 
into a Fairy Land. 


PLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 
BOMBS 
Etc., Ete., 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial ot 
Washington’s Inau 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 
plays ever seen in 
this country since 
1789. 

Send for a Cata- 
logue. 
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farm and Garden. 


[Ihe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 








SOME GIANT ROSES. 


BY MARY D. WELLCOME. 








SEVERAL years ago a writer in the Eng- 
lish Journal of Horticulture, described a 
Marechal Niel rose-bush that was trained 
to the glass roof of a greenhouse and cov- 
ered a space of 24x8 feet from which 700 
blossoms had been cut between March 20th 
and May Ist. 

Wm. B. Reed, of Chambersburg, Penn., 
hasa remarkable Marechal Niel about eigh- 
teen years old, which produces from 4,000 to 
6,000 buds a year, many of them of an im- 
mense size. It is doubtful if this record can 
be surpassed, unless it be in California. 

Much of special interest has been written 
about this rarely beautiful rose and we will 
transcribe a few paragraphs. 

A writer in the Gardener’s Chronicle, a 
few year’s since says: 

‘* How often has one been asked this ques- 
tion: ‘If you were only to grow one rose, 
which would it be?’ a question which seems 
always to me to be on apar with that of the 
bashful young man who, in striving to get 
up a conversation with his partner, asked 
her if her brother liked cheese, and on 
being told that she had no brother, noth- 
ing daunted, again asked: ‘If you had a 
brother, do you think he would like cheese?’ 
—for 1 cannot imagine that if any one could 
grow one rose he would be contented with 
that. The reply very often is made, ‘Oh, of 
course, Gleire de Dijon,’ as if it were the 
most popular rose; but [ think the palm of 
popularity must be given to the Marechal 
Niel, a rose in which [ havea personal in- 
terest, for how vividly doI recall to mind 
the morning when, at my hotel in Paris, 
M. Eugene Verdier brought me some of 
his new roses to see, aud when, after show- 
ing me some reds and crimsons which have 
long since faded from memory and from 
nurserymen’s catalogs, he brought out from 
the bottom of his box a golden gobJet which 
he said he was going to send out under the 
name of Marechal Niel; how I gazed in as- 
tonished rapture at its beauty and could 
not help exclaiming: ‘That rose, if you 
manage properly, will make your fortune.’ 
He did not manage properly, but sent it out 
as a bribe to those who would take his other 
lot; but it has been a mine of wealth to the 
rose nurseryman ever since. Whatever 
other roses are left on hand Marechal Niel 
never is. Tensof thousands are raised every 
year and exhibited all over the world. 

‘*We are told that aftera few years it 
perishes; that itis not an out-of-door rose, 
that some winters kill it, that canker inter- 
venes and the rose languishes and dies. 
The true position for it is doubtless in a 
conservatory, where it can be trained over- 
head and its golden cups hapg down to be 
looked at in all their beauty and purity; 
and yet here it too often displays the same 
capriciousness. . . . 

“IT cannot conclude this brief record of 
the Marechal without telling a story I 
heard the other dey, concerning two broth- 
ers whose names are well known in the rose 
world for their love of the flowers, as in 
their native town for their benevolence and 
largeness of heart. They were driving out 
one day in the neighborhood of M " 
when one of them caught sight of a Mare- 
chal in a small cottage. The horse was 
pulled up and one brother went to look. 
When he came out he was met with, ‘ Why, 
what an unconscionable time you have been 
in!’ 

“*T never saw such a sight in my life,’ 
was the reply. ‘Gave the woman half-a- 
crown.’ This excited the brother’s curios- 
ity; he, too, went in; he lingered, and when 
he came out he was met by the same re- 
mark. 

“* Ah! well!’ was the reply; ‘never did 
see such a sight. Gave the woman another 
half-crowa.’ 

“Thus does the Marechal win favor from 
every true lover of beauty and fragrance.” 

A writer in the Lordon Garden, treating 
of pruning, says: 

“Tho this peerless rose has almost at- 
tained its majority, having been introduced 
in 1864, its pruning and general culture 
can hardly he said to be generally under- 
stood. The practice of pruning covers the 
entire distance from the most severe to 
none. Only the other day I was stating my 
views on this matter to several gentlemen, 
when a clergyman asserted I was quite 
wrong about pruning as he had beaten all 
his neighbors by pruning the Marechal 
baek to two buds, Two buds! and how 





long were his shoots, a yard, or more? 
Well what about the waste? He had not 
thought of that; he pruned for big blooms 
aud got them, and that made him advocate 
a close regimen for Mareehal Niel; the few 
flowers were enough for him. But most 
rosarians are bound to have some regard to 
quantity as well us quality. And itis one 
of the most valuable characteristics of the 
Marechal that both may be abreast pro- 
vided the plants are skillfully treated and 
liberally fed Individual blooms of the 
most superb form and full size may be 
grown on plants that are weighted with 
enormous crops. Andeven were it other- 
wise, the nrajority of cultivators would pre 
fer a score, fifty or a hundred blcoms to 
one, were that one swollen to the size of a 
soup-plate. 

**Provided the Marechal Niel, tree or 
bush, is strong enough to bear its scores or 
hundreds of blooms, it seems something 
akin to sacrilege to slash them off in em- 
bryo with the pruning-knife with the hope 
of having the one or half-dozen blooms de- 
velop into enormous size. 

‘Unless for show purposes the largest flow- 
ers are by no means the best or the most 
useful. The general run of blooms or half- 
opened buds are too large for button-holes 
and somewhat heavy for hand bouquets. 
Hence it is obvious that there is nothing 
gained but a good deal of material and use- 
fulness lest by pruning the Marechal se- 
verely merely to develop the size of the in- 
dividual blossoms. But others cut back 
buds to preveut exhaustion. As the Mare- 
chal often proves short-lived it has been too 
readily taken for granted that the plants 
have perished from exhaustion, or flowered 
themselves to death. Nor is this opinion to 
be wondered at by any who have seen the 
enormous heads of bloom carried by this 
rose. The chief cause of the sudden deaths 
of Marechal Niels seems to have nothing in 
common with exhaustion. The joint swell- 
ings, or huge warts on the stems, either at 
the point of union with tbe stock or of di- 
vergence of any of the main branches, are 
the chief causes of the sudden destruction 
of this glorious rose. These symptoms 
rather point to an excess than a pa‘icity of 
strength or food. The Marevhal, if well 
fed, is capable of carrying an enormous 
crop of bloom and making good strong 
growth simultaneously. While it does the 
latter it is not likely to succumb to exhaus- 
tion through any excess of blooming.’’ 

I have digressed from the main point in 
giving these thoughts from practical grow- 
ers, but some, at least, may be thereby 
helped. 

Rosa gigantea is a new species of rose 
recently discovered ia the elevated regions 
of Burmah, and seeds of it are now in the 
hands of French horticulturists. The 
flowers are white and measure some five 
inches in diameter. It is a climber and 
grows to a hight of forty or more feet. 

The American Garden of June contains 
an illustration copied from a photograph 
taken of a bust of Rosa polyantha, grow- 
ing in a private garden at Lunningdale in 
Berkshire, originally published in the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle: 

“This giant rose-bush, which is about 
thirteen feet high and eighteen feet broad, 
was set out as a tiny plant in 1882, and pre- 
sented substantially the appearance of the 
engraving for three seasons prior to 1888. 
‘The soil is very sandy and was well manured 
when the bush was planted. The flowers 
are pure white with beautiful golden sta- 
mens and appearin such astonishing pro- 
fusion that in the hight of the season they 
entirely conceal the stems and leaves. A 
well-known French grower considers it the 
hardiest of all roses. 

“Rosa polyantha isa native of Japan, 
where it is found growing even at the 
hight of 4,000 feet above the sea-level. 

‘* A bush of Rosa multifiora in the Botan- 
ical Gardens of Yokohama, in 1876, bore 
50,000 blossoms. 

“The polyanthas are of a dwarf habit 
which makes the giant referred to the more 
remarkable. There are only about a dozen 
varieties as yet cataloged, and they areall 

free blooming: indeed, so far as my own 
experience is concerned, there isa greater 
show of flowers than leaves. They bloom 
in clusters and are very hardy. They are 
mostly of a delicate pink or white color. 
Perle d’ Or is coppery yellow, very beauti- 
ful in bud. Madame Georges Bruant is 
the result of a cross between R. rugosa 
and Sombreul—white, semi-double and fra- 
grant—originated with M. Bruant, of 
France. Florabunda, a novelty of last 
year, isa soft pink. Max Singer is a climb- 
ing polyantha, color bright pink—Pare- 
quette is considered the most perfect. It is 
so double as to be almost globular in 
form.”’ 





and immense blooms of Marechal Neil to 
these fairy roses about the size of a dime. 
YARMOUTH, Me. 





TRANSPLANTING IN THE FALL. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 





How do you manage to set strawberries 
successfully in the fall? I do not set them 
later than September ist to 10th. Then the 
ground has been well prepared and they are 
set with ease and thoroughly puddled. If 
the weather is dry afterward I have a hole 
dug beside each plant and pour in a pint of 
water; when that is soaked in I cover the 
wet spot with dry earth. It israrethat any 
season is so dry as to need more than one or 
two such waterings. Then I have flat stones 
as big as your palm or larger laid close 
about each plant, to serve as mulch, pre- 
venting drying. These are left in position 
through the winter to prevent frost heav- 
ing. When freezing weather begins I have 
an inch or two of sawdust flung over each 
plant—not too deep or the plant will be 
smothered. This can be easily removed in 
the spring, enough to let the plants start 
up. In setting crowd the plant very firmly 
down, and then throw over the soil loose 
earth not pressed at all. The latter is the 
mulch. 

ABOUT APPLE PICKING, ETc. — Three- 
quarters of the apple crop of the United 
States is wasted, or saved only by being 
turned in with the cider apples. This is a 
large estimate, but none too large. I used 
to say one-half was wasted, I now say two- 
thirds. Inthe first place whole orchards 
are given over to caterpillars and codling 
moths. Then when picking is done the 
fruit is pulled off, and dropped or tossed in- 
to baskets, and then poured on the ground, 
and then again into barrels. An apple 
should be handled like an egg, and it must 
be if you would have it keep well. I know 
apple men who lose one-third of what they 
put in storage. Our cellars should be fitted 
with bins, or shelf-bins, in which the fruit 
can lie about six inches to a foot deep. I 
insist that my pickers lay the apples in the 
baskets. It takes but little more time. 
They hate to doit, but must, or go. The 
bruise caused by tossing and pouring is 
slight, but it is enough to start decay. It 
will not show for possibly a month. Good 
apples gently handled will not decay early : 
in nine cases out of ten rot is the result of 
carelessness. Will you think for a moment 
of the enormous loss through such heed- 
lessness with apples ? 

ABOUT TENDER PLANTs.—These should 
not be set in the warmest places, especially 
where the winter sun can get at them and 
thaw them out in the winter; but on the 
north side of a hedge, or to the north of an 
evergreen belt. My mahonia grows mag- 
nificently, and never winter-kills in the 
northeast angle of my house; in all other 
localities it is burnt by frost. You will no- 
tice that on a warm south slope apple trees 
and maples often get seriously damaged, 
the bark loosening on the south side from 
repeated freezing. 

ABOUT COVERING PLANTsS.—Cover roses 
on a slant, bending them down with a few 
sods placed under to prevent breaking. 
Then cover with sod-grass, up side down; 
leave the tips always protruding. The sod 
will serve for manure the next spring. 
Cover hollyhocks with two sods set up roof 
fashion, and not crowded down too tight. 
Cover carnations witha forkfnl of loose ma- 
nure. Cover phloxes with leaves and litter. 
Cover shrubs, such as rhododendrons, mag- 
nolia glaucas, mahonias, tender deutzias 
with leaves, dry and loose, and set over a 
sugar-barrel; or set up branches of ever- 
greens about them. Itis well to cover lily- 
beds with a light dressing of manure—very 
light. All half-tender shrubs are hardier 
as they grow older, such as Rose of Sharon 
or Althea; while small, therefore, cover 
with barrels and leaves, or bend over and 
cover with sods. Covering with sod is often 
done carelessly, the whole plant being care- 
fully covered except at the base where it is 
bent. Here it needs special care and is lia- 
ble to get least. 

ABOUT STORING PLANTs.—Don’t store 
many, as it costs more than it does to re- 
placein thespring. But gladioluses, dig as 
soon as spoiled by the frost—dry thorough- 
ly and store where they carnot freeze or get 
moldy. Dig dahlias by running down the 
spade deep and prying ; dry well and put in 
an open dry box, and set them where they 
will not dry up and yet will not get moldy 
and rot. A cool, dry cellar is best for bulbs 
and tubes, but most cellars are too damp 
or frosty. Geraniums will not keepthrough 
when itistoodamp. They will rot to acer- 
tainty. Better cut them back thoroughly, 
out back roots, and put in five-inch pots, and 





It is quite a step from the magnificent 


until they begin to if 
grow; 

will rot. ee 
AsouTt LOCALITY.—Those who 
planting fruit cannot over-estimate the need 
of understanding the locality in which they 
propose to plant. There is often a 
difference in climate within one mile’s Space, 
Iam "located on a side-hill with an 
drained soil and a southeast exposure, East 
of me, one mile, stands a pleasant vil 
on a rise that faces all ways. West of me 
the hill rises for one quarter of a mile, Qj - 
top of the hills the frost strikes often one 
month laterin spring and one month earlier 
in autumn than it does where I live, 
you see,makes a vast difference—indeeq all 
the possible difference between crops, 
Grapes that will never ripen on the hilj 
with me always ripen. Lima beans with me 
is a favorite crop, but will totally fail above, 
But what is true of the hill-top is also true 
of the valley and the village. Frosts nip 
and winds sweep. Along our Middle and 
Eastern States one can generally find an 
eastern, possibly a southeastern expos 
protected and easily drained. For fruit grow. 
ing, especially grapes and berries, this ig gli. 
important. Yet the soil in such a case should 
be strong and retentive. A sandy soil easily 
washed and swept away, or even retentiys 
of nutriment, is to be avoided. My own ig 
fall of springs, and is a strong clay. 

ABOUT TRIMMING.—In my opinion there 
is far too much indiscriminate summer 
pruning, especially of grapes. The creation 
of sugar is effected by leaves, and a defo- 
liated vine is incapable of performing its 
functions. Either the fruit will not ripen at 
all, or it will be less rich than Natare 
intended. I pinch back my bearing canes 
but twice. As to pear trees, and generally 
all trees, one should keep the feeble shoots 
and suckers cut out all summer. Not an 
ounce of sap should go to a shoot that is 
useless or afterward to be exscinded. The 
strength of a tree that goes to suckers for 
one or two years is withdrawn from other 
limbs. Ifthe tree is o!d the suckers take 
all the life from the large limbs and so 
whole orchards are destroyed. The most 
painful sight is a neglected orchard, 





RAISINS. 
BY C, E. BAMFORD, 








DOUBTLEss the pioneer raisin-grower lived 
and died thousands of years ago in Asia, 
In ancient times the vineyards climbed the 
hill-tops, and were often surrounded by 
walls or by hedges, in order to keep outthe 
wild beasts, such as jackals, wild boars and 
foxes. If allowed to enter, these animals 
would tread down the vines and eat and de- 
stroy the grapes. It was also customary 
for the vine-dresser to live within the vine- 
yard, in astone tower. The vintage season 
was the occasion of general festivity, and 
the towns were sometimes nearly deserted 
in order that the people might go to the 
vineyards, where, with shouts of joy, the 
precious grapes were being gathered in. 

Probably grapes were often dried into 
raisins as now, in order to longer preserve 
them, while the greater portion of the 
grapes went into the wine-press. The 
raisins of commerce at the present time are 
mostly grown in countries near the Medi- 
terranean Sea. In France, the vine is seet 
by the traveler more and more abundantly 
as he goes toward the Sorth. Upon the 
mountain-tops the peasants have climbed 
like wild goats, and have set out their vine 
yards, and built their huts against the 
rocks, and there they live in their mountain 
homes, surrounded by green vines and hap- 
py children. 

When grapes are quite ripe they are 
picked from the vines in bunches, and for 
making raisins are placed in the sun to dry. 
In Malaga, grapes are said to be dumped 
into the sand and dust for drying—the 
Spaniards considering this method the best 
for preserving the ‘‘ bloom” of the raisiD. 
In some countries beds about 12x40 feet are 
prepared on the ground, on which the ripe 
grapes are spread to dry. Sometimes 
bunches are strung upon lines in the al 
while they dry, while other growers merely 
cut the bunches partially off of the vine and 
there they shrivel up. 

The best raisins are usually imported 
from Malaga, Spain. That the fruit may 
become large and of a good quality, the 
vines are annually pruned back, so that 
sometimes but two or three pounds 
grapes are grown on each vine. Whed 
thoroughly dry the raisins are strictly 
graded, so that there are eight 
brands. When raisins are partially ay 
they are dipped into a lye of wood ashe™ 
or, into soda and water, slightly salted, and 
mixed with a little oil. Then they st 
drained and again dried. The sweeter 





set away in a dry place, and don’t water 
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guch as the sweet muscatel, sultana, 
Many growers are mistaken in think- 
ing that the quantity of grapes grown is of 
importance than the quality. The 
give, with proper care, will increase in its 
from year to year, for twenty or more 
and it is of great importance that 
raisin grape should have a good reputa- 
tion so that it may stand high in the mar 
ket and bring @ good price. Asin all kinds 
of business, knowledge and skill are needed 
jn raisin production. The value of im- 
ported raisins amounts to millions of dol- 
jars yearly, altho California has of late 
years begun to do its share of work toward 
making the import less. In 1880 there was 
realized according to statistics, $100,000 
from raisias in this state. These raisins 
are growing better yearly, and are being 
recognized as of good quality, and are an 
honor to the grower, while wine growing 
and making are but detrimental, and the 
cause of much evil, from the days of Noah 

until the present time. 

In portions of California vineyards are 
abundant, and in their season the vines are 
loaded with ripening clusters of white and 
purple grapes. Many vineyards are upon 
side hills, and the red, mountairous, vol- 
canic soil is said to yield a good quality of 
grape. Other vineyards are planted upon 
level ground, the owner perhaps finding, 
like the Dutchman, that “de top of de hill 
is harder to find dan de bottom,”’ and that 
itis much easier to plow in the valley than 
upon a hill-side. Ia small vineyards, where 
the rows are from eight to twelve feet wide, 
thereis no difficulty in plowing between the 
rows, and there is sufficient room for plac- 
ing the trays in which the grapes are sun- 
dried. 

Upon a hillside with a southern exposure 
the trays, which are usually two by three 
feet and made of wood, may easily in- 
cline toward the sun. The trays each hold 
from twenty to twenty-five pounds of fruit, 
and when thus dried often make sweeter 
raisins than those which are artificially 
dried. But the latter mode of dryingis a 
great aid in large vineyards. and excellent 
raisios are made from both modes. The 
artificial method has the advantage of hav- 
ingno grit or sand mixed with the raisins, 
asis often the case with sun-dried. 

Awater-tight cloth or other covering is 

wally necessary in foggy weather, or to 

cover the trays during a shower to protect 

the raisins from damage. When about half 
dried, an empty tray is brought and the full 
tray turned into it in such a manner as to 
expose the raisins upon the other side to 
thesun. When cured the raisin’ are placed 
insweat boxes, and thick paper placed be- 
tween each twenty-five pounds, and they 
are stored for abeut two weeks so that the 
moisture left may be equalized, afterward 
they are packed for market. 

The artificial drier is said to be a Cali- 
forniainvention. It varies in size from that 
ofa capacity of two or three tons to seventy- 
five tons or more. The drier is often used 
ina long drying house, one end of which is 
occupied by a brick furnace and the other 
end by a fan-wheel. The temperature is 
about 110 degrees, or perbaps 115 degrees. 
By keeping the fan-wheel in motion a cur- 
rent of air serves to equally distribute the 
heat throughout the driers. In from three 
tosix days the fruit is properly cured. A 
pound of raisins is generally produced from 
three or four pounds of grapes. 

There are many vineyards in the state of 


from 30 to 320 acres and some of the owners } 


are practical raisin-growers. One grower 
owning 600 acres in vines, is reported as say- 
ing he expects to pack 100,000 boxes of 
taisins this season, and probably 260,000 
boxes will be ready for the market from this 
state during the present year. 

The raisin industry is increasing from 
year to year, and bids fair, if nothing pre- 
Vents, to become of great value to the coun- 
try. In the course of time there may be no 
More need of importing raisins from Med- 
iterranean countries, because they cap be 
Produced at home. 

About August or September the grape- 
Picking commences. Some vineyards em- 
ploy Chinamen for this purpose. Others 
advertise for boys and girls when this sea- 
$00 atrives, and many young people are 
&lad to leave the cities tospend a few weeks 


. inthe country. with a chance of earning a 


little money of their own to spend as they 
Please when they return bome. If all of 
the grapes thus picked were made into 
taisins, or were used for table grapes, this 
» if conducted right, might not be 
an injary to the young people of the state. 
it when they are employed to pick grapes 
making wine the moral influence is in- 
to temperance principles, and par- 

sats should not allow it. 


East OaELANp, Cat, 





CHECKS TO THE HESSIAN FLY. 


IT is everywhere concluded that the Hes- 
sian fly is not so great a pest to wheat grow- 
ers as it was years ago. Its habits are bet- 
terunderstood. and with greater knowledge 
the means of checking its ravages are with- 
inreach of farmers. Besides, the parasite 
which in Europe — always es this pest 
in check is now pretty thoroughly distrib- 
uted. Nowhere now can a wheat crop be 
seriously injured more than one or two 
years by Hessian fly, without multiplying 
the enemies of this pest so that they can 
keep it in check. The improved harvesting 
machinery, which now insures the wheat 
crop against all but the most trifling per- 
centage of waste, is also a great help 
toward keeping Hessian fly in check : The 
fly is ready to lay her eggs on young wheat 
plants immediately after harvest. But the 
winter wheat is not sown until September, 
or several weeks after. In the mean time, 
the fly can only lay her eggs on plants 
grown from wheat scattered at harvesting. 
If there were absolutely no waste the eggs 
must come to nothing. for lack of suitable 
place for hatching. Inthe old days, when 
successive crops of winter wheat followed 
each other on the same land, the plants 
from scattered seeding and from that regu- 
larly sown often grew up together.—Amer- 
ican Cultivator. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


TREE FALL PLANTING. 


We offer the largest and most com- 

, A piste general stock ip the U.S., be- 
ii & Ornam .sides many Novelties. logues 
=. ~~ sent to all regular customers,free. 
To others: No 1, Fruits, 10c.; No 2, 

Ornamental Trees, etc., illustrated, 

l5c.; No, 3, Strawberries; No. 4, 


GRAPE VINES ELLWANGER & BARRY 


MT. HOPE NURSEBIES, ROCHESTER,New York. 

















Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over #00 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
ser’ . A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

N.B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 





MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





CURE FOR 
FL SI 


Syrup. Tastes good. Use Bi 
SUMP TI ; 











AYER’S 


Hair Vigor. 


: It preserves the hair, 
an the scalp clean, 

is everywhere the 
. favorite dressing. 

“T have used Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor for pro- 
moting the growth 
of the hair, and think 
it unequaled. For 
restoring the hair to its original color, and 
for a dressing, it cannot be surpassed.” — 
Mrs. Geo. LaFever, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

“T was rapidly becoming gray and bald; 
but after using two or three bottles of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor my hair grew thick and glossy 
and the original color was restored. I have no 
hesitation in recommending this dressing.” 
— Melvin Aldrich, Canaan Centre, N. H 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Drugygists and Perfumers, 


BARLOW'SixRIc° 


Its merits as a WasH BLUE have been fully test- 
ed and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers: 
Y °S WIL TB, ought to have it on sale. Ask for it. 
0.S.WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 North 24 St., Phila.. Pa 











RisiNGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, § in bor, Clean- 
Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
Worse Bros, Proprietors, Canton, Mass 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peais. For more than halfacentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


uiesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Chea Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 

Made Dishes and Sauces. Beef Tea, “an invalu- 

able ganic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
! ars 











Genuine only with tac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label, as 


above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’tad London. 








NEW LANDS 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway offers to the SEEKER fora HOME 
the choice from about 2,000,000 acres 
ef Excellent Grain, Meadow or Timber 
lands in Minnesota along its line of Rail- 
way. 

Also some rare opportunities for good in- 
vestments in town lots and town sites. 


Full information free upon application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


Mention this paper. 


Land Commissioner, 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 
TRAVEL. 


CHEAP BARVEST EXCURSIONS 


Via Missouri Pacific Railway and lron Mountain 
Route to all points in Southern Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Utah, Sep- 
tember 10th and 2th and October 8th. Only one fare 
for the rouad trip, limited to thirty days with stop- 


over privileges. Come early for the first choice of 
lands. Call on or address W. E. Hoyt, G. E. P. A., 391 




















Broadway, New York for rates, descriptive 
lets, folders, maps, etc., or H. 
and T. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


mph- 
C. Townsend, G. P. 
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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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Single Copies 10 cents. 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 EAcH. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.46 per year additional. 

Subscriptions will not received from Subscrip 
tion Agents er Postmasters at club rates. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
whitch payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

Rem'ttances should be made by Post-Offico 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payable to bearer are nw safer 
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THe INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
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ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPEND can save a 
very hand per tage of money by ordering from 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 





Ordinary AGuatemaents. Last Page& Business Notices 

MIRA. co ccccceecesocccce 75C.] 1 CIME). ......26 cocccceces 

4 times one month). ...70c. 4 times(one month)... .85c., 
“(three montbs).f5c./13 “ (three months).tuc. 
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READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Firry CEnTs A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
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WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder nolding 
twentv-six num bers—halfa year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our ottice 
on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to any P.O. in the United 
States on the receipt of one dol)as each 








“NORTH DAKOTA AN 


D SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Do you intend changing your location? Are you contemplating settlement in 
the West? If you want the best possible location, investigate the two Dakotas. 
No part of the known world offers such inducements to ne settlers or to invest- 


ors as the Twin Sisters of Dakota, with 


lands of unequalled fertility, protitable 


fields for manufacturing industries, and mines of wonderful extent and richness. 


The early admission to Statehood, with u 
assured, guarantees safety and stability to 


nencumbered Constitutional Government 
all interests. 


With schools and colleges, churches, railroads, newspapers, a fixed and perma- 
nent condition of society, abundance of free lands for homesteads, and the markets 
of the world at our doors, the Dakotas say: ‘* Come and dwell with us; we have 


bread enough and to spare.” 
I will gladly furnish maps and informa 
North or South Da‘ ota. Write 


tion in regard to any particular part of 


FRANK H. HACERTY, 


Commissioner of Immigration tor Dakota, Aberdeen, Dakota. 
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LEAVENING POWER 


Of the various Baking Powders illus- 
trated from actual tests, 


ROYAL (Pure) 
Grant's’ (Alun)... es 
Runford’s* (ics). rs 
Hanford’s (when t |) iar: 





Sharm* (Alum Powder). as 
Pavis™ and 0. K.* (Al) = 
Cleveland’s .........-..----- EL RR 
Pioneer (San Francisco)... ——— 
ET ee ee eS aS 
SEIS EO Caroma 
Snow Flake (Groff’s) ............ nn ORS 
Congress. ........... 2... eeeeeeene ERED, 
Ss ccsvvaracsaanecetaneei nate tee 
te bodily cele onent somal eS 
Hanford’s (None Such), when not fresh .. 
Pear] (Andrews & Co.) ...........0+e000 elas SNS 


Rumford’s * (Phosphate), when not fresh ... =! 
Reports of Government Chemists. 


“The Royal Baking Powder is composed of pure 
and wholesome ingredients. It does not contain 


either alum or phosphates, or other injurious sub- 

stances. EDWARD G. LOVE, Ph. D.” 
“The Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the 
urest and most reliable baking powder offered to 


he public. HENRY A. MOTT, M. D., Ph. D.” 

“The Royal Baking Powder is purest in quality 
and highest in strength of any baking powder of 
which I have know ledge. 

‘WM. MCMURTRIE, Ph. D.” 

* All Alum Baking Powders, no matter how high 
their strength, are to be avoided as daugerous, 
Phosphate powders liberate their gas too freely, or 
under climatic changes suffer deterioration. 


The Promenade: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 


REMOVES BLOTCHES, DUST, REDNESS AND 
GREASE FROM THE SKIN AFTER EXPOSURE 
TO THE AIR IN WALKING, DRIVING OR 
TRAVELLING. 
FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, 3 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE DEp’T, CINCINNATI, O. 


w. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW x 
CONN, 
Branch ate on 
87 John St., New York, 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
ayerents, Street Washers 


ek 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 












RAR 
QLALLLE 


CASSIE 























ST ROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
=. SET es seed 048, 14, 140, 333, 161. 
For Sale by ali Stationers. Warehouse : 26 John Street, New York 


ALL MODERN HOUSES 


Are now being Shingled, beth Roof and Sides, and Stained with 


Dexter Bros.’ English Shingle Stains, 


Which give that Soft Velvety Effect considered 
so Artistic, and which blends so Har- 
moniously with the Landscape. 
Absolutely an Oil Stain, containing no Benzine, 
Water or Creosote, and will not Wash Off. 
Costs Less and More Durable than Paint. 

A Package of Stained Boards, with full informa- 

tion, mailed t to any add address on application. 


DEXTER BROS. Sole Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 
sat’ Wcdbnae, 


Drawing. Music. etc. Of Type-Writer 


am 1500 COPIES ieee 


taken 
from one original. 

































Edison. 





ecommen ded bv over 
Send for circulars 
sonsanaies of OOOO MURS ES 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152 and 164 Lake 8t., Chicago; 32 Liberty 8t., N. Y 


= KELLYS DUPLEX cainoinc - 
BETTER than the “BEST MILL ON EARTH.” 


oa For CORN and coB and all kinds of GRAIN 
Sietil thor Ln ay! “on be Doth side sides mn ine viva tite evine Ds sre 


h 
INDIN SUE AOE of any ot ot adh, 


| Pat. by Thomas A. 








Beautiful House 
FOR $1,700. 


This is one of the 33 de- FF 
signs in the new worke §*";:?- 
“Houses and Cottages.” 
5 . The collection contains de- 
o* siens ranging from $300 to 
tf va ; $15,000; Seven under $1,000; 
eee “Seventeen under $2,000 ; 
Twenty-three under $3,000. 

A full description and 
price of material given that fF 
oa are made upon. 

1,00, “Cottage Port- 





























EE —— = 
D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, 74 Monroe St.. Grand Rapids, Mich. -s«o-f-?+-- 
Will be found invaluable f. 
— A.B.& & EL. SHAW, on Infan Sted 
chi 
SHAW, APPLIN  APPLIN & CO. medicine but wil ibe retained 








& sustain life when everything 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, up. 





mT 
P] 

8 

§ 

5S ; 
“es 

53 $5 

& a 


| 
| 
' 
| 
ULPI I r q Certright Metal Reofing Company’s 
SUI 7 Ay Metal Tiles and Slates for ali kinds of Buildings 
| Rest Roofing in the World. Philadelphia, Pa. 
¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOsSTOM 








Low Estimates. 


SESE Dodd's PSP" Boston | 





Better Than Cas, 


HES 
OCH STE, 


BEST LAMP IN 
It is safe, easy to wick, does BS HE Womp. } 
—_ ceuter draft lamp that will “sweat” ro 
LEAK down tube to ruin the stable 
on it. See that t the GENUINE annie 
on it. See that you get the GENUINE 
= i pest fro 4 
s. Eve am ar 
EDWA D co, 


e Place 
it,come to wien 


STEAM ENGINES 


bs as and Rorisoatal, 



















10 12 Coll Sf 
It your 7 *-: don’t sel 
for circular. 










Mustrated Pamphlet Free, Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co, 


RINCFIELD, Ol, 
or oan Liberty r Se. Now Fe 


HALF RATE EXCURSIONS 


The Chicago & North. 
western Railway of- 
fers unusual opportu. 
nities for an inspec 
tion of the cheap lands 
and growing business 
centers of Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Wy- 

oming, North # South 
Dakota, Colorado and 
the far West and 
Northwest, by a series 
of Harvest Excursion 

for which tickets w 

be sold at one fare for 
the round trip. Excur- 
sions leave ‘hicago, 
August 6th and 20t 

September 10th an 

24th and October 8th. 


For full particulars address E. P. WILSON, Geol 
Passenger Agent Chicago & North-Western By,, 


+ VicTOR BICYCM 


ARE BEST 
IN EVERY WAY, 












MAKERS, 


sy Catalogue Free, 


* ROSTON, WARS. 


= 
“lis 
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ENJOY A Goon Eas Pie 


Overman Wheel (. 














MODJESKA=cOmPLEXION-SOAP 








Is a marvel of purity. 
blotches and roughness, and is soft and fine as silk. 
Those who try it always want it. 
fourth dozen of Modjeska Complexion Soap. 


It gives a soft, velvety appearance to the skin, keeps it free from all 
Nothing like it made by any other firm. 
For fifty cents we will send, postage prepaid, as a sample one- 








and include in it, as presents, Boraxine, Soaps and Perfumery. We 
ourselves, and guarantee them to give satisfaction. 
after you have had the goods in your house on thirty days’ trial. 





SIX BOXES BORAXINE.—— 

' One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 

= One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder. 
: One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. 


| 


inside of thirty days from date and state name of paper in which y 


~ For the convenience of many families, we make up a box of Sweet Home Soap (100 cakes) 


The price of our Box is only $6.00, payable 


Our Great Bargain Box Contains: 
GE ONE HUNDRED CAKES SWEET HOME SOAP, Ez 


And all the following articles given away without one cent of charge : 


«< QNE-FOURTH DOZEN MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP.=- 


One-Fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 
One-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 
One-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 
One-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 


Besides all of the above, we will include all the following articles, on condition you order 





manufacture all of these goods 


ou saw this advertisement. 











SILVER-WARE, MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, & 
One fine Silver-plated Sugar Spoon. One Package Pins. ~ 
One fine Silver-plated Child’s Spoon. One Spool Black Silk Thread. Gr 
One fine Silver-plated Butter Knife. One gene Silk Handkerchief. m~ 
One fine Silver-plated Individual Butter Plate. One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, large. w~ 
One fine Silver-plated Button Hook. One Lady’s Handkerchief. oy 
One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder (very best), One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief. yal 
One Ari abesque Mut. One Biscuit Cutter. w 
One Turkish Towel. One Cake Cutter. Ww 
One Wash Cloth, One Doughnut Cutter. %. 
One Glove Buttoner. One Handsome Scrap Book or Portfolio. Mw 
PICTURES, ETC., GIVEN AWAY. e 
One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures. Doe’s Head. The Darlin w 
Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, (pa tented). Morning in the Highlands. Evange = mw 
Twenty-three Photo-engraved Pictures of the Evening in the Highlands. La Petite Babette. wa 
Presidents of the United States. A Faithful Friend. The Maid of Orleans. MK 
Twenty-four Pictures.—Many of which are Marguerite. After the Storm. eal 
Copperplate Engravings, suitable for fra- Sunshine and Shadow. Love’s Young Dream. val 
ming, and are handsome decorations for the Jockey Joe. Futurity. ie 
parlor, entitled: Skye Terrier. The Interview. 
Desdemona. Owl’d Lang Syne. Phunny Fellows. On the Sands. 
Our Boys. Our Pets. The Monkeys, Yachting. : 





“sit, we will remove it without trouble or expense to you. 
of the Rocky Mountains. 








Tus Inpareucans Panes, 41 co 48 Gea Guneee unan Puiecs Gensue. 


Remember, all you have to do is to send us your name and address on a postal card, and we will send you, 
4 freielt charges paid, our Great Bargain Box on thirty days’ trial ; if, at the end of that time, you do not want 
We pay freight only to points in the United States east 


ai = D. LARKIN & CO., 659, 661, 663, 665 and 667 Seneca Street, Cora N.Y. 
Be ISSR ORES OSES SAAN SLSISL NES SS AS 2 SINISE SOSESE 
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